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THEORY 


OF THI 


IE ART : 


Containing an Account of its 


Original Creation, 


| And of all the 
GENERAL CHANGES which it hath nada 
gone, or is to undergo, until the C ONSUM- 
MATION of all Things, 


— r 
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„In Two VoLUuMES. 


ku Be 


TAE TWO FIRST 8 
Concerning the DELUGE, and PARADISE ; 
TRE TWO LAT 
Concerning the General CONFLAGRA TI D 


AND 
The NE w Heavens and NExwW EARTH. 


With a RE VIE w of the THEORY, epecully 
in R Reference to Scripture. 


By THOMAS BURNET, D. 1 
Late Maſter of the Par ter- Hoi 2. | 
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Ad Infignifmum Virum 
TH Oi BURNET TUM, 


Sacre J. berie Telluris Autorem. 


ON uſitatum. carthinis * Ft 
BURNETTE, poſcis, non humiles 
modos: 5 
Vul gare plectrum, eue 
Reſpuis officium camœnæ. fer 
Tu mixta rerum ſemina conſcius; ©. >...... 
Molemque cernis diſſociabilem, 5 | 
Terramque concretam, & latentem 
Oceanum gremio capaci: : 
Dum veritatem quærere pertinax 
Ignota pandis, ſollicitus parum 
Utcunque ſtet commune vulgi 
Arbitrium & popularis error. 
Auditur ingens continuo fragor, 
Illapſa tellus lubrica deſerit 
Fundamina, & compage fracta 


Suppoſitas gravis urget undas. 
. Impulſus 


iv 
Impulſus erumpit medius liquor, 


Nunc & recluſo carcere lucidam 


Qualis caleſcit ſpiritus ingen? ! 


Ut non tremiſcens & timido pede 


Ad Infigniſſimum Virum 


Terras aquarum effuſa hcentia 
Claudit viciſſim: has inter orbis 
Reliquiæ fluitant prioris. 


Balæna ſpectat ſolis imaginem, 
Stellaſque miratur natantes, 
Et tremulæ ſimulacra lunæ. 
Quæ pompa vocum non imitabilis! 


Ut tollis undas ! ut frementem 
Diluvii reprimis tumultum ! 
Quis tam valenti pectore ferreus 


Incedat, orbis dam doloſi 
Detegis inſtabiles ruinas? 
Quin hæc cadentum fragmina montium 
Natura vultum ſumere ſunplicem 5 
Coget refingens, in priorem 
Mox iterum reditura formam. 
Nimbis rubentem ſulphureis Jovem 
Cernas ; ut udis ſzvit atrox Hyems 
Incendus, commune mundo 
Et populis meditata Buſtum! 
Nudus liquentes plorat Athos nives, 
Et mox liqueſcens ipſe adamantinum 
Fundit cacumen, dum per imas 
Saxa fluunt reſoluta valles. 


Jamque 


D. TH O. BURNETTUM., v 
Jamque alta cœli mœꝛnia corruunt, 
Et veſtra tandem pagina (proh nefas !) 
BURNETTE, veſtra augebit i ignes, 
Heu ſocio peritura mundo. 
Mox #qua tellus, mox ſubitus viror 
Ubique rident : En teretem Globum.! 
En læta vernantis Favoni 
Flamina, perpetuoſque flores ! 
O pectus ingens ! O animum gravem, 
Mundi capacem ! ſi bonus auguror, 
Te, noſtra quo tellus ſuperbit, 
Accipiet renovata civem, - 


Jo. Addiſon, o Coll. Magd. Oxon. 1699. 
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To the moſt illuſtrious 
Dr. Thomas Burnet, 


On his being 


4 * 


— 


9 D -- W 


AUTHOR of The Sacred Theory of 
the EARTH. 


I. 


Noe common Height the Muſe muſt har; 
That wou'd thy Fame in Numbers 2 ; 


Nor dare in humble Verſe adore, 
But riſe with Thee above the Sky © 
Dou aſh a bold and hofty Strain, 
by" what we meanly gs di — 


\ 


IT, You 


Au ODE to Dr. Buxnert. vi 
„ | 


You Nature's early Birth explore, 
Eier diſunited Frame diſcloſe, 
From what mix'd Cauſe, and jarring Power, 
The Infant Earth to Being roſe : 
How, in her circling Boſom Jeep 3 
Th impriſoned Seas, and bounded Deep. 


III. 


Reſolv'd great hidden Truths to trace, 
Each learned Fable you deſpiſe; 
And, pleas d, enjoy the fam d Diſgrace, 
To think, and reaſon ſingly wile ; 
Each Tale ręiect by Time allow'd, 
And nobly leave the erring Crowd. 


IV. 


Hark! from her weak Foundations tore, 
; The burſting Earth aſunder flies, 
And, prop d by yielding Seas no more, 
Me dreadful Crack alarms the Skies : 
Whoſe Arches rent, their Weight forego, 
i And plunge in opening Gulpbs below, 


V. 


Now ruſhing from their watry Bed. 
The driving Waves diſdain a Sbore; 

And with refiſileſs Force d'erſpread _ | 
That Orb, which check d their Rage before: 
While ſcatter'd one the foamy Tide, 

All Nature's floating Ruins ride. 
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vii An ODE to Dr. Buxner. 
W 


New Heavens diſelbs d, the fikver Train 
The SUN beneath their Waves admire ;- 
And gliding thro the enlight ned Main, 
Gaze at each Star's dimmiſÞ'd Fre, 
Mell pleasd, the Mo o N bright Orb Herve. 


Trembling along their aziire Play. 
VII. 


How flrong each Line, each Thought how great; 
With what an Sy you riſe ! 

How ſhines each Fancy ? with what Heat 
Does every glowing Page ſurprize? 
While ſpouting Oceans — flow, 
Or Anz on to Caves below 


VIII. 


As Nature's Doom you thus impart, 

The moving Scene we ſcarce endure ; 
But, ſhrinking, aſk our anxious Heart, 
If on our Earth we tread ſecure ? 
Wheſe Fate, unmov'd, as you purſue, 

We ſtart and —— but to view. 


IX. 


Yet theſe Remains aue now behold, 
Which tow'ring once in Hills aroſe ; 

Shall from a new and fairer Mould 
A new and fairer Earth compo ofe | 
Which to ber Fate ſhall owe her Bloom, 
And riſe more lovely from her Tomb. 


A. ODE # Dy. Bower. 
X. 


r fee This beanteous Fabrick end, 


This ſecond Pride of Fate expire; 
While guſhing from the Clouds deſcend 
The burning Storm, the liquid Fire; 
Where Worlds and Men conſuming lie, 
And in one bright Confuſion die. 


XI. 


Their naked Tops the Hills admire, 
5 No longer white with fleecy Dew; 
Aud as they moan the ſpreading Fire, 
Add to the Flames diſſolving too; 
While Rocks from melting Mountains flow, 
And roll in Streams thro' Vales below. 
xl. 
And now the kindling Orbs on high 
All Nature's mournful End proclaim ; 
When thy great Wo R k, ( Alas!) muſt die, 
And feed the rich viffortous Flame: 
Give Vigour to the waſting Fire, 
And with ihe World T00 $00N expire. 


XIII. 


Once more her Bloom the Earth renews, 

Snmooth'd into Green, eternal Vales; 

Her Glebe ſtill moiſt with fragrant Dews, 
Her Air (till rich with balmy Gales : 
No Change her flow'ry Seaſons breed, 
But Springs retire, and Springs ſucceed. 


XIV. Ob 


——— 


X n ODE v Dr. BuRN ET. 


. 


Ob fay, Thou Great, Thou ſacred Name, 

1 N bat Scenes Thy thoughtful Breaft employ, 

| Capacious as that mighty Frame 

| Tou raiſe with Eaſe, with Eaſe deſtroy ? 

1 Each World ſball boaſt thy Fame; and You, 


8 vn rt — — 
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|: Who charm'd the Ol. D, ſhould grace the Nx . 


DOES - 
„, 


MOST. 


Excellent Ma ety. 


E Tg R, 1 
"_ 5 E W. found Lan and 


N Countries accrue to the 
BE Prince whoſe Subject 
makes the firſt Diſco- 
very ; and having retrieved a 
World that had been loft for 
ſome thouſands of Years, out of 
the Memory of Man, and the 


222 


— 
—— 
* 


dry Land appeared. Theſe 


The E pill Dex 


Records of Time, I thought it 
my Duty to lay it at your Ma- 


jeity's Feet. 3 not enlarge | 
your - Dominions, "tis paſt and | 


gone; nor dare I Fans it will en- 
large your Thoughts; but I hope 
it may gratify your Princely Cu- 
rioſity to read the Deſcription of 


it, and ſee the F ate that attend- 


ed it. 
WE have ſtill the broken 


Materials of that firſt World, 


and walk upon its Ruins ; while 
it ſtood, there was the Seat of 
Paradiſe, and the Scenes of the 


Golden Age; when it fell, it made 


the Deluge; and this unſhaken 
Earth we now inhabit, 1s the 
Form it was found in when the 
Waters had retired, and the 


things, 


hd 


(0D w 


CV 


Ot of 


Extent of it, 1s to reach to the 


he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Þ things, Sir, 1 propoſe and pre. 


ſume to prove in the following 


Treatiſe, which I willingly ſub- 


mit to your Majeſty's Judgment 
and Cenfure ; being very well 
8 fatisfied, that if J had ſought a 
Patron in all the Liſt of Kings, 
your Contemporaries, or in the 
Koll of your Nobles of either 
Order, I could not have found 
ga more competent Judge in a 
peculation of this Nature. Vour 
Majeſty's Sagacity, and happy 


Genius for natural Hiſtory, for 
Obſervations and Remarks upon 
the Earth, the Heavens, and the 
Sea, is a better Preparation for 
Inquiries of this kind, than all the 
dead Learning of the Schools. 
Six, This Theory, in the full 


laſt 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. F 
laſt Period of the Earth, ard 
the End of all Things; but this 


firſt Volume takes in only ſo | 


much as is already paſt, from 


the Origin of the Earth, to this 


preſent Time and State of Na- 
ture. To deſcribe in like man- 


ner the Changes and Revolu- 
tions of Nature that are to come, E 


and ſee thorough all ſucceeding A- 


ges, will require a ſteady and at- 


tentive Eye, and a Retreat from 


the Noiſe of the World, eſpecial- 


ly fo to connect the Parts, and 


preſent them all under one View, 
that we may ſee, as in a Mirror, 


the ſeveral Faces of Nature, from 


firſt to laſt, throughout al the 


Circle of Worth, 11 
VoO U Majeſty having been 
pleaſed to give Encouragement to 


thus 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


this Tranſlation, J humbly pre- 
ſent it to your gracious . Accep= 
T tance. And *tis our Intereſt, as 


well as Duty, in Diſquiſitions of 
this Nature, to addreſs ourſelves 
to your Majeſty, as the Defender 


of our Philoſophich Liberties, a- 
gainſt thoſe that would uſurp up- 
on the fundamental Privilege and 
Birth- right of Mankind, The free 
Le of Reaſon. Your Majeſty 
hath always appeared the Royal 


Patron of Learning and the Sci- 
ences ; and *tis ſuitable to the 
Greatneſs: of a Princely Spirit to 
favour and promote whatſoever 


J tends to the Enlargement of hu- 


man Knowledge, and the Improve- 
ment of human Nature. To be 
Good and Gracious, and a Lover 
of Knowledge, are, methinks, two 


of 
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De Epiſtle Dedicatoy. 


of the moſt amiable Things in this 
World : And that your Majeſty 


may always bear that Character in 


preſent and future Ages; and af- 
ter a long and proſperous Reign 


enjoy a bleſſed Immortality, is the 


conſtant Prayer of. 


Your MajesTyY's 


Maſt Humble and 5 


Moſt Obedient Subject, 


4 TnoMAs BURN ET. 
London, 1683. | 
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AN 


A CCco U NF; 


0 F THE 


LIFE and WRITINGS 
OF TH E | 


Rev. THOMAS BURNET, LL.D. 


| T HIS moſt ingenious and learned Writer 

was born at Croft in Tork/bire, in or about 
the Year. 16 35, and was educated in the Free- 
EZ ſchool of Nortb-Alverton, in that County, under 
Mr. Thomas Smelt, who uſed to propoſe him for 
an Example to the reſt of his Scholars ; and when 
qualified for the Univerſity, he was admitted of 
Clare-Hall, in Cambridge, on the 26th of June, 
1651, under the Tuition of Mr, Jobn Tillotſon, 
then Fellow of that Houſe, under whom, it is 
moſt probable, Mr. Burnet improved, if not im- 
bibed that free, generous, noble Way of think. _ 
| ing on Subjects, for which he is ſo much diſtin- 
- guiſhed, and will be ever memorable. The very 
learned Dr. Cudworth was at that Time Maſter of 
Clare-Hall, but he removed from it to the Maſter- 


ſhip of Chri/'s-College, in the Year 1654, and Mr. 


Burnet followed him thither, and under his Pa» 


tronage, was. elected Fellow of that College, 4 
* e 


xi An Accouut of the Author's 


if the Year 1657, and in the Year following com- 
"s menced Maſter of Arts, and became Senior Proc- 
1 tor of that Univerſity in the Year 1661: But 
bo long afterwards Mr. Burnet continued his 
| | Reſidence there, does not appear. | 

„ The next Character we find him in, is that of 
* Governor of the young Earl of Miliſpire, Son 
0 and Heir apparent to the Marquiſs of Minchoſter, 
is created ſoon after the Revolution, Duke of Bolton, 

with whom he travelled abroad, and acquitted 
himſelf ſo well, that ſoon after their Return to 


bn England, he was invited and prevailed on by the 
1 firſt Duke of Ormond to travel once more in the 
it like Character, as Governor of the young Earl of 
Uk Offory, his Grace's Grandſon, and Heir apparent. 


5 Theſe honourable Connexiond were Mr. Bur- 
net's Introduction into the polite and learned 
World, in which he aſterwards raiſed himſelf a 
great Reputation, by publiſhing in the Year 1680, 
„ Telluris Theoria Sacra, Orbis noſtri Originem & 
[Ak Mutations generales, ques olim ſubiit & ſubiturus 
of eft, complecens. And on the 19th Day of May, 
1685, he was elected Maſter of the Charter-houſe 
by the Governors thereof, in the Room of William 
Erftine, Eſq; deceaſed, and ſoon afterwards com- 
menced Doctor of Laws. At what Time he en- 
tered into Orders is not exactly known; but it is 
plain he was a Clergymen at the Time of his 
Election to this Maſterſhip, from the Objection 
made againſt him at it, by ſome of the Biſhops 
who were Governors, that he generally appeared 
in a Lay Habit; which was over-ruled by this 
Plea made in his Favour, by his great Patron 
the Duke of Or mond, that he had no Living or 
other eccleſiaſtical Preferment, and his Life and 
| Coaverſation 
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Life and Writings. xix 
Converſation were in all Reſpects ſuitable and be- 
coming the clerical Character. In the latter End of 


: | the Year 1086, Dr. Burnet's Integrity, Prudence, 
and Reſolution was fully tried in his new Station, 
upon the following Occaſion : one Andrew Popham 


came to the Charter-bouſe with a Letter directed 


z to the Governors, in theſe Words: 


b AM E 8 R. 3 
16 HT Truſty, and right well beloved 
Couſins and Counſellors, and right truſ- 

ty and well beloved Counſellors and Truſ- 
tees, we greet you well. Humble Suit hav- 
ing been made unto us in the Behalf of An- 
drew Popham, Gent. that, in Regard of his 
Loyalty and Sufferings, and the neceſſitous 
Condition he is thereby reduced unto ; we 
would beſtow upon him the Place of one 
of our Penſioners in the Hoſpital of the 
Charier-houſe ; which Requeſt we are gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to condeſcend unto : Our 
Will and Pleaſure therefore is, that you 
chooſe and admit him the ſaid Andrew Pop- 
ham into the firſt Penſioner's Place, in that 
our Hoſpital, that ſhall become void and in 
our Diſpoſal, next after ſuch as have already 
obtained our Letters for the like Places, if 
ſuch there be; without tendering any Oath 
or Oaths unto the ſaid Andreu Pophaym, or 
requiring of him any Subſcription, Recog- 
nition, or other Act or Acts, in Conformit 
to the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church 
of England, as the ſame is now eſtabliſhed : 
And notwithſtanding any Statute, ' Order, or 
Conſtitution of, or in the ſaid Hoſpital ; —_ 
a 2 55 Which 


xx An Account of the Author's 
which we are graciouſly diſpoſed to diſpenſe 1 
in his Behalf, to hold and enjoy the ſaid Place 
with all Profits, Perquiſites, and Advantages | 
thereto belonging: And ſo we bid you hear- | 
tily farewel. Given at our Court at White-. | 
ball, the 17th Day of . 8 8885 in the ſe- 
cond Year of our Reign.“ 


And Popbam deſiring to be admitted according- | 
ly, the Maſter told him ; the Letter being directed 
to the Governors, it muſt be delivered to them, be- | 
fore he could act upon it; and then acquainting | 
him, when there would be a Meeting of the Go- | 
vernors, diſmiſſed him without Admiſſion. On | 
the 17th Day of January following, the Govern- 

ors aſſembled at the Charter-houſe, there were pre- 
ſent, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord Chan- 
cellor Jefßſeries, the Duke of Ormond, the Duke 
of Beaufort, Marquiſs of Halifax, Earl of Mul- 
grave, Earl of Danby, Earl of Rochefter, Biſhop i 


of Wincheſter, and Dr. Burnet the Maſter. Pop- 


ham appeared, and the King's Letter was read; 

and immediately afterwards Lord Chancellor Yef- 
 feries moved, that, without any Debate, they 
ſhould proceed to vote, whether Andrew Popham 
ſhould be admitted a Penſioner of the Hoſpital 


according to the King's Letter: And it was put 


upon the Maſter, as junior, to vote firſt. But the 
Maſter told the Governors, he thought it was his 
Duty to acquaint their Lordſhips with the State 
and Conſtitution of that Hoſpital, before they 
proceeded to the Vote. This was oppoſed by 
ſome, but after a little Debate the Maſter was 
heard, who ſaid, that to admit a Penſioner into 


the Hoſpital without his taking the Oaths of Al- 
legiance 


Life and Writings. xxi 


= legiance and Supremacy, was not only contrary to 


the Conſtitutions of the Hoſpital, but alſo to an Act 


3 of Parliament for the better Eſtabliſhment thereof, 
85 namely, to the Charter-houſe Act, 3 Car. 1, in which 


it is declared and ordered in expreſs Terms, that 
no Governor, Officer, or Penſioner ſhall be ad- 


mitted into that Hoſpital, till they ſhall have taken 


= the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. When 
= the Maſter had ſaid this, one of the Governors 


aſked, what this was to the Purpoſe ? To whom the 
Duke of Ormond replied, he thought it very 
much to the Purpoſe ; for an Act of Parliament 


I | was not ſo flight a Thing, but that it deſerved to 
be conſidered ; and, after ſome other Diſcourſe, the 


Queſtion was put, whether Andrew Popham ſhould 
be admitted ? and it paſſed in the Negative. And 
as ſoon as that Vote was paſſed, Lord Chancellor 
Fefferies flung away, and ſome others followed 


him, that there was not a Number left (namely, 


not nine, a Majority of the ſixteen Governors) 
to act as an Aſſembly, or do any more Buſineſs at 
that Time, or it was intended forthwith to have 
returned an Anſwer to his Majeſty's Letter. The 
Archbiſhop of: Canterbury attempted ſeveral Times 


W afterwards to have another Aſſembly, that this 


Letter might be wrote to the King, but could 
not get a full Number together till Midſummer 
following: And in the mean Time, a broad Seal 
was ſent to the Charter-houſe to compleat and ra- 
tity this Diſpenſation for Popham, and a Copy of 
it left with the Maſter, collated in his Preſence 
with the Original, and atteſted by proper Wit- 
neſſes. On Mridfſummer-Day, 5 4 5 nine of the 


& Governors met at the Charter-houſe, namely, the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Duke of Ormond, 
a 3 Marquils 


THESE: 


xxil) An Account of the Author's 
Marquiſs of Halifax, Earl of Craven, Ear! af 
Berz. Farl of Berkeley, Earl of Nottingha 
Biſhop of London, and Dr. Barnet the . 
When a ſecond Letter from his Majeſty and the 
Letter diſpenſatory under the broad Seal, was 


read and conſidered, and a Letter drawn up to 
give humbly their Reafons to his Majeſty, why 


the Admiſſion of Andrew Popham into the Hoſ- 
ital. This not ſatisfying King James, he gave it 


to Lord Chancellor Fefferies, and bid him find out 


a Way how he might have Right done him at 
the Hoſpital ; and the Maſter was particularly 
threatened to be ſummoned before the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Commiſſioners ; but they were by this Time 
quarrelling with the two Univerfities, and had 
their Hands full of other Buſineſs; and the Go- 
vernors concerned with the Maſter in this Affair, 
were Perſons of ſuch high Rank, fo great a Cha- 
racter, and ſo well able to defend him, that the 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners (though the great 
Support of the diſpenſing Power) did not care to 
take up this Affair; nor could they ever get any 
Popiſh Governor or Penſioner admitted into the 
Charter-ho:!fe. 

This was the firſt Stand made agaläft the diſ- 
penſing Power in that Reign, by any Society in 
England, and did good Service to the Publick ; as 
„. a little Frontier Garrifon well-defended 
gives a Check to a great Army, and a good Ex- 


ample to the reſt of the Country to ſtand ſtoutly 


upon their Defence. 
This was an effectual Bar to Dr. Burnet 5 Prefer- 
ment from the Court, during the Remainder of King 
Jamess Reign; and he was ſo wiſe as to employ 


himſelf 


$ = 
„ 


they could not comply with his Pleaſure, as to 
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himſelf much better than in ſach Purſuits, 


| '8 namely, in finiſhing in Latin, his ſecond Part of 


the Theory, de Conflagratione Mundi, de novis Celts 


= © noud Terrd, ac de Beato Sæculo, five de Mundo 


renovato, & rerum oimmium Conſummatione, which he 
publiſhedin 4to. in the Beginning of the Year 168, 
and dedicated it to his ſecond noble Pupil, become 
by the Death of his Grandfather, not long before, 
Duke of Ormond; as he had dedicated the firſt 
Part to his firſt noble Pupil the Earl of Miliſbire, 
great Part of it having been compoſed (as the Dedi- 
cation informs us) during his Travels with that 
young Lord. This firſt Part, a Quarto in Latin, 
bearing the Title of Telluris Theoria Sacra, &c. 
was ſo well received by the learned, upon its firſt 
Appearance, in the Year 1680; and ſo much 


i commended by King Charles II. that upon this 


Encouragement Dr. Burnet publiſhed it in Eng liſh 
in the Year 1684 in Folio, with a Dedication to 


= the King, as he did the ſecond Part, in the Year 
1689, with a no leſs elegant Dedication to Queen 


Mary, he having been introduced to Court by his 
honoured Tutor and moſt worthy Friend Arch- 


| biſhop Jilloiſon; and by his Grace's eſpecial Re- 


commendation he had the Honour of ſucceeding 
him as Clerk of the Cloſet to King William: Dr. 
Burnet was then looked upon as in tne Way to 
great Preferment, and he had a fine Proſpect be- 
fore him when he publiſhed, in the Year 1692, 
his Archeologie Philoſophica, five Doctrina anti- 


gua de Rerum Originibus, in Quarto, with a Dedi- 


cation to King William, whoſe Character he there 
draws with great Strength of Genius and Art, in 
a moſt beautiful Stile peculiar to himſelf. But 
neither the Patron, nor the Dearning moſt appa- 

Ve a 4 rent 
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Wil rent in this Book, could protect the Author from | 
0 the great Clamours raiſed againſt him for alle- i 
vl gorizing in it the Scripture Account of the Fall 

1 of our firſt Parents, which it muſt be confeſſed, is 
dione with too great an Air of Ridicule, and Dr. 

Wt Burnet himſelf ſeems afterwards to have been ſen- 

10 ſible of this; for it appears from the Copy of a 

"nh Latin Letter of Dr. Burnet's own Hand-Writing 

1 to Monſ. Wolters, Bookſeller, at Amſterdam, dated 

11 Sept. 14, 1694, that he choſe to have the moſt 

ht offenſive Parts omitted in the future Editions of 

10 his Works. The Letter is ſhort, and not unwor- 
Fl: thy of Notice: © Literas tuas, Humaniſſime Dc» 

| | e mine, datas Amſtelodami, Auguſti 25, non ita 

Il * pridem accepi. In quibus mihi notum facis, te 

10 % ſcripta mea Latina typis jam ſemel mandaſſe; 

110 © diſtractiſque fere exemplaribus, in animo tibi elle 

100 * eadem recudere: proin me rogas, ut ſiquid ad- 
WH c dendum habeam, id ad te tranſmittam : habeo 
1 c equidem nonnulla addenda, fed quæ non licet 

| lj « per valetudinem digerere, aut ſuis locis attexere; 

WH * fac itaque ut libet, non impedio ; velim tantum, 

Wl ce ut omittatur in hac novi editione, dictiuncula 

0 * ia, En Primordia Artis Sutorie ! (Archæol. 

| I * lib. ii. c. 7. p. 293) & ad fictum illum Dialo- 
6. * gum inter Evam & Serpentem in eodem capite, 
WH te p. 281. adjice, ſi placet in margine (vide Amy» | 
| I * raldum de Serpente Tentatore, & Andream Ri- 
($1118 e vinum de Serpente Seductore ad mentem Ju- 
411 % dæorum & Chriſtianorum) cetera tux cure | 
110 * & humanitati permitto, precorque ut valeas. 
(Wit And he had expreſſed himſelf to the ſame 

0 Purpoſe ſometime before the Date of this Letter 

1 in a Latin Epiſtle, Ad Virum Clariſſimum, A. B. 

I (generally underſtood to be Archbiſhop 7 oc 
0 | circa 
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circa nuper editum de Archæologiis Philoſophi- 
„ cis libellum: © Si quid crude & immaturè dic- 
tum eſt, quod Piis & Sapientibus offendiculo eſ- 
4 ſe poſſit, id totum, quicquid eſt, indictum vo- 
Jo; & colloquium inter Evam & Serpentem 
quod nonnullis diſplicere audio, vel ſi quid ſit 
„ præterea cognatæ indolis amputari, & abſcindi, 
„ fine dolore patiar. If any Thing improper and 
W not well digeſted is ſaid in this Book, which 
Z ſhould give the leaſt Offence to pious and wiſe 
Men, he declares himſelf ſorry for it, and wiſhes 
it had not been ſaid; and he would willingly con- 
ſent, that the Diſcourſe between Eve and the Ser- 
pent, and whatever elſe there is of the ſame 
Sort in that Book, ſhould be eraſed and ſtruck out 
Jof it; and he would only plead this in his De- 
W fence; © Ad Eruditos & Myſtas hæc ſcripſimus 
in lingua non vulgari: neque eorum Cauſam 
W < tuemur, qui hæc Sacra, ne dicam, Myſteria te- 
mere in vulgus ſpargunt in propinis legenda & 
b agitanda.” He wrote theſe Things for the learn- 


ed and the Clergy, whoſe religious Principles were 


f well founded, in a Language not underſtood b 
the Vulgar, and he would by no Means juſtify 


thoſe who ſpread raſhly ſuch ſacred, not to ſay 


W myſterious Subjects among them, to be debated 
over their Cups; © & quoad ſacram Scripturam in 
g genere, five Litteralem, five myſticam, hanc 
caœlitus nobis datam, tanquam fidei regulam, 


„ vie ducem, & Salutis Aſylum profitemur, om- 


niq; honore, reverentia & veneratione proſequi- 
mur.“ And as to the ſacred Scripture in general, 
g whether literally or myſtically underſtood, he ac- 
knovwledges it to be given us from Heaven, as the 
Kule of our Belief, the Guide of our Life and 


the 


1 
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the Refuge of our Salvation, and profeſſes to pay 
to it all Honour, Reverence, and Veneration. © 
But all this came too late, or however proved 


inſufficient to lay the Storm raiſed againſt. the Au- 3 


thor of Archevogie Philaſophicæ, which was ra- 


ther increaſed than abated by the Encomium given 


to it by Mr. Charles Blount, the Author of eff 


Oracles of Reaſon, in a Letter to his Friend Mr, 
Gildon ; in which he tells him, that, according tol 


his Promiſe, he had fent him the 7th and Ich 
Chapters of the great and learned Dr. Burnet's Ar. 
cbœolagiæ Philoſophice (the moſt exceptionable in 
the whole Work) tranſlated, it is to be preſumed, 
for Mr. Gildon's Uſe ; and as to the Piece itſelf, | 
he declares he thinks it to be the moſt 1 ingenious 
he ever read, and full of the moſt accurate as well 
as learned Obſervations, &c. (vide the miſcella- 
neous Works of Charles Blount, Eſq; p. 1ft.)| 
Wherefore it was judged proper, in that critical] 
Seaſon, that Dr. Burnet ſhould retire from his | 
Poſt of Clerk of the Cloſet to his Majeſty. And} 
from that Time he did retire to his beloved Studies 
and Contemplations in the Charter-houſe, without 
ſeeking, or perhaps deſiring, for he appears not to i 
have been ambitious of any further Preferment. He 
tells us in his Introduction to the ſecond Part of his 
Theory in Engliſh [* We dote upon this preſent 
World. and the Enjoyments of it; and it is not 
without Pain, Fear, and Reluctancy, that we are 
torn from them, as if our Hopes lay all within 


the Compaſs of this Life; yet he knows not by 


what good Fate, his Thoughts had been always 4 
fixed upon Things to come, more than upon 
Things preſent. Thefe I know by certain Expe- 


rience to be but Trifles; and if there be Nothing 
more 


> pay i 
Wetter than a Trifle. 
Ppefore us in that we call Eternity for great and 
Au- 


I 5 
roved 


1S ra- 


given 
f The : 
| Mr. 
ng toll 
] 8th 
s Ar 0 ' 
le inf 
med, i 
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well 
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11t.) 
1t1cal 
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| prefided more than 30 Years : 
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more to come, the whole Being of Man is no 
But there is Room enough 


noble Scenes; and the Mind of Man feels itſelf 


ieſſened and ſtraitened in this low and narrow 
State ; wiſhes, and wants to ſee Something greater ; 
and if it could diſcern another World coming on 
this Side eternal Life; a beginning Glory, the beſt 


that Earth can bear, it would be a Kind of Im- 


mortality to enjoy the Proſpect beforehand; to 
ſee when this Theatre is diſſolved, where we hall 


act next, and what Parts. What Saints and Heroes, 
if J may ſo ſay, will appear upon that Stage, and 
with what Luſtre and Excellency.” | Meditating on 
theſe high Subjects, and in endeavouring to trace 


| out and explain the great Steps of Providence in 


the Creation and various Revolutions of the Earth, 


| Dr. Burnet, diſentangled and diſencumbered from 


the general Buſineſs and Purſuits of Life, ſpent his 
Time in a ſingle State to a good old Age, to the 

27th of September 1715, in or about the 8oth 
Year of his Age, and was buried in the Chapel of 
the Charter -houſe, over which he had happily 
May he there reſt 
in Peace, till he ſhall be finally delivered from 


W this Bondage of Corruption into the glorious Li- 


berty of the Sons of God, and to the View and 
Poſſeſſion of that bleſſed Immortality which he ſo 
ardently wiſhed for, through the Merits of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ! 

It is one of the many Arts of the infidel Tribe, 
to catch eagerly at every Thing ireely ſpoken and 
out of the beaten Track in a great Man's Wri- 


| tings, to commend it highly, and inſinuate, if not 
1 directly aſlert, that he is one of them, though for 


particular 
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particular Reaſons and private Intereſt he doth not 
openly join them: And, on the other Hand, it is 5 
moſt heartily to be wiſhed, that learned ſetiow 1 
Chriſtians would be eſpecially careful to keep their 
Tempers, and abſtain from railing in their theo- 
logical Diſputes. The Length is very ſurprizing M 
and much to be lamented, that Diſputes too fre- 
quently carty Men, good in other Reſpects, more 
eſpecially if Party Zeal be mingled with it: For 
to what elſe can be attributed thoſe bitter Invec- 
tives thrown out againſt Archbiſhop Tillotſon, in 
the Writings of his Opponents, as a Socinian; not- 
withſtanding his four moſt excellent Sermons in | 
Defence of Chr:/?'s Divinity, and even as an A- 
theiſt, in direct Contradiction to the unanſwerable | 


Diſcourſes, that ſtand firſt in his Works, On the 

160 Being of God, and on the Folly of Atheiſm : ? The 2 

[11188 Diſciple is not above his Maſter ; it is enough for 
11111888 the Diſciple to be as his Maſter ; and if they have 
„ called the Maſter Bee/zebub, how much more 
11/1 ſhall they call they of his Houſhold ? This was 
10 enough to comfort Dr. Burnet, and to make him 
1 bear up chearfully againſt the Load of Calymny, | 
0 thrown upon him, and after the Example of his 
WH, great Maſter, the good Archbiſhop, to pray to 
| ill! God to forgive thoſe that libelled him, for he did. 
I (vide Dr. Sherlock's Sermon at the Temple, De- 


cember 3oth, 1694.) 2 
It would be endleſs to pretend to tranſcribe the E 


£11108 fine Things that have been ſaid of this Theory, NF 


1411008 The Author of the Eſſay on the Writings and Ge- 
10 nius of Mr. Pope (p. 1 18 ) has not ſcrupled from 
100 this ſingle 9 to rank Dr. Burnet with 
10 the very few in whom the three great Faculties 
I of the Soul, namely Judgment, Imagination, and 
1005 Memory, 


Writings of Cicero, Truth and 
have there ſo charming a Dreſs, that it could 
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Memory, have been found united; according to 


him, there have exiſted but a few tranſcendent 
ZE Geniuſes that have been ſingularly bleſt with this 
rare Aſſemblage of different Talents. All that he 
could recolle&, who enjoyed in full Vigour a ſub- 
lime and ſplendid Imagination, a clear and pene- 
trating Underſtanding, and an exact and tenacious 
Memory, were Herodotus, Plato, Tully, Livy, Ta- 
= c:iu5, Galilzo, Bacon, Deſcartes, Malebranche, Mil- 
ton, Burnet of the Charter-houſe, Berkeley, and 
Monteſquicu; and the ſame judicious Critic proceeds 
WT afterwards (p. 271) to deliver himſelf in the fol- 
lowing Terms of high Compliment to Dr. Burnet: 
lt has been the Lot of many great Names not 
to have been able to expreſs themſelves with Beau- 
ty and Propriety in the Fetters of Verſe in their 
reſpective Languages, who yet manifeſted the 
Force, Fertility, and creative Power of a moſt 


poetic Genius in Proſe. This was the Caſe of 


Plato, of Fenelon, of Sir Philip Sidney, and of Dr. 
= Thomas Burnet, who, in his Theory of the Earth, 
has diſplayed an Imagination very nearly equal to 
that of Milton. The Spectator begins his 146th 
5 Paper with the Obſervation That we know the 
De- 


e higheſt Pleaſure our Minds are capable of en- 


e joying with Compoſure, when we read ſub- 
lime Thoughts communicated to us by Men 


the of great Genius and Eloquence. Such 1s the 


eory. | 
Ge- 
from 
with 
lties | 
and | 
ry, 8 


Entertainment we meet with in the philoſophic 
good Senſe 


* not be more agreeably repreſented with the Ad- 


* dition of poetical Fiction and the Power of 


«© Numbers. This ancient Author and a modern 


one have fallen into my Hands, within theſe 


few 


— — 
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« few Days—The modern is that admirable Wri- 


de ter, the Author of The Theory of the Earth. 


* The Subjects, with which I Regt been enter- 
* tained, both bear a near Affinity; they are 
* upon Enquiries hereafter ; and the Thoughts 
© of the latter ſeem to me to be raiſed above thoſe 


e of the former, in Proportion to his Advantages 


ce of Scripture and Revelation. He has with a 
*« coleſtial Ambition, as far as it is conſiſtent with 
« Humility and Devotion, examined the Ways of 


« Providence, from the Creation to the Diflolu- 


* tion of the viſible World; and when this ad- 
© mirable Author has reviewed all that is paſt, or 
e js to come; how could a Guardian Angel that 
ce had attended it thro' all its Courſes and Chan- 
« pes ſpeak more emphatically at the End of his 
« Charge over it, than does our Author when he 


oe makes a funeral Oration over the Globe, look- 


<« ing to the Point where it once ſtood.” (in the 


_ Concluſion of the 13th Chapter of the 2d Part of 
the Theory, concerning the Conflagration of the 


Earth) 

And Sir Richard Steele's great Friend and School- 
ſellow, Mr. Addiſon, ſo early as the Year 1669, 
wrote an excellent Latin Ode in Praiſe of this 
Theory, from Magdalen-College, in Oxford, a fine 
Specimen of the noble Superſtructure he was then 
railing on the Foundations of Literature, laid in 
at the Charter-houſe, as well as a moſt handſome 
Compliment to the great Genius then preſiding on 
ver it. 

But notwithſtanding all theſe Encomiums on 
this Theory, we do not pretend to aſſert that it is 
mathemarically true. Mr. Flamſted is reported to 
have ſaid peeviſhly to Dr. Burnet, that there went 

more 
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wore to the making of the World than a fine turned 


Period; and that he was able to overthrow the 
Theory in one Sheet of Paper. Others attacked it 
in Form. Mr. Eraſmus Warren, Rector of Wor- 
lington in Suffolk, puvlithed two Pieces againſt it, 


oon after its Appearance in Exgliſb, and Dr. Bur- 


net anſwered them; and Mr. John, afterwards Dr. 
Yohn Keill, eee Profeſtor of Geometry in Ox- 


ford, publiſhed an Examination of Dr. Burnet's 


2 of the Earth, in 1698, to which Dr. Bur- 
vet replied, in ſome Reflections on the Theory of 
the Earth, which with bis Anſwers to Warren, are 
publiſhed at the End of this Edition of the Theory. 


A ſecond Edition of Dr. KeilPs Examination, 
was publiſhed in 1734, wherein he joins Mr. 


IWhiſton's Theory of the Earth to Dr Burnet's ; and 


it muſt be confeſſed, Dr. Keill was a very able as 


well as a very warm Adverſary, and appears to 


have confuted ſolidly the Theory, on true mathe- 


matical Principles; but however he has ſaid enough 
to diſcover that he had an high Opinion both of 
the Author and the Work : Never was any Book 


of Philoſophy, according to him, written in a 


more lofty and plauſible Stile than Dr. Burnet's 


Theory: The noble and elegant Deſcriptions, 
which the Author gives the Subject he treats of, 
thew that he has a great Command of Language ; 

and he even vouchſafes to make this Apology for 
Dr. Burnet's Miſtakes : © That it was his Unhappi- 
neſs to begin at firſt with the Cartgſian Philoſophy, 
and not having a ſufficient Stock of mathematical 
and mechanical Principles to examine it rightly, he 
too raſhly believed it, and thought that there was 
but little Skill required in thoſe Sciences to be- 


come a F bilgloyaer ; and therefore, in Imitation 
0E 
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A 
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of Deſcartes, he would undertake to ſhew how 
the World was made, a Taſk: too great even for a | 
Mathematician.“ Dr. Keill ſeems right in this A- 


pology; Deſcartes's Philoſophy was the Philoſo- 
phy in Vogue when Dr. Burnet entered on thoſe 
Studies, the great Author of what is now called 
after his own Name, the Newtoxzan Philoſophy, 
being at that Time unknown; and it is but too 
probable, or rather too plain, that Dr. Burnet re- 
lied on Deſcartess Principles. The Reader per- 
haps may be ready to wonder, that a Book fun- 
damentally wrong ſhould run through ſo many 
Editions, and be ſo much read; and he may ex- 
preſs the ſame Surprize, if he pleaſes, in regard 
to Mr. Whifton's New Theory of the Earth, which 


is a Work of the ſame Nature, and has been e-| 
qually well received. Mr. Keill is allowed to have 


ſhewn the Inſufficiency of both theſe Theories, 


vet cannot, he ſays, but acknowledge, that 


«© Mr. Mhiſton, the ingenious Author of the New 
&« Theory of the Earth, has made greater Diſcove- 
&« ries, and proceeded on more philoſophical Prin- 
„e ciples than all the Theoriſts before him have 
« done.” (ibid. p. 140) But the Reaſon is plain, no 
Man reads Homer's Iliad for Hiſtory, any more than 
he reads Milton's Paradiſe Loft for Divinity; though 
it is poſſible that there may be true Hiſtory in the 
one, as it is certain, that there is true Divinity in 
the other. Such Works are read purely to enter- 
tain and amuſe the Fancy; and it is not the Story, 
but the Imagery, that is principally ſought after. 
Why may not Burnet's and Mbiſton's Theories be 
read with the ſame View? They are not, it may 
be ſaid, ſtrictly true in the philoſophic Part, and 
ſo in that Light are not to be depended on: 2 
= they 
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they preſent to the Imagination new and amazing 
Scenes; and therefore will always furniſh out the 
higheſt Entertainment to a Reader, who is capa- 
ble of being pleaſed as well as inſtructed. And of 
Mr. Whiften's Theory, it is but Juſtice to ſay, that 
though it may be found defective in regard to its 
main Scheme, yet it every where abounds with 
true and uſeful Philoſophy. And here it may be 
proper to inſert the great Mr. Locke's Opinion of 
Mr. Whifton's Theory, in his Letter to Me Moly- 
Neu, dated February 22, 1696-7. © You deſire 

to know what the Opinion of the Ingenious is 
concerning Mr. Whifton's Theory; I have not 
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| © heard any one of my Acquaintance ſpeak of 


4; but with great Commendation as it deſerves. 
“ And truly I think he is more to be admired, 

* that he has laid down an Hypotheſis, whereby 
* he has explained fo many wonderful, and be- 
e fore, inexplicable Things in the great Changes 
« of this Globe, than that ſome of them (hould 
* not go ealily down with ſome Men, when the: 
% Whole was entirely new to all. He is one of 
« thoſe Sort of Writers that Lalways fancy ſhould 
ebe maſt eſteemed and encouraged. 'I am always 
« for the Builders, who bring Dae Addition to 


« our Knowledge, or at leaſt ſome new Thing to 


« our Thoughts.” 

In the Year 1726, there was publiſhed in Latin 
a Book intitled, De Statu Moriuorum & Reſung en- 
tum, concerning our State when dead, and when 
we ſhall ariſe to Life again, by Dr. Thomas Bur 
net, but without either the Editor's or Printer's 
Name i however with a ſhort Latin Advertiſe- 
ment to this Purpoſe, that Dr. Burnet had himſelf 
printed two or three Copies of this Book, one of 


b which 
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which was found among his Papers after his 
Death, with ſome Alterations ; and the Editor put | 
it forth, leſt a finiſhed Piece of this very great 
Man ſhould be loſt to the World. One of Dr. 
Burnet's own Copies of this Work ſomehow or 
other had crept abroad, and been bought at a 
public Auction for Dr. Mead, the Phyſician, who 
was ſo much pleaſed with it, as to order ſome Co- 
pies of it to be finely printed in Quarto, at his own 
Expence, only for a few ſele& Friends, as Dr. Mead 
profeſſed ; and with an expreſs Caution, printed 
in the Beginning of thoſe Copies, that into whole | 
ſoever Hands any one of them came, they ſhould 
be particularly careful to keep it to themſelves, 
and not ſuffer it to be expoſed to the Ignorant 
and Vulgar. And even this Caution the Turrep- 
titious Editor of this Book has the Impudence to | 
place before it, in Hopes of increaſing the Sale by 
thus pretending to make a Secret of the Book. 
Much the ſame Fate attended another Book of Dr. 
Burnet's in Latin, entitled, de Fide et Officiis 
Chriſtianorum, of the Faith and Duties of Chriſ- 
tians; a ſurreptitious Copy of this Work from the 
Proof-Sheets, as it appeared, upon Examination, 
had got into the World : This at length prevailed 
upon Mr. Wilkinſon of Lincoln's-Inn, Dr. Burnet's 
particular Friend, who was in Poſſeſſion of all the 
Doctor's Papers and Works to publiſh in the Year 
1727, a correct Copy of both theſe Books, tho 
he was ſatisfied the Doctor, as he tells us in the 
Preface to that De Fide & Officirs, had not de- 
ſigned to make them public; but now they were 
become ſo in a wretched Manner, moſt ſadly man- 
gled and full of Faults, Mr Wiltinſon, out of his 
particular Reſpect and Honour to Dr. Purnet's 
Memory, 
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Memory thought proper to oblige the Learned 


with a true Copy of them, corrected by Dr. Bur- 
net himſelf, and to this corrected Copy of the 


Book, De Statu Mortuorum & Reſurgentium, in 


its ſecond Edition in 1733, is added an Appen- 
dix, De futurd Tudeorum Reſtauratione, Of the 
| future Reſtoration of the Jews : it appearing to 
the Editor from Dr. Burnet's Papers, that it was 
deſigned to be placed there. Dr. Burnet is ſaid to 
have publiſhed three ſmall Pieces without his 
Name, under the Title of Remarks on Mr. Locke's 
Eſſay on human Underſtanding, but as his Friend 
Mr. Wilkinſon has taken no Notice of them, nei- 
ther ſhall we, but conclude with obſerving ; that 


thoſe Books before-mentioned, together with a 


Relation of the Proceedings at the Charter- houſe, 
upon Occaſion of K. James II. his preſenting a 
Papiſt to be admitted into that Hoſpital, by Vir- 
tue of his Letters Diſpenſatory, publiſned in the 
Year 1689, are all the acknowledged Works of 


the celebrated Dr. T, Bomas Burnet. 
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| 
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Sl by Pe this Volume Lb in their proper 
Places, there remains not much to be ſaid here to 
the Reader. This Theory of the Earth may be 
called Sacred, becauſe it is not the common Phy- 
fiology of the Earth, or of the Bodies that compoſe 
it, but reſpects only the great Turns of Fate, and 
the Revolutions of our natural World; ſuch as are 
taken Notice of in the Sacred Writings, and are 
truly the Hinges upon which the Providence of this 
Earth moves; or whereby it opens and ſhuts the 
ſeveral ſucceſſive Scenes whereof it is made up. 
This Engliſb Edition is the ſame in Subſtance with 
the Latin, though, I confeſs, tis not ſo properly a 
Tranſlation, as a new Compoſition upon the ſame 
Ground, there being ſeveral additional Chapters in 
it, and ſeveral new-moulded. 
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As every Science requires a peculiar Genius, ſo 


likewiſe there is a Genius peculiarly improper for 
every one: And as to Philoſophy, which is the 


Contemplation of the Works of Nature, and the 
Providence that governs them, there is no Tem- 


per or Genius, in my Mind, ſo improper for it, 


as that which we call a mean and narrow Spirit; 


and which the Greeks call Li:tleneſs of Soul. This 
is a Defect in the firſt Make of ſome Mens Minds, 
which can ſcarce ever be corrected afterwards, 
either by Learning or Age. And as Souls that 
are made little and incapacious cannot enlarge their 
Thoughts to take in any great Compaſs of Times 
or Things; ſo what is beyond their Compaſs, 
or above their Reach, they are apt to. look upon 
as fantaſtical, or at leaſt would willingly have 
it paſs ſor ſuch in the World. Now as there is 
nothing ſo great, fo large, fo iminenſe, as the 
Works of Nature, and the Methods of Providence, 
Men of this Complexion muſt 'needs be very un- 


fit for the Contemplation of them. Who would 


ſet a purblind Man at the Top of the Maſt to diſ- 
cover Land? Or upon an high Tower to draw a 
Landſkip of the Country round about? For the 
fame Reaſon, ſhort-ſighted Minds are unfit to 
make Philoſophers, whoſe proper Buſineſs it is to 
diſcover and deſcribe in comprehenſive Theories 
the Phenomena of the World, and the Cauſes of 
them. 

This Original Diſeaſe of the Mind is ſeldom 
cured by Learning, which cures many others ; 


like a Fault in the firſt Stamina of the Body, it 


cannot eaſily be rectified afterwards. Tis a great 


Miſtake to think that every ſort of Learning makes 


A Man 
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a Man a competent Judge of Natural Speculations : 
We ſee unhappy Examples to the contrary amongſt 
the Chriſtian Fathers, and particularly in St. Auſtin, 
who was unqueſtionably a Man of Parts and Learn- 
ing ; but interpoſing jn. a Controverſy where his 
Talent did not lie, ſhewed his Zeal againſt the 
Antipodes to very ill purpoſe, though he drew his 
Reatons partly from Scripture. And it within a 
few Years, or in the next Generation, it ſhould 
prove as certain and demonſtrable, that the Earth 


xxxix 


1 moved, as it is now, that there are Antipodes; 


thoſe that have been zealous againſt it, and en- 
gaged the Scripture in the Controverſy, would have 
the ſame Reaſon to repent of their Forwardneſs, 
that St. Auſtin would have now, if he was alive. 
'Tis a dangerous thing to engage the Authority of 
Scripture in Diſputes about the Natural World, in 
Oppoſition to Reaſon ; leſt Time, which brings all 
Things to Light, ſhould diſcover that to be evi- 
dently falſe which we had made Scripture to aſſert: 
And I remember St. Auſtin, in his Expoſition up- 
on Genefis, hath laid down a Rule to this very pur- 
poſe, though he had the Unhappineſs, it ſeems, 
not to follow it always himſelf. The Reaſon alſo, 
which he gives there for his Rule, is very good 
and ſubſtantial : For, faith he *, , the Unbelievers 
or Philoſophers ſhall certainly know us to be miſtaken, 


** 


1 


* Gen. ad, lit. lib. 1. c. 19. Plerumque accidit ut aliquid de Terra, 
de Cœlo, de c#teris hujus mundi elementis, fc. Cum enim quen- 
quam Chriſtianorum in eã re quam optime norunt, errare deprehende- 
r1nt, & vanam ſententiam ſuam ex noſtris libris aſſerere, quo pacto illis 
libris credituri ſunt de Reſurrectione Mortuorum, & ſpe vitæ æternæ 
regnoque cœlorum, quando de his rebus quas jam experiri vel indu- 
bitatis numeris percipere potuerunt, fallaciter putaverint eſſe con- 
ſcriptos? | | 
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| and to err in thoſe things that concern the Natural 

[ Mord, and ſee that we alledge our (Sacred) Books | 

for ſuch vain Opinions, how ſhall they believe thoſe 

ſame Books when they tell them of the RES u R- 

| RECTION of the Dead, and the World to come, 
if they find them to be fallaciouſly worit in ſuch things 
as lie within their certain Knowledge ? 

We are not to ſuppoſe that any Truth concern- 
ing the Natural World can be an Enemy to Reli- 
gion; ſor Truth cannot be an Enemy to Truth, 
God is not divided againſt himſel ; and therefore 
we ought not upon that Account to condemn or 
cenſure what we have not examined or cannot diſ- 
prove ; as thoſe, that are of this narrow Spirit we 
are ſpeaking of, are very apt to do. Let every thing 
I be tried and examined in the firſt Place, whether 
it be True or Falſe ; and if it be found falſe, tis 
then to be conſidered, whether it be ſuch a Falſity 
i as is prejudicial to Religion or no. But for every 
WM: new Theory that is propoſed, to be alarmed, as if 
; all Religion was falling about our Ears, is to make 
i! the World tuſpect that we are very ill aſſured of the 
li Foundation it ſtands upon. Beſides, do not all 
li Men complain, even theſe as well as others, of the 
| great Ignorance of Mankind ? how little we know, 
Uo and how much is {till unknown? and can we ever 

know more, unleſs ſomething new be diſcovered ? 
It cannot be old when it comes firſt to light, when 
firſt invented, and firſt propoſed. It a Prince ſhould 
conjplain of the Poorneſs oi his Exchequer, and 
the Scarcity of Money in his E. * 20% would he 
be angry with his Merchants, it they brought him 
home a Cargo of good Buliion, cr a Maſs of Gold 
out of a foreign Country? and give this Reaſon 
only for it, He would have no new Silver; neither 


| ſhould 
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ſhould any be current in his Dominions but what 
had his own Stamp and Image upon it : How 
ſhould this Prince or his People grow rich? To 


-xli 


complain of Want, and yet refuſe all Offers of a 


Supply, looks very ful en, or very fantaſtical. 


I might mention alſo upon this occaſion another 


Genius and Diſpoſition in Men, which oiten makes 
them improper for Fhiloſophical Contemplations ; 


not ſo much, it may be, from the Narrowneſs of 
their Spirit and Underſtanding, as becauſe they will 
not take Time to extend them. I mean Men of 
Wit and Parts, but of ſhort Thoughts and little 
Meditation, and that are apt to diſtruſt every Thing 
for a Fancy or Fiction that is not the Dictate of 
Senſe, or made out immediately to their Senſes. 
Men of this Humour and Character call fuch Theo- 
ries as theſe philoſophick Romances, and think 
themſelves witty in the Expreſſion; they allow 
them to be pretty Amuſements of the Mind, but 
I am afraid if an An- 
gel ſhould write the Theory of the Earth, they 
would paſs the ſame Judgment upon it; where 
there is. Variety of Parts in a due Contexture, with 
ſomething of ſurprizing Aptneſs in the Harmony 


and Correſpondency of them, this they call a Ro- 
mance; but ſuch Romances muſt all Theories of 
| Nature and of Providence be, and muſt have every 


Part of that Character with Advantage, if they be 
well repreſented, There is in them, as I may ſo 


fay, a Plot or Myſtery purſued through the whole 


Work, and certain grand Iſſues or Events upon. 
which the reſt depend, or to which they ere ſubor· 
dinate; but theſe Things we do not make or con- 
tive ourſelves, but find and diſcover them, being 
made 
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made already by the great Author and Governor of 


the Univerſe : And when they are clearly diſcover'd, 


well digeſted, and well reaſon d in every Part, 
there is, * methinks, more of Beauty in ſuch a Theo- 
ry, at leaſt a more maſculine Beauty, than in any 
Poem or Romance; and that ſolid Truth that is 
at the Bottom gives a Satisfaction to the Mind, that 


it can never have from any Fiction how artificial 


ſoever it he. 
To enter no further upon this Matter, tis enough 


to obſerve, that when we make Judgments and 


Cenſures upon general Preſumptions and Prejudices, 


they are made rather from the Temper and Model 
of our own Spirits, than from Reaſon ; and there- 
fore, if we would neither impoſe upon ourſelves, 
nor others, we muſt lay aſide that lazy and falla- 
cious Method of cenſuring by the Lump, and muſt 


2 things cloſe to the Teſt of True or Falſe, to 


licit Proof and Evidence ; and whoſoever makes 


uch Objections againſt an Hyporbeſ. s, hath a Right 


to be heard, let his Temper and Genius be what 
it will. Neither do we intend that any thing we 
have ſaid here ſhould be underſtood in another 


Senſe. 
To conclude, This Theory being writ with a 


fincere Intention to juſtify the Doctrines of the 


Univerſal Deluge, and of a Paradiſiacal State, and 
protect them from the Cavils of thoſe that are no 
Well-wiſhers to ſacred Hiſtory, upon that Account 
it may reaſonably expect fair Uſage and Acceptance 


with all that are well-diſpoſed; and it will alſo be, 


I think, a great Satis/acticn to them to ſee thoſe 


Pieces of moſt ancient Hiſtory, which have been 


chiefly preſerved in Scripture, confirmed anew, and 


by 
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by another Light, that of Nature and Philoſophy ; 
and alſo freed from thoſe Miſconceptions or Miſre- 

reſentations, which made them fit uneaſy upon 
the Spirits even of the beſt Men that took Time to 
think, Laſtly, In things purely ſpeculative, as theſe 
are, and no Ingredients of our Faith, it is free to' 
differ from one another in our Opinions and Senti- 
ments; and fo I remember St. Auſtin hath obſery'd 
| upon this very Subject of Paradiſe ; wherefore as 
we deſire to give no Offence ourſelves, fo neither 
ſhall we take any at the Difterence of Judgment in 
others; provided this Liberty be mutual, and that 

we all agree to ſtudy Peace, Truth, and a good Life. 
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tion of the E ARTH, 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


In Account of the whole Werk : ; of the Extent and ; 
general Order of it. 


0 I N CE I was firſt inclin'd to the Con- 

0 templation of Nature, and took Plea- 
- | ſure to trace out the Cauſes of Effects, - 
8855 and the Dependance of one thing upon 

another in the viſible Creation, I had always, me- 
Pot. 1. B SR. thought, 
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thought, a particular Curioſity to look back into 
the Sources and ORIGINAL of Things; and to view 
in my Mind, fo far as I was able, the Beginning 
and Progreſs of a RisING WoRLD. | 
AN D after ſome Eſſays of this Nature, and as 1 
thought, not unſucceſsful, I carried on my Enqui- W 
ries further, to try whether this R feng World, 
when form'd and finiſh'd, would continue always | 
the ſame ; in the ſame Forms Structure, and Con- 
ſiſtency; or what Changes it would ſucceflively | 
undergo, by the continued Action of the ſame | 
Cauſes that firſt produc'd it; and, laſtly, what would 
be its final Period and Conſummation. This whole | 
Series and Compaſs of Things taken together, I 
call'd a Courst of NATURE, or, a SYSTEM or 
NATURAL PROVIDENCE ; and thought there was || 
nothing belonging to the external World more 
fit, or more worthy our Study and Meditation, nor | 
any thing that would conduce more to diſcover | 
the Ways of Divine Providence, and to ſhew us| 
the Grounds of all true Knowledge concerning 
Nature. And therefore, to clear up the ſeveral} 
Parts of this Theory, I was willing to lay afide a} 
great many other Speculations, and all thoſe dry 
Subtilties with which the Schools and the Books 
of Philoſophers are uſually fill'd. * 
Bur when we ſpeak of a Riing World, and the 
Contemplation of it, we do not mean this, of the 
Great Univerſe ; for who can deſcribe the Original 
of that vaſt Frame ? But we ſpeak of the Sublu- 
nary World, this Earth, and its Dependencies, 
which roſe out of a Chacs about Six Thouſand| 
Years ago. And ſeeing it hath fallen to our Lot] 
to act upon this Stage, to have our preſent Home 


and Reſidence here, it ſeems moſt reaſonable, and 
the 
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the Place deſign'd by Providence, where we ſhould 


firſt employ our Thoughts, to underſtand the 
Works of God and Nature, We have according- 
ly therefore deſign'd in this Work to give an Ac- 


count of the Original of the Earth, and of all the 
great and general Changes that it hath already 


undergone, or is hence forwards to undergo, till 
the Conſummation of all things. For if from 
thoſe Principles we have here taken, and that 
Theory we have begun in theſe two firſt Books, we 
can deduce with Succeſs and Clearneſs the Origin 
of the Earth, and thoſe States of it that are already 
paſt ; following the ſame Thread, and by the Con- 


great Changes and Converſions that attend it ile 


Day and Night ſhall las ; that is, ſo long as it 


continues an Earth. 
By the States of the Earth that are already paſt, 
we underſtand chiefly Paradiſe and the Deluge ; 


Names well known, and as little known in their 


Nature, By the future States we underſtand the 
Conflagration, and what new Order of Nature 
may follow upon that, till the whole Circle of 
Time and Providence be compleated. As to the firſt 
and paſt States of the Earth, we (ha]l have little 
help from the Ancients, or from any of the Philo- 
ſophers, for the Diſcovery or Deſcription of them: 
We muſt often tread unbeaten Paths, and make a 
Way where we do not find one; but it ſhall be al- 
ways with a Light in our Hand, that we may lee our 
Steps, and that thoſe that follow us may not follow 
There is no Se& of Philoſophers that 
I know of, that ever gave an Account of the Uni- 


; verlal Deluge, or diſcover'd, from the Contem- 


B 2 plation 
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| plation of the Earth, that there had been ſuch a 
1 Thing already in Nature. Tis true, they often talk 
Ul of an Alternation of Deluges and Conflagrations in 
0 this Earth, but they ſpeak of them as Things to 
ah come ; at leaſt, they give no Proof or Argument of 
any that hath already deſtroyed the World. As to 
WK Paradiſe, it ſeems to be repreſented to us by the Gol 
il den Age; whereof the Ancients tell many Stories,“ 
WE ſometimes very luxuriant, and.ſometimes very de- 
fective: For they did not ſo well underſtand the | 
Difference betwixt the new- made Earth and the pre- 
ſent, as to ſee what were the juſt Grounds of the 
Golden Age, or of Paradiſe; though they had ma- 
ny broken Notions concerning thoſe T hings, as to 
the Conflagration in particular. This hath always MI 
been reckon'd one amongſt the Opinions, or Dog- 
mata of the Stoicks, That tbe World was to be de- 
firoyed by Fire, and their Books are full of this No- 
tion; but yet they do not tell us the Cauſes of the 
Conflagration, nor what Preparations there are in lf < 
Nature, or will be, towards that great Change. | 
And we may generally obſerve this of the Ancrents, ff | 
that their Learning or Philoſophy conſiſted more e 
11 in Concluſions, than in Demonſtrations; they had t 
Ii many Truths among them, whereof they did not Wt 
know themſelves the Premiſes or the Proofs : Mt « 
Which is an Argument to me, that the Knowledge 


4 they had, was not a Thing of their own Inven- Wt: 
th tion, or which they came to by fair Reaſoning and MW a 
[Fl Obſervations upon Nature, but was delivered to M 1 
i them from others by Tradition and ancient Fame, b 
Wil ſometimes more publick, ſometimes more ſecret: M1 
th: Theſe Concluſions they kept in Mind, and com- MW d 
1 municated to thoſe of their School, or Sect, or Wb 


Poſterity Ih 
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Poſterity, without knowing, for the moſt part, 


the juſt Grounds and Reaſons of them. | 
Tis the Sacred Writings of Scripture that are 
the beſt Monuments of Antiquity, and to thoſe 
we are chiefly beholden for the Hiſtory of the firſt 
Ages, whether Natural Hiſtory or Civil, Tis true, 
the Poets, who were the moſt ancient Writers 


„among the Greeks, and ſerv'd them both for Hiſto- 


rians, Divines, and Philoſophers, have delivered 
ſome Things concerning the firſt Ages of the 


World, that have a fair Reſemblance of Truth, | 


and ſome Affinity with thoſe Accounts that are 


| | given of the ſame Things by Sacred Authors, and 
theſe may be of Uſe in due Time and Place; but 


yet, leſt any thing fabulous ſhould be mix'd with 


them, as commonly there is, we will never depend 


wholly upon their Credit, nor aſſert any Thing 
upon the Authority of the Ancients which is not 
firſt prov'd by natural Reaſon, or warranted by 
Scripture. : 

IT ſeems to me very reaſonable to believe that be- 
ſides the Precepts of Religion, which are the prin- 
cipal Subject and Deſign of the Books of Holy Scrip- 
ture, there may be providentially conſerved in them 
the Memory of Things and Times ſo remote, as 


could not be retrieved, either by Hiſtory, or by the 


Vight of Nature; and yet were of great Importance 
to be known, both for their own Excellency, and 
alſo to rectify the Knowledge of Men in other 


Things conſequential to them: Such Points may 


be, Our great Epocha, or the Age of the Earth, 
The Origination of Mankind, The Firſt and Para- 
diſiacal State, The Deſtruction of the old World 
by an Univerſal Deluge, The Longevity of its In- 


habitants,. The manner of their Preſervation, and 
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of their Peopling the ſecond Earth; and laſtly, The 
Fate and Changes it is to undergo. Theſe I always 
look d upon as the Seeds of great Knowledge, or 


Heads of Theories fix d on Purpoſe to give us 


Aim and Direction how to purſue the reſt that ; 


depend upon them. But theſe Heads, you ſee, 


are of a mix'd Order, and we propoſe to ourſelves 


in this Work only ſuch as belong to the natural 


World, upon which I believe the Trains of Pro- | 
vidence are generally laid; and we muſt firſt con- 
ſider, how God hath ordered Nature, and then, 
how the Oeconomy of the Intellectual World is | 
adapted to it; for of theſe two Parts conſiſt the 
full Syſtem of Providence. In the mean Time, 
what Subject can be more worthy the Thoughts | 
of any ſerious Perſon, than to view and confider 
the Riſe and Fall, and all the Revolutions, not of | 
a Monarchy or an Empire, of the Grecian or Ro- 
man State, but of an entire World?. 

THz Obſcurity of theſe Things, and their Re- 
moteneſs from common Knowledge, will be made 
an Argument by ſome, why we ſhould not un- 


dertake them; and by others, it may be, the very 


ſame Thing will be made an Argument why we 
ſhould. For my Part I think There 7s nothing ſi 


ſecret that ſhall not be brought to Light, within the 


Compaſs of our World; for we are not to under- 
ſtand that of the whole Univerſe, nor of all Eter- 
nity, our Capacities do not extend ſo far; but 
whatſoever concerns this Sublunary World in the 
whole Extent of its Duration, from the Chaos to 


the laſt Period, this I believe Providence hath made 


us capable to underſtand, and will in its due Time 
make it known. All I ſay, betwixt the firſt 
Chaos and the laſt Completion of Time and all 

Things 


= Pains. 


the Sacred Writings. 
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Things temporary, this was given to the Diſqui- 
ſitions of Men: On either Hand is Eternity, before 


the World and after, which is without our reach: 
But that little Spot of Ground that lies betwixt 


thoſe two great Oceans, this we are to cultivate, 


this we are Maſters of, herein we are to exerciſe 
our Thoughts, to underſtand and lay open the 


| Treaſures of the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs 


hid in this part of Nature and of Providence. 
As for the Difficulty or Obſcurity of an Argu- 
ment,” that does but add to the Pleaſure of con- 
teſting with it, when there are Hopes of Victory ; 
and Succeſs does more than recompenſe all the 
For there is no ſort of Joy more grateful 
to the Mind of Man, than that which ariſeth 


4 from the Invention of Truth ; eſpecially when 


*tis hard to come by. Every Man hath a Delight 
ſuited to his Genius, and as there is Pleaſure in 
the right Exerciſe of any Faculty, ſo eſpecially in 


that of Right-Reaſoning; which is ſtill the great- 
er, by how much the Conſequences are more 
clear, and the Chains of them more long: There 


is no Chace ſo pleaſant, methinks, as to drive a 
Thought, by good Conduct, from one end of the 
World to. ao other; and never to loſe Sight of it 


till it fall into Eternity, where all things are loſt, 
as to our, Knowledge. 


This "Theory being chiefly Philoſophical, Rea- 


ſon is to be our firſt Guide; and where that falls 


ſhort, or any other juſt Occaſion offers itſelf, we 
may receive further Light and Confirmation from 
Both theſe are to be look'd 
upon as of Divine Original, God is the Author of 


both; he that made the Scripture made alſo our 


F aculties, and twere a Reflection upon the Di- 
B 4 vine 
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vine Veracity for the one or the other to be falſe 


vhen rightly uſed. We muſt therefore be care- 


ful and tender of oppoſing theſe to one another, 
becauſe that is, in effect, to oppoſe God to him- 


ſelf. As for Antiquity and the Teſtimonies of 


the Ancients, we only make general Reflections 
upon them, for Illuſtration rather than Proof of 


what we propoſe ; not thinking it proper for an 


Engliſb Treatiſe to multiply Citations out of Greek 
or Lane Authors. 

I am very ſenſible it will be much our Inter elt 
that the Reader of this Theory ſhould be of an] 


ingenuous and unprejudic d Temper, neither does i 


it ſo much require Book- learning and Scholarſhip, 
as good natural Senſe to diſtinguiſh True and Falſe, 
and to diſcern what is well prov'd, and what is 


not. It often happens that Scholaſtick Education, 
like a Trade, does ſo fix a Man in a particular 


Way, that he is not fit to judge of any thing that 


lies out of that Way ; and ſo his Learning becomes 


a Clog to his natural Parts, and makes him more 


indocile, and more incapable of new Thoughts 
and new Improvements, than thoſe that have 


only the Talents of Nature. As Maſters of Ex- 


erciſe had rather take a Scholar that never learn'd 


before, than one that hath had a bad Maſter; ſo 


generally one would rather chuſe a Reader without 


Art, than one ill inſtructed with Learning, but 


opinionative, and without Judgment; yet it is not 


neceſſary they ſhould want either, and Learning 
well plac'd ſtrengthens all the Powers of the 
Mind. To conclude, juſt Reaſoning and a gene- 
rous Love of Truth, whether with or without 
Erudition, is that which makes us moſt compe- 
tent Judges what is true. And further than this, 


in 
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in the Peruſal and Examination of this Work, as 
to the Author, as much Candor as you pleaſe; 

but as to the Theory, we require nothing but 
en and Impartiality. | 


cr. UL 


A general Account of N OAH'S. Flood ; 3 4 dang 
tron what Quantity of Water would be neceſſary 
for the making of it ; that the common Opinion 
and Explication of that Flood 1 15 not iatell. gible. 


5 Is now more than five Thouſand Tom ſince 
= our World was made, and tho' it would be 
a great Pleaſure to the Mind, to recollect and 
view at this Diſtance thoſe firſt Scents of Nature; 
what the Face of the Earth was, when freſh and 
new, and how Things differ d from the State we 
now find them in, the Speculation is ſo remote, 
that it ſeems to be hopeleſs, and beyond the Reach 
of human Wit. We are almoſt the laſt Poſterity 
of the firſt Men, and fallen into the dying Age 
of the World; by what Footſteps, or by what 
Guide can we trace back our Way to thoſe firſt 
rn'd MW Ages, and the firſt Order of Things? And yet, 
- ſo Wmethinks, it is reaſonable to believe, that Di- 
10ut vine Providence, which ſees at once throughout 
but all the Ages and Orders of the World ſhould not 
not be willing to keep Mankind finally and fatally ig- 
ling WW norant of that part of Nature, and of the Univerſe, 
the MW which is properly their Taſk and Province to 
ne- Manage and underſtand. We are the Inhabitants 
out of the Earth, the Lords and Maſters of it; and 
pe- we are endow'd with Reaſon and Underſtanding; | 


his, N doth it not then * belong to us to examine 
in 1 and 
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and unfold the Works of God in this part of th 
Univerſe, which is fallen to our Lot, which fl 
our Heritage and Habitation ? And it will bM 
found, it may be, upon a ſtricter Enquiry, thai 
in the preſent Form and Conſtitution of the Earth 
there are certain Marks and Indications of its fir 
State; with which if we compare thoſe Thing 
that are recorded in Sacred Hiſtory, concerning 
the firſt Chaos, Paradiſe, and an Univerſal Deluge : 
we may diſcover, by the help of thoſe Light 
what the Earth was in its firſt Original, and what 
Changes have ſince ſucceeded in it. 1 
AND tho' we ſhall give a full Account of the 
Origin of the Earth in this Treatiſe, yet thai 
which we have propos'd particularly for the Til © | 
and Subject of it, is to give an Account of the 
primeval Paradiſe, and of the Univerſal Deluge il 
thoſe being the two moſt important things tha 
are explained by the Theory we propoſe. And || 
muſt beg leave in treating of theſe two, to changef 
the Order, and treat firſt of the Deluge, and then} 
of Paradiſe: For though the State of Paradiſe doth} 
precede that of the Flood in Sacred Hiſtory, and 
in the Nature of the Thing, yet the Explicationf 
of both will be more ſenſible and more effectua|, 
if we begin with the Deluge; there being more 
Obſervations and Effects, and thoſe better known 
to us that may be referr'd to this, than to the} 
other; and the Deluge being once truly explain'd,ſf 
we ſhall from thence know the Form and Quality 
of the Ante-diluvian Earth. Let us then pro- 
ceed to the Explication of that great and fatal 
Inundation, whoſe Hiſtory is well known; and 
according to Moſes, the beſt of Hiſtorians, in 2 
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SIXTEEN Hundred and odd Years after the 
Earth was made, and inhabited, it was over- flow- 
ed and deſtroyed in a Deluge of Water. Not a 
Deluge that was National only, or over-run ſome 
particular Country or Region, as Judea or Greece, 


or any other, but it over-ſpread the Face of the 
Whole Earth, from Pole to Pole, and from Eaf# 


to Weſt, and that in ſuch Exceſs, that the Floods 


the Rains deſcending after an unuſual Manner, 
and the Fountains of the Great Deep being broke 
open; ſo as a general Deſtruction and Devaſtation 


was brought upon the Earth, and all Things in it, 


Mankind and other living Creatures ; excepting 
only Noah and his Family, who by a ſpecial Pro- 
vidence of God was preſerved in a certain Ark, or 


& Veſſel made like a Ship, and fuch kinds of living 


Creatures as he took in to him. After theſe Wa- 


ters had rag'd for ſome time on the Earth, they 


began to leffen and ſhrink, and the great Waves 
and Fluctuations of this Deep or Abyſs being quieted 
by Degrees, the Waters retir'd into their Channels 


and Caverns within the Earth; and the Mountains 


and Fields began to appear, and the whole habita- 
ble Earth in that Form and Shape wherein we 
now ſee it. Then the World began again, and 
from that little Remnant preſerv'd in the Ark, 
the preſent Race of Mankind, and of Animals, in 
the known Parts of the Earth, were propagated. 
Thus periſh'd the Old World, and the preſent 
aroſe from the Ruins and Remains of it. 

TH1s is a ſhort Story of the greateſt Thing that 
ever yet happened in the World, the greateſt Re- 
volution and the greateſt Change in Nature ; and 
if we come to reflect ſeriouſly upon it, we ſhall find 

a | it 
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it extreamly difficult, if not impoſſible, to give au 
Account of the Waters that compos'd this Deluge, 
whence they came, or whither they went. If it 
had been only the Inundation of a Country, or of 
a Province, or of the greateſt part of a Continent, 
ſome proportionable Cauſes perhaps might have 
been found out; but a Deluge overflowing the 
whole Earth, the whole Circuit and whole Extent 
of it, burying all in Water, even the greateſt 
Mountains in any known Parts of the Univerſe, to 
find Water ſufficient for this Effect, as it is gene- 
rally explained and underſtood, I think is impoſſi- 
ble. And that we may the better judge of the 
whole Matter, let us firſt compute, how much | 
Water would be requiſite for ſuch a Deluge; ori 
to lay the Earth, confider'd in its preſent Form, 

and the higheſt Mountains, under Water. Then 
let us conſider whether ſuch a Quantity of Water 
can be had out of all the Stores that we know in 
Nature: And from theſe two, we will take our 
Ground and Riſe, and begin to reflect, whether 
the World hath not been hitherto miſtaken in the 
common Opinion and Explication of the general | 


Deluge. 


To diſcover how much Water would be requi- | 
ſite to make this Deluge, we muſt firſt ſuppoſe | 
enough to cover the plain Surface of the Earth, the 


Fields and lower Grounds; then we muſt heap 


up ſo much more upon this. as will reach above 


the Tops of the higheſt Mountains; ſo as drawing 


* 


a Circle over the Tops of the higheſt Mountains | 


quite round the Earth, ſuppoſe from Pole to Pole, 


and another to meet it round the middle of the 
Earth, all that Space, or Capacity, contain'd with- 
in theſe Circles, is to be fill'd up with Water. This 


1 confeſs 
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confeſs will make a prodigious Maſs of Water, 


e an 

wal Wind it looks frightfully to the Imagination ; 'tis 
If it huge and great, but tis extravagantly ſo, as a great 
or of Monſter : It doth not look like the Work of God 
nent, or Nature: However let's compute a little more 


have particularly how much this will amount to, 
ow many Oceans of Water would be — to 


the 
«tent ¶ compoſe this great Ocean rowling in the * with- 


ateſt Out Bounds or r Banks, 

e, to Ix all the Mountains were pared off che Earth, 
ene- Nand fo the Surface of it lay even, or in an equal Con- | 
offi- Nvexity every where, with the Surface of the Sea, 


the from this Surface of the Sea, let us ſuppoſe that the 
auch {WHeight of the Mountains may be a Mile and a half; 
or that we may not ſeem at all to favour our own 


3 of 
orm, MOpinion or Calculation, let us take a Mile only for 
"hen the perpendicular Height of the Mountains. Let 
Jater Jus on the other fide ſuppoſe the Sea to cover half 
w in the Earth, as tis generally beliey'd to do; and the 
our Common Depth of it, taking one Place with ano- 
ther ther, to be about a Quarter of a Mile, or 250 Pa- 
the res. I fay, taking one Place with another, for tho 


1eral the middle Channel of the great Ocean be far 


eeper, we may obſerve, that there is commonly 
qui- ¶ Deſcent or Declivity from the Shore to the mid- 
poſe le Part of the Channel, ſo that one comes by 
, the Degrees into the Depth of it; and thoſe ſhory 
heap Parts are generally but ſome F athoms deep. Be- 
bove lides, in Arms of the Sea, in Straits and among 
ving lands, there is commonly no great Depth, and 
tains Wome Places are plain Shallows. So as upon a mo- 
ole, Mecrate Computation, one Place compar'd with a- 
the Mother, we may take a Quarter of a Mile, or about 
ith- nn hundred Fathoms, for the common Meaſure 
This pf the Depth of the Sea, if we were caſt into a 
nfeſs Channel 
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Channel of an equal Depth every where. Thi 
being ſuppos'd, there would need four Oceans to 
lie upon this. Ocean, to faiſe it up to the Top of 
the Mountains, or ſo high as the Waters of the 
Deluge riſe ; then four Oceans more to lie upon 
the Land, that the Water there might ſwell to the 
ſame Height ; which together make eight Oceans EF 
for the Proportion of the Water requir'd in the 
Delu ge. | N a 11:84 5p 23 

T Is true, there would not be altogether ſo much = 
Water required for the Land as for the Sea, to 
raiſe them to an equal Height; becauſe Mountains 

and Hills would fill up part of that Space upon 
the Land, and ſo make leſs Water requiſite. But 
to compenſate this, and confirm our Computation, 
we mult conſider in the firſt Place, that we have 
taken a much leſs Height of the Mountains than 
is requiſite, if we reſpe&t the Mediterraneous 
Mountains, or thoſe that are at a great Diſtance 
from the Sea; for their Height above the Surface 
of the Sea, computing the Declivity of the Land il 
all along from the Mountains to the Sea-fide (and 
that there is ſuch a Declivity is manifeſt from the 
Courſe and Deſcent of the Rivers) is far greater Wh 
than the Proportion we have taken: The Height 
of Mountains is uſually taken from the Foot of 
them, or from the next Plain, which if it be far 
from the Sea, we may reaſonably allow as much 
for the Declenſion of the Land from that place to 
the Sea, as for the immediate Height of the Moun- 
tain : So, for Inſtance, the Mountains of the Moon 
in Africa, whence the Nile flows, and after ai 
long Courſe falls into the Mediterranean Sea by 
Egypt, are ſo much higher than the Surface of that 
Sea, firſt, as the Aſcent of the Land is from the 
[t = 5 Sea 


ern 
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Thi zea to the Foot of the Mountains, and then as the 


s to eight of the Mountains is from the Bottom to 
p of ne Top: For both theſe are to be computed when 
the 


ou meaſure the Height of a Mountain, or of a 

Wnountainous Land, in reſpect of the Sea: And the 

the eight of Mountains to the Sea being thus com- 

* WT ited there would be need of fix or eight Oceans 
the 


1 pon 


Jo raiſe the Sea alone as high as the higheſt Inland 
_ Mountains: And this is more than enough to com- 
auch penſate the leſs Quantity of Water that would be 
, to equifite upon the Land. Beſides, we muſt conſider 
tains ne Regions of the Air upwards to be more capa- 


1pon Mftious than a Region of the ſame Fhickneſs in or 
But ear the Earth, ſo as if an Ocean pour'd upon the 

oo Purface of the dry Land, ſuppoſing it were all 
ave 


mooth, would riſe to the Height of half a quar- 

er of a Mile every where; the like Quantity of 
cou Water pour'd again at the Height of the Moun- 
ance Bains would not have altogether the ſame effect, 


face r would not there raiſe the Maſs half a quarter 4 


than 


Land f ha Mile higher; for the Surfaces of a Globe, 
(and the farther they are from their Center, are the 
the reater; and fo accordingly the Regions that be- 
eater 


tet eng to them. And, laſtly, we muſt conſider, 
ight What there are ſome Countries or Valleys very low, 


Xt of f and alſo many Caverns or Cavities within the Earth, 


e far Mall which in this Caſe were to he firſt filled with 


nuch Water. Theſe Things being compar'd and eſti- 
de to mated, we ſhall find, that notwithſtanding the 
dun- Room that. Hills and Mountains take up on the dry 
Loon and, there would be at leaſt eight Oceans requi- 
er à red, or a Quantity of Water eight times as great 
* Inas the Ocean, to bring an Univerſal Deluge upon 
tha 


the Earth, as that Deluge is ordinarily underſtood 
the Hand explained. he | 


Sea | f . | 1 
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as according to Meſes, fo alſo according to Rea- 


one Ocean, nor half an Ocean, nor the tenth 


n of the Nan Ti. 


Tux P roportion of Water for the Deluge being 1 
thus ſtated, the next thing to be done, is. to 


enquire where this Water is to be found; if any 


part of the Sublunary World will afford us {0M 
much: Eight Oceans floating in the Air make aM 
great Bulk of Water, I do not know what 
poſſible Sources to draw it from. There are 
the Clouds above and the Deeps below, and in 
the Bowels of the Earth; and theſe are all the 
Stores we have for Water; and Moſes directs us 
to no other for the Cauſes of the Deluge. Thi 
Fountains (he faith) of the great Abyſs were broken 
up, or burſt aſunder, and the Rain deſcended for 
Forty Days, the Cataracts, or Floodgates of Hea-l 
ven being opened. And in theſe two, no doubt, 
are contained the Cauſes of the great Deluge, 


ſon and Neceſſity; for our World attords no 2 
other Treaſures of Water. Let us therefore 


conſider, how much this Rain of Forty Days 


might amount to, and how much might flow 
out of the Abyſs, that ſo we may judge whether 
theſe two in Conjunction would make up the 


cight Oceans which we: want. ; 
As for the Rains, they would not afford us 


part of an Ocean, if we may truſt to the Ob- 
ſervations made by others concerning the Quan- 
tity of Water that falls in Rain. Merſeunus gives 
us this Account of it, Cog. Phy/. Mech. p. 221. 
It appears by our Obſervations, that a Cupi⸗ 
« cal Veſſel of Braſs, whereof we made ule, | 
« js fill'd an Inch and an half in half an Hour's 


© Time; but becuaſe: that ſucks up e 8 
8. the 
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reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all the Vapours of the 


every Climate, in every Country, in every Pro. 


Alen than it did before. The Truth is, we maß 


middle Region were turn'd into Water in this For. 
ty Days and Forty Nights Rain, if we admit, tha 
this Rain was throughout the whole Earth al 
once, in either Hemiſphere, in every Zone, inf 


vince, in every Field; and yet we ſee what if | 
ſmall Proportion all this would amount to. . 

HAvING done then with theſe ſuperior Rell 
gions, we are next to examine the inferior, and 
the Treaſures of Water that may be had there 
Moſes tells us, that the Fountains of the greaif 
Abyſs were broke open, or clove aſunder, as thei 
Word there uſed doth imply; and no doubt i 
this lay the great Myſtery of the Deluge, as wi 
appear when it comes to be rightly anderftooll 
and explained ; but we are here to conſider wh 
is generally underſtood by the great Abyſs, in tha 
common Explication of the Deluge; and 'tis com 
monly interpreted either to be the Sea, or ſub 
terraneous Waters hid in the Bowels of the Earth 
Theſe, they ſay, broke forth and rais'd the Wi 
ters, cauſed by the Rain, to ſuch an Height, thall 
together they overflowed the higheſt Mountain 
But whether, or how this could be deſerves to bi 
a little examined. 

AND in the firſt Place, the Sea is not t high 
than the Land, as ſome have formerly imagineif 
fancying the Sea ſtood, as it were, upon a Heal 
higher than the Shore and at the Deluge a Rey 
laxation being made, it overflowed the Land 
But this Conceit is ſo groſs, and ſo much again} 
Reaſon and Experience, that none I think 0 
late have ventured to make uſe of it. And yet a 


1 


oY i 


nl 
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maß the other Hand, if the Sea lie in an equal Con- 
f the vexity with the Land, or lower generally than the 
For- Shore; and much more than the Midland, as it 
„tha is certainly known to do, what could the Sea con- 
h af tribute to the Deluge? It would keep its Channel, 
e, nas it doth now, and take up the ſame Place: And 


Pro- fo alfo the ſubterraneous Waters would he quiet in 
hat their Cells. Whatſoever Fountains or Paſſages 
you ſuppoſe, theſe would not iſſue out upon the 
r Re. Earth, for Water doth not aſcend, unleſs by 
„ and Force. But let's imagine then that Force uſed 
there and applied, and the Waters both of the Sea and 


great W Caverns under Ground drawn out upon the Sur- 
as th face of the Earth, we ſhall not be any whit the 
1bt infMnearer for this; for if you take theſe Waters out 
s wilfWof their Places, thoſe Places muſt be filled again 


with other Waters in the Deluge ; ſo as this turns 


rſtool | 
to no Account upon the whole. If you have two 


- what 


in the Veſſels to fill, and you empty one to fill the 
com other, you gain nothing by that, there ſtill re- 
r ſubWmains one Veſſel empty, you cannot have theſe 
Zarth Waters both in the Sea and on the Land, both 


e We above Ground and under; nor can you ſuppoſe 
t, thaWthe Channel of the Sea would ſtand gaping with= +: 
ntainWout Water, when all the Earth was overflowed, 


and the Tops of the Mountains covered. And fo 
for ſubterraneous Cavities, if you ſuppoſe the Wa- 
er pumpt out, they would ſuck it in again when 
the Earth came to be laid under Water; ſo that 
upon the whole, if you thus underſtand the Abyſs, 
Yr great Deep, and the breaking open its Fbun- 
ins in this manner, it doth us no Service as to 
e Deluge, and where we expected greateſt Sup- 
. ly, there we find none at all. 
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WHAT ſhall we do then? Whither ſhall we go 
to find more than ſeven Oceans of Water that we! 
ſtill want? We have been above and below; we 
have drained the whole middle Region, and we 
have examined the Deeps of the Earth; they muſt 
want for themſelves, they ſay, if they give wil 
any; and, beſides, if the Earth ſhould diſgorgeil 
all the Water that it hath in its Bowels, it would 


not amount to above half an Ocean, which would 
not at all anſwer our Occaſions. Muſt we not 
then conclude, that the common Explication of 


the Deluge makes it impoſſible ? There being no 


ſuch Quantity of Water in Nature as they make 


requiſite for an Univerſal Deluge. Yet to give them 
all fair Play, having examined the Waters above 
the Earth or in the Air, the Waters upon the 


Earth, and the Waters under the Earth; let wi 
alſo conſider if there be not Waters above the 
Heavens, and if thoſe might not be drawn down 


for the Deluge. Moſes ſpeaks of Waters above t 
Firmament, which though it be generally under-W 
ſtoed of the middle Region of the Air, yet ſome 
have thought thoſe to be Waters plac'd above 
the higheſt Heavens, or Super-cele/tial Waters; 
and have been willing to make uſe of them for 2 


Supply, when they could not find Material 


enough under the Heavens to make up the great 
Maſs of the Deluge. But the Heavens above, 
where theſe Waters lay, are either ſolid or fluid; 
if ſolid, as Glaſs or Chryſtal, how could the Wa- 
ters get through them to deſcend upon the Earth! 


If fluid, as the Air or Mther, how could th, 


Waters reſt upon them, for Water is heavier than 

Air or Æther? So that I am afraid thoſe pure Re- 

gions will prove no fit Place for that Element, upon 
. al 
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1 any Account. But ſuppoſing theſe Waters there, 
how imaginary ſoever, and that they were brought 


that would be neceflary, what became of them, 


muſt hen the Deluge ceaſed ? Seven or eight Oceans 
e hof Water, with the Earth wrapt up in the mid- 
018 Bdle of them, how did it ever get quit of them? 
ould BE ow could they be diſpoſed of when the Earth 
ould as to be dried, and the World renewed ? It 
e DOB /ould be a hard Taſk to lift them up again among 
on of he Spheres, and we have no Room for them here 
8 1 elow. The Truth is, I mention this Opinion 
make 


f the Heavenly Waters, becauſe I would omit 
one that had ever been made uſe of, to make 
Wood the common Explication of the Deluge 


et u World hath been better known, and the Nature 
the df the Heavens, there are none that would ſe- 
JownW:ouſly aſſert theſe Super- celgſtia! Waters, or, at 
wt lle eat, make uſe of them ſo extravagantly, as to 
nder 


ſome f We have now employed our laſt and utmoſt 
above ndeavours to find out Waters for the vulgar 
ters; ¶Peluge, or for the Deluge as commonly underſtood; 
for nd you ſee with how little Succeſs; we have left 
era Corner unſought, where there was any Ap- 
grei'Wearance or Report of Water to be found, and yet 
boVc Be have not been able to collect the eighth part 
duid; If what was neceſlary upon a moderate Account, 
Wa- May we not then with Aſſurance conclude, that 
arth 'i he World hath taken wrong Meaſures hitherto, 
] oo n their Notion and Explication of the general De- 
T than 


age? They make it impoſſible and unintelligible 
pon a double Account, both in requiring more 
ater than can be found, and more than can 

ä 5 


e Re 
upon 


own to drown the World in that vaſt Quantity 


Put otherwiſe, I think, fince the Syſtem of the 


ring them down hither for Cauſes of the Deluge. 


in ſo ſhort a time as ſome Months: For chef 
Violence of the Deluge laſted but four or five 
Months, and in as many Months after the Earth 
was dry and habitable. So as upon the hole 1 
Enquiry, we can neither find Source nor Iſſue, 
Beginning nor Ending, for ſuch an exceſſive Maß 3 
of Waters as the vulgar Deluge required ; neither iſ 
where to have them, nor if we had them, hovſi 
to get quit of them. And 1 think Men can- 
not do a greater Injury or Injuſtice to Sacred 
Hiſtory, than to give ſuch Repreſentations li 
Things recorded there, as make them unintelli- 
gible and incredible; and on the other Hand, we 


* 22 he Thery of the EARTH. 2 
I i be diſpoſed of if it was found ; or could any we ; 
0 be withdrawn from the Earth when the Deluge 

— 10 ſhould ceaſe. For if the Earth was ee 
(Oe with eight Oceans of Water heapt one upon ano- f 
We) ther, how theſe ſhould retire into any Channels, 

W or be drained off, or the Earth any way dil. 
1 engaged from them, is not intelligible; and ca 

£1 


2 * = — — 7 
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Kal cannot deſerve better of Religion and Providence 
el | than by giving ſuch fair Accounts of all Thing 
1111 propoſed by them, or belonging to them, as may 
14 filence the Cavils of Atheiſts, ſatisfy the Inquiſ- 
114 tive, and recommend them to the Belief and Ac 
if range of all reaſonable Perſons. 1 
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Way | 
dase 
aſſed 
ano- 
nels, 


Cuap, IM. 
A Evaſions anſwered ; That there was no new 


Creation of Waters at the Deluge: And that it 
' agas not Particular or National, but extended 


di. throughout the whote Earth. A Prelude and 
that Preparation to the true Account and Explication 

the! / it: The Method of the firſt Book. 

* 3 HOU G H in the preceding Chapter we may 


ſeem to have given 2 fair Trial to the com- 


vholeſl 
non Opinion concerning the State of the Deluge, 


Iſſue, 

Mas 7 _=— bg now proceed to Sentence of Condemna- 
either! Let having heard of another Plea, which 
howſl ſome have uſed in its Behalf, and another way 


Hund out by recourſe to the Supreme Power, to 


can- 

acredl Wupply all Defects, and to make the whole Matter 
* off Wntclligible, we will proceed no farther till that be 
ell. onſidered; being very willing to examine what- 
1, we ever may be offered, in that or any other way, 


or reſolving that great Difficulty which we have 


encell 

hing ropoſed, concerning the Quantity of Water requi= 
s may for ſuch a Deluge. And to this they ſay in ſhort, 
quis. hat God Almighty created Waters on purpoſe to make 
Ae the Deluge, and then annibilated them again when 


the Deluge was to ceaſe; and this, in a few Words, 
s the whole Account of the n This is to 
Fut the Knot when we cannot looſe it; they ſhew 
Ius the naked Arm of Omnipotency ; ſuch Argu- 
Wnents as theſe come like Lightning, one doth not 
now what Armour to put on againſt them, for 
ey pierce the more, the more they are reſiſted : 
Ve will not therefore oppoſe any thing to them 
hat is hard and ſtubborn, but by a ſoit Anſwer 
Feaden their Force by Degrees. 

C 4 ©” "And 


HA 


AN D I defire to mind thoſe Perſons, in the 
firſt Place, of what St. Auſtin hath ſaid upon 2 
like Occaſion, ſpeaking concerning thoſe that dif. 
proved the Opinion of Waters above the Heaven 
(which we mentioned before) by natural Reaſons, if 
« We are not, faith he, to refute thoſe Perſons, 
ec by ſaying, that according to the Omnipotence of i 
« God, to whom all things, are poſſible, we ought 
© to believe there are Waters there, as heavy ai 


« we know and feel them here below; for our 


“ Buſineſs is now to enquire according to his Scrip- 
c ture, how God hath conſtituted the Nature of 
« Things, and not what he could do or work ini 
« theſe Things by a Miracle of Omnipotency,” 
I deſire them to apply this to the preſent Argu- 
ment for the firſt Anſwer. = 

Secondly, LET them conſider, that Moſes hath 
aſſigned Cauſes of the Deluge; Forty Days Rain, 
and the Diſruption of the Abyſs; and ſpeaks no- 
thing of a new Creation of Water upon that Oc- 
caſion. Thoſe were Cauſes in Nature which Pro- 
vidence had then diſpoſed for this extraordinary 
Effect, and thoſe the Divine Hiſtorian refers ul 
to, and not to any Productions out of nothing. 
Beſides, Mqſes makes the Deluge increaſe by De-. 
grees with the Rain, and accordingly makes iti 
ceaſe by Degrees, and that the Waters going an 


returning as the Waves and great Commotions 01 z 


the Sea uſe to do, retir'd leiſurely from the Face 
of the Earth, and ſettled at length in their Chan- 
nels. Now this manner of the Beginning or 


Ceaſing of the Deluge doth not all agree with the 


inſtantaneous Actions of Creation and Annihilation. 
Thirdly, Lx them conſider, that Saint Peter 
hath alſo aſſigned Cauſes of the Deluge, 2 Pet. 3. 


BY Mr . of the EARTH. 


Iy explained; there not being Water ſufficienſ 1 
in Nature to make a Deluge of that kind. This I 
1 fay, is a great ſtep, and, I think, will ſatisfy a Y 
Parties, at leaſt, all that are conſiderable ; for 
thoſe that have recourſe to a new Creation of Wa- 
ters, are of two Sorts, either ſuch as do it out off 3 
Lazineſs and Tgnorance, or ſuch as do it out ff 5 
Neceſſity, ſeeing they cannot be had otherwiſe; 
as tor the firſt, they are not to be valued or grati- 1 
fied; and as for the ſecond, I ſhall do a thing ve- 
ry acceptable to them, if I free them and the Ar- 
gument from that Neceflity ; and ſhew a way offi ; 
making the Deluge fairly intelligible, and account- | 7 
able without the Creation of new Waters; Which 
is the Deſign of this Treatiſe. For we do not tie 
this Knot with an Intention to puzzle and = 1 
the Argument finally with it; but the harder it is 
tied, we ſhall feel the Pleaſure more ſenſibly wha 
we come to looſe it. 

IT may be, when they are — from evi | 
new Creation of . they will ſay, the Ele- 
ment of Air was changed into Water, and that was 
the great Store-houſe ior the Deluge. Forty Dax: 
Rain, we allow, as Moſes does, but if they ſup- 
Poſe any other Tranſelementation, it neither agrees i 
with Moſes's Philoſophy, nor St. Peter's; for then 
the Opening of the Abyſs was needleſs, and the Form 
and Conſtitution of the Antediluvian Heavens and 
Earth, which St. Peter reſers the Deluge to, bore} 
no part in the Work; it might have been made, | 5 
in that way, indifferently under any Heavens, or 
Earth. Beſides, they offend againſt St. Auftin's| 
Rule in this Method too; cr look upon it as no 
leſs a Miracle to turn Air into Water, than to turn 


Water into Wine. Air, I fay : For Vapours 10 
dee 


cient. are but Water made volatile; but pure Air 
This s a Body of another Species, and cannot by any 
fy al ompreſſion or Condenſation, ſo far as is yet known, 
„ tor e changed into Water. And laſtly, if the whole 
Wa- \tmoſphere was turned into Water, 'tis very pro- 
ut oB:ble it would make no more than 34 Foot or 
ut of BWcreabouts ; for ſo much Air or Vapours as is of 
wiſe; ne fame weight with any certain Quantity of Wa- 
grati- er, tis likely, if it was changed into Water, would 
g ve. lſo be of the ſame Bulk with it, or not much 
Ar- nore: Now according to the Doctrine of the Gra- 
ay 0 BWitation of the Atmoſphere, tis found, that 34 
aunt- foot of Water does counterballance a proportion- 
vhich Maple Cylinder of Air reaching to the Top of the 
t tic ¶ Atmoſphere; and conſequently, if the whole At- 
rplex ¶moſphere was converted into Water, it would 


it is make no more than eleven or twelve Yards Water 
hen about the Earth; which the Cavities of the Earth 
would be able in a good meaſure to ſuck up, at 
this ¶ leaſt this is very inconſiderable as to our eight Oceans. 


Ele- And if you would change the higher Regions into 
t Was Water too, what muſt ſupply the Place of that 
Days Air which you transform into Water, and bring 
fup- ¶ down upon the Earth? There would be little left 
grees but Fire and Æther betwixt us and the Moon, and 
then J am afraid it would endanger to ſuck down the 
Gon Moon too after it. In a Word, ſuch an Explica- 
an 


tion as this is both purely imaginary, and alfo very 


BY operoſe, and would affect a great part of the Uni- 
verſe; and after all, they would be as hard put to 
S, or it to get rid of this Water, when the Deluge was 
ſtins ¶ to ceaſe, as they were at firſt to procure it. 

is % % Having now examined and anſwered all the 
turn BY Fleas, from firſt to laſt, for the vulgar Deluge, 8 
in. WS OY OI + | | 1 
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venture upon: They ſay, Noahs Flood was not 1 


gerous; to avoid an Objection from Reaſon, they 


28 The Theory of the 1 


the old way of explaining it, we ſhould proceed : 
immediately to propoſe another Method, and ano. 
ther Ground for an univerſal Deluge, were it not 
that an Opinion hath been ſtarted by ſome of late, 
that would in effect ſupplant both theſe Methods . 
old and new, and take away in a great meafin 1 
the Subject of the Queſtion. Some Modern Au- 
thors obſerving what Straits they have been put to 
in all Ages, to find out Water enough for Noah's lf 
Flood, have ventured upon an Expedient more Ml 
briſk and bold than any of the Ancients durit 


Univerſal, but a National Inundation, confined to 
Judea, and thoſe Countries thereabouts ; and con- 
ſequently, there would not be ſo much Water ne- 
ceſſary for the Cauſe of it, as we have prov'd to 
be neceſſary for an Univerſal Deluge of that kind, 
Their Inference is very true, they have avoided il 
that Rock, but they run upon 0 no leis dan- 


deny Matter of Fact, and ſuch Matter of Fact as 
is well atteſted by Hiſtory, both Sacred and Pro- 1 
phane. I believe the Authors that ſet up this 
Opinion were not themſelves ſatisfied with it; but 
ſeeing inſuperable Difficulties in the old Way, they 
are the more excuſable in chuſing, as they thought, z 
of two Evils the lefs. FE 
Bur the Choice, methinks, is as bad on this 3 
Hand, if all things be conſidered ; Moſes repre- 
ſents the Flood of Noah as an Overthrow and De- 
ſtruction of the whole Earth; and who can ima» 
Zine, that in ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred Years 
time, (taking the lower Chronology) that the 
Earth had * ſtood, Mankind hould be propa- 
gated no farther than Judea, or ſome neighbour- 
ing Countries thereabouts ? After the Flood, _ Fg 
e 


Ihe World was renewed again by 
Wy had made a far greater Progreſs in Afia, Eu- 
obe, and Africa, within the fame ſpace of Years, 
nd yet tis likely they were more fruitful in the 
Hrrſt Ages of the World, than after the Flood; 
Wind they lv'd fix, feven, eight, nine hundred 
ears a Piece, getting Sons and Daughters. Which 

Wongevity of the firſt Inhabitants of the Earth 
ems to have been providentially defigned for the 
Wuicker Multiplication and Propagation of Man- 
Find; and Mankind thereby would become ſo nu- 
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eight Perſons, 


erous Within ſixteen hundred Years, that there 


Century 


IO 


| Gown 


10— 


112 


122 
1 2 


14 
I Gone 


ol 6— 


ems to me to be a greater Difficulty from the 
Niultitude of the People that would be before the 
rlood, than from the want of People. For if we al- 
Wow the firſt Couple at the End of one hundred Vears, 
r of the firſt Century, to have leſt ten Pair of Breed- 
ers, which is no hard Suppoſition, there would 
riſe from theſe, in fifteen hundred Years, a greater 
Number than the Earth was capable of; allowing 
very Pair to multiply in the ſame decuple Proportion 
thc firſt Pair did. But becauſe this would riſe far be- 
ond the Capacities of this Earth, let us ſuppoſe them 
o increaſe, in the following Centuries, in a quintuple 
Proportion only, or, if you will, only in a quadruple ; 
end then the Table of the Multiplication of Mankind, 
rom the Creation to the Flood, would ſtand thus; 


655360 
2621440 
10485760 
41943940 
167772160 
671088640 
26843 54 500 
10737418240 


This 
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Wit tit This Product is too exceſſive high, if compare 

11 with the preſent number of Men upon the Face of 

li f the Earth, which, I think, is commonly eſtima f ; 
AWE ted to be betwixt three and four hundred Millions) 
[ 1 | and yet this Proportion of their Increaſe ſeems ul L 
010008 be low enough, if we take one Proportion for all 
Ft the Centuries ; for, in reality, the ſame Meaſur ; 
041! Is cannot run equally through all the Ages, but wil 
16. have taken this as moderate and reaſonable be 
11 twixt the higheſt and the loweſt ; but if we half 
0. taken only a triple Proportion, it would hav 
WHEN been ſufficient (all things conſidered) for the Puri 
110 poſe. There are ſeveral other ways of computing 


this Number, and ſome more particular and exa4 
than this is, but which way ſoever you try, youll 
ſhall find the Product great enough for the Ex| 
tent of this Earth ; and if you follow the Septus. 1 
gint Chronology, it will ſtill be far higher. 188 
have met with three or four different Calculations 
in ſeveral Authors, of the Number of Mankind} 
before the Flood, and never met with any yet 
but what exceeded the Number of the People that 
are at preſent upon the Face of the Earth. So «8M 
it ſeems to me a very groundleſs and forced Con- 
ceit to imagine, that Judea only, and ſome Parti 
about it in Alia, were ſtored with People when 
the Deluge was brought upon the old World 
Beſides, if the Deluge was confined to thoſe Coun- 
tries, I do not ſee but the Borderers might have 
eſcaped, ſhiftmg a little into the adjoining Place 
where the Deluge did not reach. But eſpecially 
what needed ſo much ado to. build an Ark to fave 
| Noah and his Family, if he might have ſaved 
0 himſelf and them, only by retiring into ſome 
4 neighbouring Country; as Lat and his Fai ae 
1 - aved 
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parc Pred themſelves, by withdrawing from Sodom, 
ace a Frhen the City was to be deſtroyed ? Had not this 
ſtim cen a far eaſter thing, and more compendious, 


lions 5 


for al 3 


than the great Preparations he made of a large 
eſſel, with Rooms, for the Recap and Ac- 
ommodation of Beaſts and Birds? And now I 


eaſurMWmention Birds, why could not they at leaſt have 
ut ve flow into the next dry Country? They might 
le be have pearched upon the Trees, and the Tops of 
e hal the Mountains by the way to have reſted them- 
have ſelves if they were weary, for the Waters did 
Pur not all of a ſudden riſe to the Mountains Tops. 
utinge I cannot but look upon the Deluge as a much 
exadMW more conſiderable thing than theſe Authors would 
, yoiſWrepreſent it, and as a kind of Diſſolution of Na- 
> Ex ture; Moſes calls it a deſtroying of the Earth, as 
ptuz- well as of Mankind, Gen. 6. 13. And the Bow 
er. vas ſet in the Cloud to ſeal the Covenant, that he 


tions <00177 deſtroy the Earth no more, Gen. 9. II. or 


nkind ii that there ſhould be no more a Flood 70 deſtroy the 
y yet Earth. And 'tis ſaid, Verſe 13. That the Cove- 
e thai nant was made between God and the Earth, or 
So ul this Frame of Nature, that it ſhould periſh no 
Con-W more by Water. And the Rain-Bow, which was 
Pari a Loken and Pledge of this Covenant, appears not 


when only in Judea, or ſome other Afatick Provinces, 


Vorld i but to all the Regions of the Earth, who had an 
oun- equal Share and Concern in it. Moſes faith alfo, 
have the Fountains of the great Aby/s were burſt aſun- 
Places der to make the Deluge; and what means this 
cially 43/5, and the burſting of! it, if reſtrained to Ju- 
o ſave deco, or ſome adjacent Countries? What Appear- 
ſaved ance is there of this Diſruption here, more than 
ſome in other Places? Furthermore, St. Peter plainly 
ami implies, 2 Epiſt, c. 5 6, That the Antediluvian 
ſaved Heavens 
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Heavens and Earth periſhed in the Deluge; and 
oppoſeth the preſent Earth and Heavens to them, 
as difterent and of another Conſtitution ; and faith, 
that theſe ſhall periſh by Fire, as the other periſh- 
ed by Water. So he compares the Conflagration | 
with the Deluge, as two general Diſſolutions of 
Nature, and one may as well ſay, that the Con- 
flagration ſhall be only National, and but two or 
three Countries burnt in that laſt F— ire, as to ſay, 
that the Deluge was ſo. I confeſs that Diſcourſe 
of St. Peter, concerning the ſeveral States of the 
World, would ſufficiently convince me, if there 
Was nothing elſe, That the Deluge was not a par- 
ticular, or national Inundation, but a mundane | 
Change, that extended to the whole Earth, and 
both to the (lower) Heavens and Earth. 

ALL Antiquity, we know, hath ſpoke of theſe 
mundane Revolutions or Periods, that the World 
ſhould be ſucceſſively deſtroyed by Water and | 
Fire; and I do not doubt, but that this Deluge | 
of Noah's, which Moſes deſcribes, was the firſt 
and leading Inſtance of this kind ; and accord- 
ingly we ſee that after this Period, and after the 
Flood, the Bleſſing for Multiplication, and for 
repleniſhing the Earth witk Inhabitants, was as 
ſolemnly pronounced by God Almighty, as at the 
firſt Creation of Man, Gen. 9. 1. with Gen. 1. 28. 
Theſe Conſiderations, I think, might be ſufficient 

to give us Aſſurance from Divine Writ of the Uni- 
verſality of the Deluge; and yet Moſes affords us 
another Argument as demonſtrative as any, when 
in the Hiſtory of the Deluge, he ſaith, Gen. 7. 19. 
The Waters exceedingly prevailed upon the Earth, 
and all the high Hills that ere under the whole 


Heavens were covered. All the e high Hills, he faith, - 
under 


e 
4 
d 


nent eren . CD 
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under the whole Heavens, then quite round the 
Earth; and if the Mountains were covered quite 


round the Earth, ſure the Plains could not ſcape. 


But to argue with them upon their own Grounds: 
Let us ſuppoſe only the Aſiatick and Armenian 
Mountains covered with theſe Waters, this they 


cannot deny; then unleſs there was a Miracle to 


keep theſe Waters upon Heaps, they would flow 


throughout the Earth; for theſe Mountains are 


high enough to make them fall every way, and 
make them join with our Seas that environ the 
Continent, We cannot imagine Hills and Moun- 
tains of Water to have hung about Judea, as if 
they were congealed, or a Maſs of Water to have 
ſtood upon the middle of the Earth like one great 
Drop, or a trembling Jelly, and all the Places 
about it dry and untouched. All liquid Bodies 


are diffuſive ; for their Parts being in Motion have 
no Tie or Connexion one with another, but glide 
and fall off any way, as Gravity and the Air preſ- 


ſeth them; ſo the Surface of Water doth always 
conform into a Spherical Convexity with the reſt 
of the Globe of the Earth, and every part of it 
falls as near to the Center as it can; wherefore 


when theſe Waters began to riſe at firſt, long be- 


fore they could ſwell to the height of the Moun- 
tains, they. would diffuſe themſelves every way, 
and thereupon all the Valleys and Plains, and low- 


er Parts of the Earth would be filled throughout 


the whole Earth, before they could riſe to the 


| Tops of the Mountains in any Part of it: And 


the Sea would be all raiſed to a conſiderable height 
before the Mountains could be covered. For let 
us ſuppoſe, as they do, that this Water fell not 


throughout the whole Earth, but in ſome parti- 
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cular Country, \and there made firſt a great Lake; 
this Lake when it begun to ſwell would every way 
diſcharge itſelf by any Deſcents or Declivities of 
the Ground, and theſe Iſſues and Derivations being 
once made and ſupplied with new Waters puſhing 
them forwards, would continue their Courſe 'till | 
they arrived at the Sea, juſt as other Rivers do; [| 


for theſe would be but ſo many Rivers riſing out | 


of this Lake, and would not be conſiderably deep- : 


er and higher at the Fountain than in their Pro- 
greſs or at the Sea, We may as well then expect 
that the Leman Lake, for Inſtance, out of which 


the Rhone runs, ſhould ſwell to the Tops of the. | 
Alps on the one hand, and the Mountains of | 
Switzerland and Burgundy on the other, and then 
ſtop, without overflowing the plainer Countries 
that he beyond them ; as to ſuppoſe that this Di- 
luvian Lake ſhould rife to the Mountains Tops in 
one Place, and not diffuſe itſelf equally into all 
Countries about, and upon the Surface of the Sea; 
in Proportion to its Height and Depth in the 
Place where it firſt fell or ſtood. | 
Tuus much for Sacred Hiſtory. The Univer- 
 Fality of the Deluge is alſo attefted by Profane Hiſ- 
tory; for the Fame of it is gone thro' the Earth, 
and there are Records or Traditions concerning it, 
in all Parts of this and the new-found World. The 
Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of it in their 
Continent, as Acoſta witneſſeth, and Lact in their 
_ Hiſtories of them. Mart. The Chineſes have the 
Tradition of it, which is the fartheſt part of our 
Continent ; and the nearer and Weſtern part of 
Ala is acknowledged the proper Seat of it. Not 
to mention Deucalions Deluge in the European 
Parts, which ſeems to be the. ſame under a Dif- 
5 = guiſe: 
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guiſe: So as you may trace the Deluge quite 


| round the Globe in profane Hiſtory ; and, which 


is remarkable, every one of theſe People have a 
Tale to tell, ſome one way, ſome another, con- 
cerning the Reſtauration of Mankind; which is 
an Argument that they thought all Mankind de- 
ſtroyed by that Deluge. In the old Diſpute be- 


Y tween the Scytbians and the Ægyptians for Anti- 
quity, which Juſtin mentions, they refer to a for- 


mer Deſtruction of the World by Water or Fire, 
and argue, whether Nation firſt roſe again, and 


was original to the other. So the Babylonians, 


Alſſyrians, Phenicians and others, mention the 
Deluge in their Stories. And we cannot without 
offering Violence to all Records and Authority, 
Divine and Human, deny, that there hath been 
an univerſal Deluge upon the Earth ; and if there 
was an univerſal Deluge, no queſtion it was that 
of Noah's, and that which Mzſes deſcribed, and 
that which we treat of at preſent. | 2 

TuESsE Confiderations, I think, are abundantly 


ſufficient to filence that Opinion, concerning. 


the Limitation and Reſtriction of the Deluge to a 
particular Country or Countries. It ought rather 
to be look'd upon as an Evaſion indeed, than 

Opinion, ſeeing the Authors do not offer any po- 
ſitive Argument for the Proof of it, but depend 


only upon that negative Argument, That an uni- 


verſal Deluge is a Thing ' unintelligible. This 
Stumbling-ſtone we hope to take away for the fu- 
ture, and that Men ſhall not be put to that un- 
happy Choice, either to deny Matter of Fact well 
atteſted, or admit an Effect, whereof they cannot 
ſee any poſſible Cauſes. And ſo having ſtated and 
propoſed the whole Difficulty, and tried all ways 

Bs © oftered 
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offered by others, and found them ineffectual, let 
us now apply ourſelves by ng, to untie the 
Knot. | 

Tux exceſſive Quantity of Water is 5 great 
Difficulty, and the Removal of it afterwards. 
Thoſe eight Oceans lay heavy upon my Thoughts, 
and I caſt about every way, to find an Expedient; 
or to find ſome way, whereby the ſame Effect 
might be brought to paſs with leſs Water, and in 
ſuch a manner that that Water might afterwards 
conveniently be diſcharged. The firſt Thought 
that came into my Mind upon that Occaſion, was 
concerning the Form of the Earth, which I ima- 
gined might pofſibly at that Time be different 
from what it is at preſent, and come nearer to 
Plainneſs and Equallity in the Surface of it, and 
ſo might the more eaſily be overflowed, and the 
Deluge performed with lets Water. This Opinion 
concerning the Plainneſs of the firſt Earth, I alſo 
found in Antiquity, mentioned and refer d to by 
ſeveral Interpreters in their Commentaries upon 
Genefis, either upon Occaſion of the Deluge, or 
of that Fountain which is ſaid, Ger. 2. 6. to have 
watered the Face of the whole Earth : And a 
late eminent Perſon, the Honour of his Profeſſion 
for Integrity and Learning, in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Origination of Mankind, hath made a 
like Judgment of the State of the Earth before 
the Deluge, that the Face of it was more {ſmooth 
and regular than it is now. But yet upon ſecond 
Thoughts, J eaſily ſee that this alone would not 
be ſufficient to explain the Deluge, nor to give an 
Account of the preſent Form of the Earth, une- 
qual and mountainous as it is. Lis true this would 
give a ”m__ Advantage to the Waters, and the 
gs Rains 


we 
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Rains that fell for Forty Days together would have, 
a great Power over the Earth, being plain and 
ſmooth; but how would theſe Waters be diſpoſed. 


of when the Deluge ceaſed.? Or how could it ever 


ceaſe ? Beſides, what means the Diſruption of the 
great Deep, or the great Abyſs, or what anſwers 
to it upon this Suppoſition! ? This was aſſuredly of 
no leſs Conſideration than the Rains; . nay, I 1 


lieve the Rains were but preparatory in ſome mea- 


ſure, and that the Violence and Conſummation. 
of the Deluge depended upon the Diſruption of 
the great Abyſs. Therefore I ſaw it neceſſary, to 
my firſt Thought, concerning the Smoothneſs and 
Plainneſs of the Antediluvian Earth, to add a ſe- 
cond, concerning the Diſruption and Diſſolution 


of it; for, as it often happens in Earthquakes, 


when the exterior Earth is burſt aſunder, and a 
great Flood of Waters iſſues out, according to the 


Quantity and Force of them, an Inundation is 
made in thoſe Parts, more or leſs; ſo I thought, 


if that Abyſs lay under Ground and round 17 — | 
Earth, and we ſhould ſuppoſe the Earth in this 
manner to be broken in ſeveral Places at once, and 
as it were a general Diſſolution made, we might 
ſuppoſe that to make a general Deluge, as well as 
2 particular Diſſolution often makes a particular. 
But I will not anticipate here the Explication we 
intend to give of the Univerſal Deluge i in the fol- 
lowing Chapters; only by this previous Intimation 
we may gather ſome Hopes, it may be, that the 
Matter is not ſo deſperate as the former Repreſen- 
tation might poſſibly make us fancy it. 

Give me leave to add farther in this'Place, that 
it hath been obſerved by ſeveral, from the Con- 
templation of Mountains and Rocks and Precipi- 
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ces, of the Channel of the Sea, and of Iſlands, 5 


and of ſubterraneous Caverns, that the Surface of 


the Earth, or the exterior Region which we in- 


habit, hath been broke, and the parts of it diſlo- 


cated : And one might inſtance more particularly | 


in ſeveral Parcels of Nature, that retain ſtill the 
evident Marks of Fraction and Ruin, and by their 
3 Form and Poſture ſhew, that they have 


een once in another State and Situation one to 


another. We ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to 
give an Account of theſe Phenomena, from which 
feveral have rightly argued, and concluded ſome 
general Rupture or Ruin in the ſuperficial Parts of 


the Earth. But this Ruin, it is true, they have 


imagined and explained feveral Ways, ſome think- 
ing that it was made the Hhird Day after the Foun- 
dation of the Earth ; when they ſuppoſe the Chan- 
nel of the Sea to have been formed, and Moun- 
tains and Caverns at the ſame time, by a violent 
Depreſſion of ſome Parts of the Earth, and an Ex- 


truſion and Elevation of others to make them Room. 


Others ſuppoſe it to have come not all at once, 


but by Degrees, at ſeveral Times, and in ſeveral 


Ages, from particular and accidental Cauſes, as 
the Earth falling in upon Fires under Ground, or 
Water eating away the lower parts, or Vapours 
and Exhalations breaking out and tearing the 
Earth. Tis true, I am not of their Opinion in 
either of theſe Explications; and we ſhall ſhew 
at large hereafter, when we have propoſed and 
ſtated our own Theory, how incompetent ſuch 
Cauſes are, to bring the Earth into that Form and 


Condition we now find it in. But in the mean 


time, we may ſo far make uſe of theſe Opinions 
in general, as not to be ftartled at this Doctrine, 
concerning 


r r 
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, concerning the Breaking or Diſſolution of the Ex- 
E tcrior Earth; for in all A ges the Face of Nature 


hath provoked Men to think of and obſerve ſuch 
a Thing. And who can do otherwiſe, to ſee the 
Elements diſplaced and diſordered, as they ſeem 
to lie at preſent; the heavieſt and groſſeſt Bodies 
in the higheſt Places, and the liquid and volatile 


{1 kept below ; an huge Maſs of Stone or Rock rear- 
ed into the Air, and the Water creeping at its 
Feet; whereas this is the more light and active 


Body, and by the Law of Nature ſhould take 
Place of Rocks and Stones? So we ſee, by the 
like Diſorder, the Air thrown down into Dun- 
ceons of the Earth, and the Earth got up amongſt 
the Clouds ; for there are the Tops of the Moun- 


| tains, and under their Roots in Holes. and Caverns 
the Air is often detained, By what regular Action 
of Nature can we ſuppoſe things felt 
in this Poſture and Form? Not to mention how 
broke and torn the inward Subſtance of the Earth 


produced 


is, which of itſelf is an uniform Maſs, cloſe and 
compact; but in the Condition we ſee it, it lies 


hollow in many Places, with great Vacuities in- 
tercepted betwixt the Portions of it; a Thing 


which we ſee happens in all Ruins more or lefs, 
eſpecially when the Parts of the Ruins are great 
and inflexible. Then what can have more the Fi- 
gure and Mien of a Ruin, than Crags, and Rocks, 
and Cliffs, whether upon the Sea-ſhore, or upon 


the Sides of Mountains? What can be more ap- 


parently broke, than they are? And thoſe lefler 
Rocks, or great bulky Stones that lie often ſcat- 
tered near the Feet of the other, whether in the 
Sea, or upon the Land, are they not manifeſt 


Fragments and Picces of thoſe greater Maſles ? 
3 I ͤ ²— ˙:AAAAAl 
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Beſides, the Poſture of theſe Rocks, which is often 


leaning or recumbent, or proſtrate, ſhews to the 
Eye, that they have had a Fall, or ſome kind of 
Diſlocation from their natural Site. And the ſame 


thing may be obſerved in the een and Regions 


of the Earth, which very ſeldom for ten Miles 


together have any regular Surface or Continuity 
one with another, but lie high and low, and are 
variouſly inclined ſometimes one way, ſometimes 
another, without any Rule or Order. Whereas 
I ſee no Reaſon but the Surface of the Land ſhould 
be as regular as that of the Water in the firſt Pro- 
duction of it ; and the Strata or Beds within lie 
as even. This I am ſure of, that this Diſpoſition 
of the ee and the Parts of the Earth, out- 
Ward and inward, hath ſomething irregular and 
unnatural 1n it, and maniteſtly ſhews us the Marks, 
or Footſteps of ſome kind of Ruin and Diſſolution ; 
which we ſhall ſhew you, in its due Place, hap- 
pened in ſuch a way, that at the ſame Time a 
general Flood of Waters would neceſſarily over- 
run the Face of the whole Earth. And by the 
ſame fatal Blow, the Earth fell out of that regu- 
lar Form, wherein it was produced at firſt, into 
all theſe Irregularities which we ſee in its preſent 
Form and Compoſition, ſo that we ſhall 
thereby a double Satisfaction to the Mind, both to 
ſhew it a fair and intelligible Account of the gene- 
ral Deluge, how the Waters came upon the Earth, 
and how they returned into their Channels again, 
and left the Earth habitable ; and likewiſe to ſhew 
it how the Mountains were brought forth, and the 
Channel of the Sea diſcovered ; How all thoſe 
Inequalities came in the Body or Face of the 
Earth, and thoſe empty Vaults and Caverns in its 
| Bowels ; 
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| Bowels ; which things are no leſs matter of Ad- 


miration than the F lood itſelf. 
Bur I muſt beg leave to draw a Curtain belore 
the Work for a while, and to keep your Patience 
a little in Suſpence, till Materials are prepared, and 
al things ready to repreſent and explain what we 
have propoſed. Yet I hope, in the mean time, to 


entertain the Mind with Scenes no leſs pleaſing, cho 


of quite another Face and Order; for we muſt 


now return to the Beginning of the World, and 


look upon the firſt Rudiments of Nature, and that 
dark but fruitful Womb, out of which all things 
ſprang, I mean the Chaos: For this is the Matter 
which we muſt next work upon, and it will be no 
unpleaſing thing to obſerve, how that rude Maſs 
will ſhoot itſelf into ſeveral Forms one after ano- 
ther, till it comes at length to make an habitable 


World. The ſteady Hand of Providence, which 


keeps all things in Weight and Meaſure, being the 


inviſible Guide of all its Motions. Theſe Motions 


| we muſt examine from firit to laſt, to find out what 


was the Form of the Earth, and what was the 
Place or Situation of the Ocean, or the great Abyſs, 
in that firſt State of Nature: Which two things 
being determined, we ſhall be able to make a cer- 
tain Judgment, what kind of Diſſolution that Earth 


was capable of, and whether from that Diſſolution 


an Univerſal Deluge would follow, with all the 
Conſequences of it. 

In the mean time, for the Eaſe and Satisfaction 
of the Reader, we will here mark the Order and 


_ Diſtribution of the firſt Book, which we divide 
into three Sections; whereof the firſt is theſe three 


Chapters paſt : In the ſecond Section we will ſhew, 


that the Earth before the Deluge was of a Ae 


Frame 
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Frame and Form from the preſent Earth; and par- 
ticularly of ſuch a Form as made it ſubject to a 
Diſſolution and to ſuch a Diſſolution, as did neceſ- 
ſarily expoſe it to an Univerfal Deluge. And in 
this Place we ſhall apply our Diſcourſe particular- 

ly to the Explication of Noahs Flood, and that un- 
der all its Conditions, of the Height of the Waters, 
of their Univerſality, of the Deſtruction of the 
World by them, and of their retiring afterwards 
from the Earth; and this Section will conſiſt of the 


Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Chap- 
ters. In the Third Section we prove — ſame Diſ- 
ſolution from the Effects and Conſequences of it, 


or from the Contemplation of the preſent Face of 
the Earth : And here an Account is given of the 
Origin of Mountains, of ſubterraneous Waters and 


Caverns, of the great Channel of the Sea, and of 


the firſt Production of Iſlands ; and thoſe things 
are the Contents of the Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh 
Chapters. Then, in the laſt Chapter, we make 
a general Review of the whole Work, and a gene- 
ral Review of Nature; that by comparing them 
together, their full Agreement and Correſpondency 
may appear. Here ſeveral collateral Arguments 
are given ior Confirmation of the preceding Theory, 

and ſome Reflections are made upon the State of 
the other Planets compared with the Earth. And 


laſtly, what Accounts ſoever have been given by 


- of the preſent Form and Irregularities of the 
Earth, are examined and ſhewed inſufficient. 
And this ſcemeth to be all that is requiſite upon 
this Subject. 
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| That the Earth and Mankind had an Original, and 


were not from Eternity: Proved againſt Ariſtotle. 
The firſt Propofition of our Theory laid down, viz. 
That the Antediluvian Earth was of a different 
Form and Conſtruction from the preſent. This is 
proved by Divine Authority, and from the Nature 
and Form of the Chaos, out of which the Earth 


was made. 


| 117 E are now to enquire into the Original of 


the Earth, and in what Form it was built at 


| firſt, that we may lay our Foundation for the fol- 


lowing Theory deep and ſure. It hath been the 
general Opinion and Conſent of the Learned of all 
Nations, that the: Earth aroſe from a Chaos. This 
is atteſted by Hiſtory, both Sacred and Profane ; 


only Ari/totle, whom ſo great a Part of the Chriſ- 
| tian World have made their Oracle or Idol, hath 
| maintained the Eternity of the Earth, and the Eter- 


nity of Mankind ; that the Earth and the World 


verre from Everlaſting, and in that very Form they 
are in now, with Men and Women and all living 


Creatures, Trees and Fruit, Metals and Minerals, 
and whatſoever is of natural Production. We ſay 


| all theſe Things aroſe and had their fir Exiſtence 


or Production not ſix thouſand Years ago: He 
faith, they have ſubſiſted thus for ever, through an 
infinite Series of paft Generations, and ſhall con- 
tinue as long, without firſt or laſt: And if fo, there 


was neither Chaos, nor any other Beginning to the 


Earth. This takes away the Subject of our Dif- 
courſe, and therefore we malt firſt * 
5 5 | tone 
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Stone out of the way, and prove that the Earth had 
an Original, and that from a Chaos, before we 


ſhew how it aroſe from a Chaos, and what was the 
rſt habitable Form that it ſettled into. 


Wr are aſſur' d by Divine Authority, that the 


Earth and Mankind had a beginning: Moſes faith, 

In tbe Beginning God made the Heavens and the Barth, 

Speaking it as of a certain Period or Term, from 
whence he counts the Age of the World. And the 
ſame Moſes tells us, that Adam was the firſt Man, 
and Eve the firſt Woman, from whom ſprung the 
Race of Mankind ; and this within the Compaſs of 
Six Thouſand Years. We are alſo aſſur'd from 
the Prophets, and our Chriſtian Records, that the 


World ſhall have an End, and that by a general 
- Conflagration, when all Mankind ſhall be deſtroyed, 


with the Form, and all the Furniture of the Earth. 


And as this proves the ſecond Part of Ariftatle's 
Doctrine to be falſe immediately, fo doth it the 
firſt, by a true Conſequence; for what hath an 


End had a Beginning, what is not Immortal, was 


not Eternal: That which exiſts by the Strength 
of its own Nature at firſt, the ſame Nature will: 
enable to exiſt for ever; and indeed what exiſts. 
of itſelf, exiſts neceſſar ly; ; and what exiſts neceſ- 


ſarily, exiſts eternally. F 


Havins this infallible Aſſurance of the 0015 
gin of the Earth and of Mankind from Scripture, 


we proceed to refute the ſame Doctrine of Ariſto- 


tles by natural Reaſon. And we will firſt conſi- 


der the Form of the Earth, and then Mankind; 


and ſhew, from plain Evidence and Obſervation; 


neither- of them to have been Eternal. Tis natu- 
ral to the Mind of Man to conſider that which i is 


compound, . as having been once more ſimple; 1 
whether 


** 
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© whether that Compoſition be a Mixture of many 


Ingredients, as moſt Terreſtrial Bodies are, or 
whether it be Organical; but eſpecially if it be 


& Ortanical: For a Thing that conſiſts of a multi- 
| tude of Pieces aptly join'd, we cannot but conceive 


to have had thoſe Pieces, at one time or another, 
put together. Twere hard to conceive an eternal 


Watch, whoſe Pieces were never ſeparate one 
| from another, nor ever in any other Form than 
that of a Watch. Or an eternal Houſe, whoſe _ 
| Materials were never aſunder, but always in the 
Form of an Houſe. And 'tis as hard to conceive 


an Eternal Earth, or an Eternal World: Theſe are 
made up of more various Subſtances, more Ingre- 
dients, and into a far greater Compoſition; and 
the living Part of the World, Plants and Animals, 
have much more Variety of Parts and multifarious 
Conſtruction, than any Houſe, or any other arti- 
ficial Thing: So that we are lead as much by Na- 


ture and Neceſſity, to conceive this great Machine 


of the World, or of the Earth, to have been once 
in a State of greater Simplicity than now it is, as 
to conceive a Watch, an Houſe, or any other 


Structure, to have been once in its firſt and ſim- 


ple Materials. This I ſpeak without Reference 


to immediate Creation, for Ariſtotle did not own 


any ſuch thing, and therefore the Argument 
ſtands good againſt him, upon thoſe Grounds and 
Notions that he goes; yet I gueſs what Anſwer 
would be made by him or his Followers to this 
Argumentation; They would ſay, there is not 
the ſame Reaſon for Natural Things, as for Arti- 
ficial, though equally compounded. Artificial 
Things could not be from Eternity, becauſe they 
ſuppoſe Man, by whoſe Art they were made, pre- 
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exiſtent to them; the Workman muſt be before 

the Work, and whatſoever hath any thing before 
it, is not Eternal. But may not the ſame thing be 
faid of Natural things? Do not moſt of them re- 

quire the Action of the Sun, and the Influence of 
the Heavens for their Production, and longer 
Preparations than any Artificial things do? Some 
Years or Ages would be neceſſary for the Concoc- 


tion and Maturation of Metals and Minerals; 
Stones themſelves, at leaſt ſome forts of them, 


were once Liquors, or fluid Maſſes; and all Ve- 
getable Productions require the Heat of the Sun, 
to prediſpoſe and excite the Earth and the Seeds, 
Nay, according to Ariſtotle, tis not Man by him- 
ſelf that begets a Man, but the Sun is his Coadju- 


tor. You ſee then twas as neceſſary that the Sun, 
that great Workman of Nature, ſhould pre- exiſt 


to Natural things, produc'd in, or upon the Earth, 
as that Man ſhould pre- exiſt to Artificial. So that 
the Earth, under that Form and Conſtitution it 
now hath, could no more be Eternal, than a Sta- 
tue or Temple, or any Work of Art. 

BESIDES, that Form, which the Earth is under 
at preſent, is in ſome fort preternatural, like a Sta- 
tue made and broken again; and ſo hath till the 
tefs Appearance or Pretence of being Eternal. If 


the Elements had lain in that Order to one another, 


as Ariſtotle hath diſpos'd them, and as ſeems to 


de their firſt Diſpoſition; the Earth altogether in 


a Maſs in the middle, or towards the Centre ; then 
the Water in a Spherical Maſs about that ; the 
Air above the Water, and then a Sphere of Fire, 
as he fancied, in the higheſt Circle of the Air: If 
they had lain, I fay, in this Poſture, there might 


| Have been ſome Pretence that they had been Eter- 


nally 
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would have lo 0 
itſelf: The Mountains ſinking by degrees into the 
Valleys, and into the Sea, and the Waters riſing 
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nally ſo; becauſe that might ſeem to be their Ori- 
ginal Poſture, in which Nature had firſt plac'd 


them. But the Form and Poſture we find them 


in at preſent is very different, and according to his 
Doctrine muſt be look'd upon as unnatural and vio- 
lent; and no violent State, by his own Maxim, 


can be perpetual, or can have been fo. 


Bur there is ſtill a more preſſing Conſideration 
If this preſent State and 
arth had been from Eternity, it 


Form of the 
ere this deſtroy'd itſelf, and chang d 


above the Earth; which Form it would certainly 
have come into, ſooner or later, and in it continu'd 


| drowned and uninhabitable, for all ſucceeding Ge- 
nerations. For 'tis certain, that the Mountains and 


higher Parts of the Earth grow leffer and leſſer 
from Age to Age; and that from many Cauſes, 


| | ſometimes the Roots of them are weaken'd and eaten 
by ſubterraneous Fires, and ſometimes they are torn 
and tumbled down by Earthquakes, and fall into 


thoſe Caverns that are under them; and tho' thoſe 


violent Cauſes are not conſtant, or univerſal, yet if 


the Earth had ſtood from Eternity, there is not a 
Mountain would have eſcaped this Fate in one Age 


or other. The Courſe of theſe Exhalations or Fires 


would have reach'd them all fooner or later, if thro' 


| infinite Ages they had ſtood expoſed to them. But 


there are alſo other cauſes that conſume them in- 
ſenſibly, and make them fink by degrees; and thoſe 
are chiefly the Winds, Rains, and Storms, and 
Heat of the Sun without ; and within, the ſoaking 
of Water and Springs, with Streams and Currents 


in their Veins and Crannies. Thefe two Sorts of 
Cauſ® 
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Cauſes would certainly reduce all the Mountains of 
the Earth, in tract of Time, to Equality; or rather 
lay them all under Water: For whatſoever mould. WE 
ers, Or is waſh'd away from them, is carried down 
into the lower Grounds, and into the Sea, and no- 
thing is ever brought back again by any Circulation: 
Their Loſſes are not repair'd, nor any proportion. iſ 
able Recruits made from any other parts of Nature, 
So as the higher parts of the Earth being continual- 
| ly ſpending, and the lower continually gaining, they 
Wi muſt of neceſlity at length come to an Equality; 
and the Waters that lie in the lower parts and in 
1 the Channels, thoſe Channels and Valleys being 
j fill'd up with Earth, would be thruſt out and riſe 
every where upon the Surface of the Earth ; which 
W |: new Poſt, when they had once ſeiz'd on it, they 
would never quit, nor would any thing be able to 
| diſpoſſeſs them; for tis their natural Place and Si- 
ll tuation which they always tend to, and from which 
there is no Progreſs nor Regreſs in a Courſe of Na- 
ture. So that the Earth would have been, both 
now, and from innumerable Generations before 
this, all under Water and uninhabitable ; if it had 
_ ſtood from Everlaſting, and this Form of it had 
been its firſt Original Form. 
NoR can he doubt of this Argumentation, that 
conſiders the Coherence of it, and will allow time 
enough for the Effect. I do not ſay the Earth would 
be reduced to this uninhabitable Form in ten thou- 
| ſand Years time, tho' I believe it would: But take 
| twenty, if you pleaſe, take an hundred thouſand, 
| take a million, 'tis all one, for you may take the 
U one as eafily as the other out of Eternity; and they 
| make both equally againſt their Suppoſition. Nor 
zs it any matter how little you ſuppoſe the moun- 
t — | tans 
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© tains to decreaſe, tis but taking more time, and 
the ſame Effect ſtill follows. Let them but waſte 
as much as a Grain of Muſtard-Seed every Day, 
or a Foot in an Age, this would be more than 
enough in ten thouſand Ages to conſume the talleſt 
Mountain upon Earth. The Air alone, and the 
' little drops of Rain have defac'd the ſtrongeſt and 
the proudeſt Monuments of the Greeks and Romans; 
and allow them but time enough, and they will 
Jof themſelves beat down the Rocks into the Sea, 
and the Hills into the Valleys. But if we add to 
theſe all thoſe other foremention'd Cauſes that 
work with more Violence, and the Weight of the 
Mountains themſelves, which, upon any occaſion 
offer d, is ready to fink them lower, we ſhall ſhorten 
| the Time and make the Effect more ſure. 
Wi need add no more here in particular againſt 
| this Aristotelian Doctrine, that makes the preſent 
| Form of the Earth to have been from Eternity; 
| for the Truth is, this whole Book is one continued 
| Argument againſt that opinion; ſhewing that it 
hath de facto chang' d its Form; both in that we 
have prov'd that it was not capable of an univerſal 
Deluge in this Form, and conſequently was once 
under another; and alſo. in that we ſhall prove at 
large hereafter throughout the Third and Fourth 
| Sections, that it hath been broken and diflolv'd. 
We might alſo add one Conſideration more, that 
if it had ſtood always under this Form, it would 
have been under Fire, if it had not been under 
Water; and the Conflagration, which it is to un- 
dergo, would have overtaken it long e're this. 
For St. Peter faith, The Heavens and the Earth * 
that are now, as oppos'd to the Antediluvian, and 
conſider'd in their preſent . Form and Conſtitution, 
Vor. J. E are 
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are fitted to be conſumed by Fire. And whoſoeve; Þ 
underſtands the Progreſs and Revolutions of Nature, 
will ſee that neither the preſent Form of the Earth 35 
nor its firſt Form, were permanent and immutable : 
Forms, but tranſient and temporary by their own 
Frame and Conſtitution ; which the Author of 
Nature, after certain Periods of Time, had deſigned 


tor Change and for Deſtruction. 


Tuus much for the Body of the Earth, that it ; 


could not have been from Eternity, as Ariſtotle pre- 


tended, in the Form it hath. Now let's conſider 
the Origination of Mankind; and that we ſhall | 


find could much leſs be Eternal than the other; 


for whatſoever deſtroyed the Form of the Earth, : 
would alſo deſtroy Mankind ; and befides there : 


are many particular Marks and Arguments, that 


the Generations of Men have not been from Ever- 
laſting. All Hiſtory, and all Monuments of An- 


tiquity, of what kind ſoever, are but of a few 
Thouſand of Years date; we have ſtill the Memory 
of the Golden Age, of the firſt State of Nature, 


and how Mortals lived then in Innocency and Sim- 


plicity. The Invention of Arts, even thoſe that are 
neceſiary or uſeful to Human Life, hath been with- 
in the Knowledge of Men : How imperfect was 
the Geography of the Ancients, how imperfet 
their Knowledge of the Earth, how imperfect their 
Navigation ? Can we imagine, if there had been 
Men from Everlaſting, a Sea as now, and all Ma- 


terials for Shipping as much as we have, that Men 


could have been ſo ignorant, both of the Land 
and of the Sea, as 'tis manifeſt they have been till 


of late Ages ? They had very different Fancies 
concerning the Figure of the Earth. They knew 


no Land beyond our Continent, and that very im- 
perfectly 
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ed? Though you 
ſtupid, which there is no Reaſon to do, yet 
Courſe of infinite Generations, 
| fome great Genij, ſome extraordinary Perſons that 
would attempt things above the reſt. We have 
done more within the 
which we can but count (as to this) from the ge- 
neral Deluge, than thoſe Eternal Men had dene 
in their innumerable Ages foregoing. * 


vantages and Op 
have, and for Diſcoveries; becauſe the uſe of the 
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perſectly too; and the Fopvid Zone they thought 
T utterly uninhabitable. We thank it ſtrange, taking 

chat ſhort Date of the World, which we give it, 
that Men ſhould not have made more Progreſs in 
the Knowledge of theſe Things; but how impoſ- 
ſible is it then, if you ſuppoſe | 
from Everlaſting ? They had the ſame Wit and 
E Paſſions that we have, the ſame Motives that we 
t have, can we then imagine, that neither the Am- 
bition of Princes, nor Intereſt or Gain in private 
8 Perſons, nor Curioſity and the Defire of Knowledge, 

nor the Glory of Diſcoveries, nor any other Paſſion 
or Confideration could ever move them in that end- 
© leſs time, to t 
know ſomething more of the World they inhabit- 


them to have been 


their Fortunes upon the Sea, and 


fhould ſuppoſe them generally 
in 4 
there would be 


Compaſs of our little World, 


it may be, they had not the Ad- 


You will fay b 
tunities for Navigation as we 
Loadſtone, and the Mariners Needle was not then 
known. But that's the Wonder, that either that 
Invention, or any other ſhould not be brought to 
light till t'other Day, if the World had-ftood from 
Eternity. I fay this, or any other practical Inven- 
tion; for ſuch Things, when they are once found 
out and known, are not eaſily loſt again, becaufe 
they are of daily uſe, And tis in meſt other prace 
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tical Arts, as in Navigation, we generally know 


their Original and Hiſtory, who the Inventors, and 


by what Degrees improved, and how few of them 
brought to any Perfection till of late Ages. All i 


the Artificial and Mechanical World is in a manner 


new; and what you may call the C:v:/ World too is 


in a great Meaſure ſo. What relates to Government, 


and Laws; to Wars and Diſcipline ; we can trace 
| theſe things to their Origin, or very near it. The 
uſe of Money and of Coins, nay the Uſe of the 


very Elements ; for they tell us of the firſt Inven- 
tion of Fire by Prometheus, and the employing. of 


Wind or Water to turn the Mills, and grind their 


Corn was fcarce known before the Romans, Plin, 
I. 7. c. 56. And that we may think nothing eter- 
nal here, they tell us the Ages and Genealogies of 


their very Gods. The Meaſures of Time for the iſ 
common Uſes of Life, the dividing it into Hours, 
with the Inſtruments for thoſe Purpoſes, - are not of i 
an unknown Date: Even the Arts for preparing 
F ood and Cloathing, Medicines and Medicaments, 
Building, Civil and Military, Letters and Writing, 


which are the Foundations of the World Civil: 
Theſe, with all their Retinue of leſſer Arts and 
Trades that belong to them, Hiſtory and Tradi- 
tian tell us when they had their Beginning, or were 
very imperfect ; ; and how many of their Inyentors 
and Inventreſſes were deify'd. The World hath 
not ſtood ſo long but we can till run it up to thoſ 
artleſs Ages, whea Mortals lived by plain Nature; 
- When there was but one Trade in the World, one 
Calling, to look to their Flocks ; and afterward 
to till the Ground, when Nature grew leſs liberal: 
And may we not reaſonably think this the Begin- 
* of Mankind, or very near it? If Man be a 

5 Creature, 
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Creature, both naturally ſagacious' to find out its 
own Conveniencies, and naturally ſociable and in- 
clined to live in a Community, a little Time would 
make them find out and furniſh themſelves with 
what was neceſſary in theſe two kinds, for the 
Conveniencies of fingle Life, and the Conveniencies 
of Societies; they would not have lived infinite 
Ages unprovided of them. If you ſay Neceſſity is 
the Mother of Arts and Inventions, and there was 
no Necellity before, and therefore theſe things were 
ſo ſlowly invented; this is a good Anſwer upon 
our Suppoſition, that the World began but ſome 
Ages before theſe were found out, and was abun- 
dant with all Things at firſt ; and Men not very 
numerous, and therefore were not put ſo much to 
the uſe of their Wits, to find out Ways for living 
commodiouſly. But this is no Anſwer upon their 
| Suppolition ; for if the World was eternal and Men 
too, there were no firſt Ages, no new and freſh 
Earth; Men were never leſs numerous, nor the 
Earth more fruitful; and conſequently there was 
never leſs Neceſlity at any time than is now. This 


alſo brings to Mind another Argument againſt this 


Opinion, (vi⁊.) from the gradual Increaſe of Man- 


kind. Tis certain the World was not ſo populous 
one or two thouſand Vears ſince, as it is now, ſeeing 
tis obſerved in particular Nations, that within the 
Space of two or three hundred Vears, notwith- 
ſtanding all Caſualties, the Number of Men doubles. 
It then the Earth had ſtood from Everlaſting, it 
had been overſtock'd long ere this, and would 
not have been capable to contain its Inhabitants 


many Ages and Millions of Ages ago. Whereas 
we find the Earth is not yet ſufficiently inhabited, 


and there is ſtill Room for ſome Millions, And we 
E 3 | muſt 
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34 The Theory of the EARTH. 
muſt not fly to univerſal Deluges and Conflagrations 
to deſtroy Mankind ; for beſides that the Earth was 
not capable of a Deluge in this preſent Form, nor 
would have been in this Form after a Conflagration, 
Ariſtotle doth not admit of theſe univerſal Changes, 
nor any that hold the Form of the Earth to be eter- 
nal. But to return to our Arts and Inventions. 


Wr have ſpoken of practical Arts and Inven- | 


tions uſeful in human Lite ; then for Theoretical 
Learning and Sciences, there is nothing yet finiſh'd 


or compleat in theſe ; and what is known hath if 


been chiefly the Production of latter Ages. How 
little hath been diſcovered till of late, either of our 
own Bodies, or of the Body of the Earth, and of 
the Functions or Motions of Nature in either ? 
What more obvious, one would think, than the 
Circulation of the Blood? What can more excite 
our Curioſity than the flowing and ebbing of the 
Sea? Than the Nature of Metals and Minerals ? 
Theſe are either yet unknown, or were ſo at leaſt 
till this laſt Age; which ſeems to me, to have made 
a greater Progreſs than all Ages before put together, 
ſince the beginning of the World. How unlikely 
is it then that theſe Ages were Eternal? That the 
Eternal Studies of our Fore-fathers could not effect 
ſo much as a few Years have done of late? And 
the whole Maſs of Knowledge in this Earth doth 
not ſeem to be ſo great, but that a few Ages more, 
with two or three happy Genius's in them, may 
bring to light all that we are capable to underſtand 
in this State of Mortality. . 

To theſe Arguments concerning the Novelty of 
the Earth, and the Origin of Mankind, I know 
there are ſome ſhuffling Excuſes made, but they 
can have little Effect upon thoſe Inſtances By _ 
/ choſen, 


Roman Empire was: 
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| choſen. And I would ask thoſe Eternaliſts one 
| faic Queſtion, What Mark is there that they could 
g expect or deſire of the Novelty of a World, that is 
not found in this? Or what Mark is there of Eter- 
8 nity that is found in this? If then their Opinion be 
without any poſitive Argument, and againſt all 
| Appearances in Nature, it may be juſtly rejected 
as unreaſonable upon all Accounts. Tis not the 
bold aſſerting of a Thing that makes it true, or 
that makes it credible againſt Evidence. If one 
E ſhould aſſert that ſuch an one had lived from all 
Eternity, and I could bring Witneſſes that knew 
| him a Sucking- child, and others that remembered: 
him a School-boy, I think it would be a fair Proof, 
that the Man was not Eternal. So if there be Evi- 
dence, either in Reaſon or Hiſtory, thiat it is not 
very many Ages ſince Nature was in her Minority, 
| as appears by all thoſe. Inſtances we have given 
above; ſome whereof trace her down to her very 
| Infancy : This, I think, may be taken for a good 
| Proof that ſhe is not Eternal. And I do not doubt, 
but if the Hiſtory of the World was writ Philoſo- 
phically, giving an Account ot the ſeveral States of 


Mankind in ſeveral Ages, and by what Steps. or 


Degrees they came from their firſt Rudeneſs or 
| Simplicity to that Order of Things, both Intellec- 
| tual and Civil, which the World is advanced to at 
| preſent, That alone would be a full Conviction, 


that the Earth and Mankind had a Beginning. As 


| the Story of Rome, ho it roſe from a mean Ori- 


ginal, by what Degrees it increaſed, and how it 
changed its Form and Government till it came to 
its Greatneſs, doth ſatisfy us very well, that the 
not Eternal. : 

E 4. Tus 
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| Tnvs much concerning the Temporal Original 
of the Earth. We are now to eonlider the man- 
ner of it, and to ſhew how it roſe from a Chaos, 
I do not remember that any of the Ancients that 
acknowledge the Earth to have had an Original, 
did deny that Original to have been from a Chaos. 
We are aſſured of both from the Authority of M. 
es, who faith, that in the Beginning the Earth was 
Tobe Bobu, without Form and Void; a fluid, dark, 
confuſed Maſs, without Diſtinction of Elements ; 
and made up of all Variety of Parts, but without 
Order, or any determinate Form; which is the 
true Deſcription of a Chaos: And ſo it is under- 
ſtood by the general Conſent of Interpreters both 


Hebrew and Chriſtian. Woe need not therefore 


_ ſpend any time here to prove, that the Origin of 
the Earth was from a Chaos, ſeeing that it is agreed 
on by all that give it any Origin. But we will 
proceed immediately to examine into what Form 
it firſt roſe when it came out of that Chaos; or 
What was the primzval Form of the Earth, that 
continued till the Deluge, and how the Deluge 
depended upon it, and upon its Diffolution. 

And that we may proceed in this Enquiry by 
ſuch eaſy Steps as any one may readily follow, we 
will divide it into Three Propoſitions, whereof the 
firſt is this in general; that the Form of the Ante- 
diluvian Earth, or of the Earth that roſe firſt from 
the Chaos, was different from the Form of the preſent 


Earth. I ſay, different in general, without ſpeci- 


fying yet what its particular Form was, which 

{ball be expreſt in the following Propoſition. | 
THIS firſt Propoſition we have in effect proved 

in the ſecond Chapter; where we have ſhewn, that 


x the Earth had been rags] in this Form, it would 
f not 
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| not have been capable of a Deluge; ſeeing that 


could have been effected without ſuch an infinite 
Maſs of Water as could neither be brought upon 
the Earth, nor afterward any way removed from it. 
But we will not content ourſelves with that Proof 
only, but will prove it alſo from the Nature of the 


Chaos, and the manifeſt Conſequences of it. And 


becauſe this is a leading Propoſition, we think it 
not improper to prove it alſo from Divine Autho- 
rity, there being a pregnant Paſſage to this Purpoſe 
in the Writings of St. Peter. Where treating of 


| this very Subject, the Deluge, he manifeſtly puts a 
| difference between the Antediluvian Earth and the 


preſent Earth, as to their Form and Conſtitution. 
The Diſcourſe is in the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, 
the third Chapter, where certain Deiſts, as they 
ſeem to have been, laught at the Prophecy of the 


; Day of Judgment, and of the Conflagration of the 


World, uſing this Argument againſt it, That fince 
the Fathers fell aſleep, all things have continued as they 
were from the beginning. All External Nature hath 
continued the ſame without any remarkableChange 

or Alteration, and why ſhould we believe, fy 
they, there will be any? What Appearance, or 


what Foundation is there of ſuch a Revolution, 
that all Nature will be diſſolved, and the Heavens 


and the Earth conſum'd with Fire, as your Pro- 


phecies pretend? So from the Permanency and Im- 
mutability of Nature hitherto, they argu'd its Per- 
manency and Immutability for the future. To 
this the Apole anſwers, that they are willing to 
forget, that the Heavens and the Earth of old had 


a particular Form and Conſtitution as to Water, by 


reaſon whereof the World, that then was, periſh'd 


by a —_ And the Heavens and the Earth 


that 
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that are now, or ſince the Deluge, have a parti- 


cular Conſtitution in reference to Fire, by reaſon 
whereof they are expos'd to another ſort of Deſtruc- 


tion or Diſſolution, namely by Fire, or by an uni- 
verſal Conflagration. The Words of the Apoſtle, 


Chap. iii. v. 5, 6, 7. are theſe ; For this oy are 
swillingly ignorant of, that by the Word of God the 


Heavens were of old, and the Earth, conſiſting of 


Water, and by Water; or (as we render it) landing 
out of the Water, and in the Water ; whereby the 
Warld that then was, being overflow'd with Water, 


periſh'd. But the Heavens and the Karth that are 
no, by the ſame Word are kept in ſtore, reſerv d un- 


to Fire againſt the Day of Judgment. We ſhall have 
occaſion, it may be, hereafter to give a full Illuſtra- 
tion of theſeWords; but at preſent we ſhallonly take 
notice of this in general, that the Apoſtle here 


doth plainly intimate ſome difference that was be- 
tween the old World and the preſent World, in 
their Form and Conſtitution ; or betwixt the An- 
tediluvian and the preſent Earth, by reaſon of 
which difference, that was ſubject to periſh by a 


Deluge, as this is ſubject to periſh by Conflagration. 
And as this is the general Air and Importance of 
this Diſcourſe of the Apoſtle's, which every one at 


firſt fight would diſcover ; ſo we may in ſeveral 


particular ways prove from it our firſt Propoſition, 


which now we muſt return to; {viz.) That the 
Form and Conſtitution of the Antediluvian Earth was 
different from that of the preſent Earth. This may 
be inferr'd from the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe, firſt, be- 
cauſe he makes an oppoſition betwixt theſe two. 


Earths, or theſe two natural Worlds ; and that not 


only in reſpect of their Fate, the one periſhing by 


Water, as the other will periſh by Fire, but alſo in 
reſpect 
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reſpect of their different Diſpoſition and Conſtitu- 


tion leading to this different Fate; for otherwiſe 


his ffth Ver ſe is ſuperfluous, and his Inference in 
the /ixthungrounded ; you ſee he premiſeth in the 


fifth Perſe” as the Ground of his Diſcourſe, what 


the Conſtitution of the antediluvian Heavens and 
Earth was, and then infers from it in the „th Verſe, 
that they therefore periſh'd in a Deluge of Water. 
Now if they had been the ſame with ours, there 
had neither been any Ground for making an Oppo- 
ſition betwixt them, nor any Ground of making 
a contrary Inference as to their Fate. Beſides, in 
that he implies that the Conſtitution of the antedi- 


luvian Earth was ſuch, as made it ſubject to a De- 


luge; he ſhews that it was different from the Con- 
ſtitution of the preſent Earth; for the Form of 
that is ſuch, as makes it rather incapable of a De- 
luge, as we have (hewn in the ſecond Chapter. 


Then we are to obſerve further, that when he faith 


(v. 6.) that the firſt World periſh'd in a Deluge, 
or was deſtroy d by it; this is not to be underſtood 
of the animate World only, Men and living Crea- 
tures, but of the natural world, and the Frame of 
it; for he had deſcrib'd it before by the Heavens 


ad the Earth, which make the natural World. 


And the Objection of the Atheiſts, or Deiſts rather, 
which he was to anſwer, proceeded upon the na- 


| tural World. And laſtly, this periſhing of the 


world in a Deluge is ſet againſt, or compar'd with 
the periſhing of the World in the Conflagration, 
when the Frame of Nature will be diſſolv d. We 
muſt therefore, according to the Tenor of the Apoſ- 
tle's arguing, ſuppoſe, that the natural World 
was deſtroy'd or periſh'd in the Deluge; and ſee- 


Ing it did not * as to Matter and Subſtance, it 
muſt 
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muſt be as to the Form, Frame and Compoſition 
of it, that it perith'd ; and conſequently, the pre- 
ſent Earth is of another Form and Frame from 
what it had before the Deluge; which was the 
thing to be proved. 

LASTLY, Let us confider what it is the Apoſtle 
tells theſe Scoffers that they were ignorant of: Not 
that there was a Deluge, they could not be igno- 


rant of that; nor doth he tell them that they were. 


But he tells them that they were ignorant that the 
Heavens and the Earth of old were ſo and fo con- 
ſtituted, after a different manner than they are 
now, and that the State of Nature was chang'd at 
the Deluge; if they had known or attended to this, 
they had made no ſuch Objection, nor us'd any 
"4 Argument as they did againſt the future Con- 
flagration of the World. They pretended that 


there had been no Change in Nature fince the be- 


ginning, and the Apoſtle in anſwer tells them, 
that they are willingly ignorant of the firſt Con- 
ſtitution of the Heavens, and the Earth, and of 
that Change and Diſſolution, that happen'd to them 
in the Deluge; and how the preſent Heavens and 
Earth have another Conſtitution, whereby in like 
manner they are expos d, in God's due time, to be 


conſum'd or difſolv'd by Fire. This is the plain, 


eaſy and natural Import of the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe; 
thus all the Parts of it are coherent, and*the, Senſe 


genuine and appoſite, and this is a full Confirma- 


tion of our firſt and general Aſſertion, That he 
antediluvian Earth was of ancther Form from the pre- 


ſent Earth. This hath been obſerv'd formerly by 


ſome of the Ancients from this Text, but that it 
hath not been generally obſerv'd, was partly be- 


cauſe they had no Theory to back ſuch an Inter- 
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pretation, and make it intelligible ; and partly be . 
E cauſe they did not obſerve, that the Apoſtle's Diſ- 1 
| courſe here was an Argumentation, and not a bare 
Affirmation, or limple Contradiction to thoſe that 
rais'd the Scruple; tis an Anſwer upon a Ground 
taken, he premiſeth, and then infers, in the Heft 
and ſixth Verſes, concerning the Deluge; and in 
the ſeventh, concerning the Conflagration. And 
when I had diſcover'd in my Thoughts from the 
| Conſideration of the Deluge, and other natural 
{ Reaſons, that the Earth was certainly once in ano= 1 
ther Form, it was a great Aſſurance and Confir- | 
mation to me, when I reflected on this place of St. | 
Peter's; which ſeems to be ſo much directed and 
intended for the ſame purpoſe, or to teach us the 
fame Concluſion, that though l deſign'd chiefly a | 
| Philoſophical Theory of theſe Things, yet I ſhould 
not have thought we had been juſt to Providence, 
if we had neglected to take Notice of this Paſſage 
and Sacred Evidence; which ſeems to have been 
left us on purpoſe to excite our Enquiries, and 1 
ſtrengthen our Reaſonings, concerning the firſt 
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"_ of Things. Thus much from Divine Autho- | 5 
rity: We proceed now to prove the ſame Propoſi- nl 
_ from Reaſon and Philoſophy, and the Con- f 
templation of the Chaos, from whence the firſt 1 
Earth aroſe. q 
W need not upon this Occaſion make a parti- 9 
cular Deſcription of the Chaos, but only conſider | 
it as a fluid Maſs, or a Maſs of all ſorts of little 4 


WE: 


Parts and Particles of Matter mix'd together, and 
floating in Confuſion, one with another. Tis im- 
poſſible that the Surface of this Maſs ſhould be of 
ſuch a Form and Figure, as the Surface of our pre- 
ſent Earth i is: ; Oc that any Concretion or conſiſt- 
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62 The Theory of the EARTH. 
ent State which this Maſs could flow into immedi. 


ately, or firſt ſettle in, could be of ſuch a Form 


and Figure as our preſent Earth. The firſt of 
theſe Aſſertions is of eaſy proof; for a fluid Body, 
we know, whether it be Water or any other Li- 
quor, always caſts it ſelf into a ſmooth and ſphe- 
rical Surface ; and if any Parts, by Chance, or by 
ſome Agitation, become higher than the reſt, they 
do not continue ſo, but glide down again every 
way into the lower Places, till they all come to 
make a Surface of the ſame Height, and of the 
ſame diſtance every where from the Center of their 
Gravity. A Mountain of Water is a thing impoſ- 
ſible in Nature, and where there are no Moun- 


tains there are no Valleys. So alfo a Den or Cave 


within the Water, that hath no Walls but the li- 


uid Element, is a Structure unknown to Art or 


Nature; all things there muſt be full within, and 


even and leve] without, unleſs ſome external 
Force keep them by Violence in another Poſture. 
But is this the Form of our Earth, which is neither 
regularly made within nor without? The Surface 
and exterior Parts are broken into all ſorts of Ine- 
ualities, Hills and Dales, Mountains and Valleys; 
and the plainer Tracts of it lie generally inclin'd or 
bending one way or other, ſometimes upon an 
eaſy Deſcent, and other times with a more ſenſible 
and uneaſy Steepneſs; and though the great 
Mountains of the Earth were taken all away, the 


remaining parts would be more unequal than the 
rougheſt Sea; whereas the Face of the Earth ſhould 
reſemble the Face of the calmeſt Sea, if it was ſtill 
in the Form of its firſt Maſs. But what ſhall we ſay 
then to the huge Mountains of the Earth, which 


lie ſometimes in Lumps or Cluſters heapt up by one 
another 
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| another, ſometimes extended in long Ridges or 
| Chains, for many hundred Miles in length? And'tis 


remarkable, that 1n every Continent, and in every 
ancient and original Iſland, there is either ſuch a 
Cluſter, or ſuch a Chain of Mountains. And can 
there be any more palpable Demonſtrations than 
theſe are, that the Surface of the Earth is not in the 
ſame Form that the Surface of the Chaos was, or 
that any fluid Maſs can ſtand or hold it ſelf in? 
THeN for the Form of the Earth within or un- 
der its Surface, tis no leſs impoſſible for the Chaos 
to imitate that; for tis full of Cavities and empty 


Places, of Dens and broken Holes, whereof ſome 


are open tothe Air, and others cover'd and enclos'd 
wholly within the Ground. Theſe are both ofthem 


unimitable in any liquid Subſtance, whoſe Parts 


will neceſſarily flow together into one continued 


Mats, and cannot be divided into Apartments and 


ſeparate Rooms, nor have Vaults or Caverns made 
within it ; the Walls would fink, and the Roof fall 
in: For liquid Bodies have nothing to ſuſtain their 
Parts, nor any thing to cement them ; they are all 
looſe and incoherent, and in a perpetual Flux: Even 
an heap of Sand or fine Powder will ſuffer no Hol- 
lowneſs within them, though they be dry Sub- 
fances, and though the Parts of them being rough 
will hang together a little and ſtand a little upon 
an Heap; but the Parts of Liquors being glib, and 
continually in motion, t fal off from one ano- 


ther, which way ſoever Gravity inclines them, 


and can neither have any Hills or Eminencies on their 
Surface, nor any Hollowneſs within their Subſtance. 
Tov will acknowledge, it may be, that this 
is true, and that a liquid Maſs or Chaos, while 
| | | it 
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it was liquid, was incapable of either the outward 
or inward Form of the Earth ; but when it came 
to a Concretion, to a State of Conſiſtency and Firm- 
neſs, then it might go, you'll ſay, into any Form, 


No, not in its firſt Concretion, nor in its firſt State 


of Conſiſtence; for that would be of the ſame 


Form that the Surface of it was when it was li- 


quid, as Water when it congeals, the Surface of 


the Ice is ſmooth and level, as the Surface of the 
Water was before ; ſo Metals, or any other Suh- 
ſtances melted, or Liquors that of themſelves grow 
ſtiff and harden, always ſettle into the ſame Form 
which they had when they were laſt liquid, and 


are always ſolid within, and ſmooth without, un- 


leſs they be caſt in a Mould, that hinders the Mo- 
tion and Flux of the Parts. So that the firſt con- 


crete State or conſiſtent Surface of the Chaos muſt 


be of the ſame Form or Figure with the laſt liquid 
State it was in; for that is the Mould, as it were, 


upon which it is caſt ; as the Shell of an Egg is of 


a like Form with the Surface of the Liquor it lies 
upon. And therefore by Analogy with all other 
Liquors and Concretions, the Form of the Chaos, 
whether liquid or concrete, could not be the ſame 


with that of the preſent Earth, or like it: And 


conſequently, that Form of the firſt or primogenial 
Earth which roſe immediately out of the Chaos, 


was not the ſame, nor like to that of the preſent 


Earth ; which was the firſt and preparatory Propo- 
ſition we laid down to be proved. And this being 
proved by the Authority both of our Reaſon and 
our Religion, we will now proceed to the ſecond, 
which is more particular, = 


„„ 


. . r oa 6. a4 


— 
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Cn BW: 


| The Second Propoſition is laid down, vir. That the 
| Face of the Earth before the Deluge was ſmooth, 
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regular, and uniform; without Mountains, and 


without à Sea. 


The Chaos out of ꝛchich the World 
roſe is fully examined, and all its Motions obſerved, 


and by what Steps it wrought itſelf inis an habi- 
table 2 Some Things in Antiquity relating 
to the firſt State of the Barth are interpreted, amd 
fome Things in the Sacred Writings. 
Art and Geometry in the Conftruttzon gf the hf 
Earth is obſerved — celebrated. 


The Divine 


W E haye ſeen it proved, in the — Chap- 
ter, Fhat the Form of the firſt or antedilu- 
vian Earth was not the ſame, nor like the Form 


a Diſtance, but tis only 


of the preſent Earth. This is our firſt Diſcovery at 


general and negative, tells 


us what the Form of that Earth was not, but tells 


us not 


next Enquiry, — advancing 
„ we lay down this ſecond Propoſition : 
the Earth before the Deluge was 
ſmooth, regular, and uniform ; without Mountains, 
This is a bold Step 


our Theory 
That the Face of 


and without a Sea. 


one St 


exprelly what it was; that muſt be our 
Farther in 


„ and Cars 


ries us into another World, which we have never 


ſeen, nor ever yet heard any Relation of; 


and a 


World, it ſeems, of very different Scenes and Prof- 


pects from ours, or from 


| known, An Earth withciat a Sea, and plain 


thing we have yet 
as the 


Elyfan Fields; if you travel it all over, n will 


not meet with a Mountain or a Rock, 
7 all requiſite F Jer an 
OL, . — 


— 


t well 
bitable 
World; 
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World ; and the fame indeed with the Earth we 
ſtill inhabit, only under another Form. And this 
is the great Thing that now comes into Debate, 
the great Paradox which we offer to be examin- 
ed, and which we affirm, That the Earth, in its | 
firſt Riſe and Formation from a Chaos, was of the 


-Form here deſcribed, and ſo continued for many 


hundreds of Years. 


To examine and prove this, we muſt return to 


the Beginning of the World, and to that Chaos 


zout of which the Earth and all ſublunary thingy 


aroſe: Tis the Motions and Progreſs of this 
which we muſt now conſider, and what Form it 
ſettled into when it firſt. W an habitable 
World. 

- NEITHER i is it perhaps och an intricate Thing 
as we imagine at firſt Sight, to trace a Chaos into 
an habitable World; at leaſt there is a particular 
Pleaſure to ſee things in their Origin, and by what 
Degrees and ſucceſſive Changes they riſe into that 
Order and State we ſee them in afterwards, when 
compleated. I am ſure, if ever we would view 
the Paths of Divine Wiſdom, in the Works and 
in the Conduct of N ature, we mult not only con- 


ſider how Things are, but how they came to be 


ſo. Tis pleaſant to look upon a Tree in the Sum- 
mer, covered with its green Leaves, deckt with 
:Blofloms, or laden with Fruit, and caſting a ples 
fling Sbade under its ſpreading Boughs ; but to 
conſider how this Tree with all its : Furniture 
ſprang from a little Seed; how Nature ſhaped 
zit, and fed it, in its Infancy and Growth; added 
new Parts, and ſtill advanced it by little and little, 
till it came to this Greatneſs and Perfection: This, 
methinks, is another ſort of Pleaſure, more 1 
| tiona 


| We 
this 
date, 
min- 


2 its | 


the 


1any 


1 to 
naos 
ings 


this 


nit 


able 


And to 


fuſion one with another. 
poſe all Sorts of Metals, Gold, Silver, Lead, c. 
melted down together in a common Maſs, and ſo 
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tional, leſs common, and which is properly the 
B Contemplation « of Divine Wiſdom in the Works of 


Nature. So to view this Earth, and this ſublu- 
nary World, as it is now complete, | diſtinguiſhed 
into the ſeveral Orders of Bodies of which it con- 
ſiſts, every one perfect and admirable in its kind; 
this is truly delightful, and a very good Entertain 
ment of the Mind: But to ſee all theſe in their 
firſt Seeds, as IL may ſo ſay; to take in Pieces this 
Frame of Nature, and melt it down into its firſt 
principles; and then to obſerve how the Divine 
Wiſdom wrought all theſe Things out of Confu- 
fion into Order, and out of Simplicity into that 
beautiful Compoſition we now ſee them in; this, 
methinks, is another kind of Joy, which pierceth 
the Mind more Jeep, and is more ſatisfactory. 
give ourſelyes and others this Satisfaction, 
we will firſt. make a ſhort Repreſentation of the 
Chaos, and then ſhew, how, rs | to Laws 
eſtabliſhed. in Nature by the Divine, Power and 
Wiſdom, it was wrought. by Degrees from one 
Form into another, till it ſettled at length into an 
habitable Earth; and that of ſuch a Frame and 
Structure, as we have deſcribed i in this ſecond Pro- 
poſition. 

By the Chaos . Age the Matter of the 
Earth and Heavens, without Form or Order; re- 


duced into a fluid M aſs, wherein are the Materials 


and Ingredients of all Bodies, but mingled in Con- 
As if you ſhould ſup- 


mingled, that the Parts of no one Metal could be 


diſcern'd as diſtinct from the reſt, this would be a 
little Metallick Shas: : Suppoſe then, the Ele- 
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g ments thus mingled, Air, Water and Earth, which 

1 are the Principles of all Terreftrial Bodies; mingled, 
I fay, without any Order of higher or lower, 
heavier or lighter, ſolid or volatile, in ſach a kind 
of confuſed Maſs as is here reprefented in the firſt 
Scheme. 

LET this then repreſent to us the Chaos; in 
which the firſt Change that we ſhould imagine to 
happen would be this, that the heavieſt and groſ- 
feſt Parts would fink down towards the middle of 
it, (for there we ſuppoſe the'Center of its Gravity) 
and the reſt would float above. Theſe groſſer 

Parts thus ſunk down and compreffed more and 
more, would harden by Derek and conſtitute 
\ the interiour Parts of the Earth : The reft of 'the 
i Maſs, which ſwims above, would be alſb divided 
by the ſame Principle of Gravity into two Orders 
a1 of Bodies, the one liquid like Water, the other 
| volatile like Air. For the more fine and active 
N Parts diſentangling themſelves by Degrees from 
the reſt would mount above them; and having 
Motion enough to keep them upon the Wing, 
would play in thoſe open Places where they con- 
ſtitute that Body we call AIX. The other Parts 
being groſſer than theſe, and having a more lan- 
_ guid Motion, could not fly up ſeparate from one 
another, as theſe did, but ſettled in a Maſs toge- 
ther, under the Air, upon the Body of the Earth, 
compoſing not only Water ſtrictly fo called, but 
the whole Maſs of Liquors, or liquid Bodies, be- 
longing to the Earth. And theſe firſt Separations 
being thus made, the Body of the Chaos would 
ſtand in that Form which it is here reprefrnted in 
by the ſecond Scheme. 

Tux liquid Maſs which encircled the Earth 

w. as not, as I noted before, the mere Element of 
Water, 
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Water, but a Collection of all Liquors that belong 


to the Earth : I mean of all that do originally be⸗ 


long to it. Now ſeeing there are two chief kinds 
of Terreſtrial Liquors, thoſe that are fat, oily and 
light; and thoſe that are lean and more earthy, 
like common Water; which two are generally 


but there were of both Sorts in this common Maſs 
of Liquids. And it being well known, that theſe 
two kinds mixed together, if left to themſelves 
and the general Action of Nature, ſeparate one 
| from another when they come to ſettle, as in Cream 
and thin Milk, Oil 4 Water, and ſuch like; 
we cannot but ce that the ſame Effect would 
follow here, and the more oily and light Part of 
this Maſs would get above the other, and ſwim 
upon it. The whole Maſs being divided into two 
lefſer Maſſes, and ſo the Globe would Fang as 
we ſee jt in the third F. eg | 


© og, Ss 


0 U — % 


were both at firſt very muddy and impure : And 
as the Water would have its bal which we 
are not here concerned to look after, lo the great 
Regions of the Air would certainly have their Se- 
diment too ; for the Air was as yet thick, groſs 
and dark, there being an Abundance of little Ter- 
reſtrial Particles ſwimming in it ſtill, after the 
groſſeſt were ſunk down; which by their Heavi- 
neſs and lumpiſh Figure, made their way more 


caſily and ſpeedily, The leſſer and lighter which 
F 4 remained 


De 


= found in compound Liquors ; ; we cannot doubt 
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remained would fink too, but more flowly, and in 
a longer time ; fo as in their Deſcent they would 
meet with that oily Liquor upon the Face of the 


Deep, or upon the watery Maſs, which would 


entangle and ſtop them from paſſing any further; 
whereupon mixing therewith with that unctuous 
Subſtance, they compoſed a certain Slime, or fat, 


| ſoft, and light Earth, ſpread upon the Face of the 


Waters; as tis repreſented in the fourth Figure. 

Tus thin and tender Orb of Earth increaſed 
{till more and more, as the little earthy Parts that 
were detained in the Air could make their way 


to it. Some having a long Journey from the upper 


Regions, and others being very light would float 
up and down a good while, before they could 
wholly diſengage themſelves and deſcend. But this 
was the general Rendezvous, which ſooner or later 
they all got to, and mingling more and more with 
that oily Liquor, they ſuckt it all up at length, and 
were wholly incorporate together, and ſo began to 
grow more ſtiff and firm, making both but one 
Subſtance, which was the friſt Concretion, or firm 
and conſiſtent Subſtance that roſe upon the Face of 
the Chaos. And the whole Globe ſtood in this 
Poſture, as in Figure the fifth. | 
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IT may be, you will ſay, we take our Liberty, 


and our own time for the Separation of theſe two. 


Liquors, the oily and the earthy, the lighter and 
the heavier ; and ſuppoſe that done before the Air 
was Cleared of earthy Particles, that ſo they might 
be catcht and ſtopt there in their Deſcent. Whereas 
if all theſe Particles were fallen out of the Air be- 
fore that Separation was made in the liquid Maſs, 
they would fall down through the Water, as the 
firſt did, and ſo no Concretion would be made, 
nor any earthy Cruſt formed upon the 3 ace of the 
Waters, as we here ſuppoſe there was. is true, 
there could be no ſuch Orb of Earth form'd there, 
if the Air was wholly purged of all its earthy Parts 
before the Maſs of Liquids began to purify itſelf, and 


to ſeparate the oily Parts from the more heavy ; 
But this is an unreaſonable and incredible Suppo- 
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ſition, if we conſider, the Maſs of the Air was ma- 
ny thouſand Times greater than the Water, and 
would in Proportion require a greater Time to be 
purified; the Particles that were in the Regions of 
the Air having a long way to come before they 
reached the watery Maſs, and far longer than the 
oily Particles had to riſe from any Part of that 
Maſs to the Surface of it. Beſides, we may ſuppoſe 
a great many Degrees of Littleneſs and Lightneſs 
in theſe earthy Particles, ſo as many of them might 
float in the Air a good while, like Exhalations be- 
fore they fell down. And laſtly, We do not ſup- 


poſe the Separation of theſe two Liquors wholly 


made and finiſhed before the Purgation of the Air 
began, tho' we repreſent them ſo for Diſtinction 
fake: Let them begin to purify at the ſame time, 
if you pleaſe, theſe Parts riſing upwards, and thoſe 
falling downwards, they will meet in the middle, 


and unite and grow into one Body, as we have de- 
ſcribed. And this Body or new Concretion would 


be increaſed daily, being fed and ſupplied both from 
above and below; and having done growing, it 
would become more dry by Degrees, and of a Tem- 
per of greater Conſiſtency and Firmneſs, fo as truly 


to reſemble and be fit to make an habitable Earth, 


ſuch as Nature intended it for. & 
Bur you will further object, it may be, that 

ſuch an Effect as this would indeed be neceſſary in 

ſome Degree and Proportion, but not in ſuch 2 


Proportion, and in ſuch Quantity, as would be 
ſufficient to make this Cruſt or concrete Orb an 


habitable Earth. This I confeſs appeared to me 
at firſt a real Difficulty, till J confidered better the 
great Diſproportion there is betwixt the Regions of 
he Air and the Circumference of the Earth, _— 
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that exterior Orb of the Earth, we are now a ma- 
king; which being many thouſand times leſs in 
Depth and Extent than the Regions of the Air, 
taken as high as the Moon, tho' theſe earthy Par- 
ticles we ſpeak of were very thinly diſperſed thro” 
thoſe vaſt Tracks of the Air, when they came to 
be collected and amaſſed together upon the Surface 
of a far leſſer Sphere, they would conſtitute a 
Body of a very conſiderable Thickneſs and Solidity. 
We ſee the Earth ſometimes covered with Snow 
two or three Feet deep, made up only of little 
Flakes or Pieces of Ice, which falling from the 
middle Region of the Air, and meeting with the 
Earth in their Deſcent, are there ſtop'd and heap'd 
up one upon another. But if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
little Particles of Earth to ſhower down, not only 
from the middle Region, but from the whole 
Capacity and Extent of thoſe vaſt Spaces that are 
betwixt us and the Moon, we could not imagine 
but theſe would conſtitute an Orb of Earth ſome 
thouſands of times deeper than the greateſt Snow; 
which being increaſed and ſwoln by that oily Li- 
quor it fell into, and incorporated with, it would 
be thick, ſtrong, and great enough in all reſpects 
to render it an habitable Earth. 

We cannot doubt therefore but ſuch a Body as 
this would be formed, and would be ſufficient in 
Quantity for an habitable Earth. Then for the 
Quality of it, it will anſwer all the Purpoſes of a 
Riſing World, What can be a more proper Semi- 
nary for Plants and Animals, than a Soil of this 
Temper and Compoſition ? A finer and lighter 
| fort of Earth, mixed with a benign Juice, eaſy 

and obedient to the Action of the Sun, or of _ | 
_- i 
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other Cauſes were employed by the Author of 


Nature, for the Production of Things in the new 
made Earth. What ſort or Diſpoſition of Mat- 


ter could be more fit and ready to catch Life from 


Heaven, and to be drawn into all Forms than the 


Rudiments of Life, or the Bodies of living Crea- 


tures would require? What Soil more proper for 


Vegetation than this warm Moiſture, which could 
have no Fault, unleſs it was too fertile and lux- 


uriant? And that is no Fault neither at the be- 


ginning of a World. This I am ſure of, that the 


Learned amongſt. the Ancients, both Greeks, 
A gyprians, Phenicians, and others, have deſcribed 
the primogenial Soil, 'Ixvs wh, or the Tem- 
per of the Earth, that was the firſt Subject for the 


Generation and Origin of Plants and Animals, after 
ſuch a manner, as is truly expreſſed, and I think 


with Advantage, by this Draught of the prims- 
genial Earth. 

Thus much concerning the Matter of the firſt 
Earth. Let us reflect a little upon the Form of it 


alſo, whether external or internal; both whereof 
do manifeſtly ſhew themſelves from the manner 


of its Production or Formation. As to the exter- 
nal Form, you ſee it is according to the Propoſition 
we were to prove, ſmooth, regular and uniform, 
doit hout Mountains; and without a Sea. And the 


Proof we have given of it is very eaſy: The Globe 


of the Earth could not poſſibly riſe immediately 
from a Chaos into the irregular Form in which it 
is at preſent. The Chaos being a fluid Maſs, which 
we know doth neceſſarily fall into a Spherical Sur- 
face, whoſe Parts are equi-diitant from the Center, 


and conſequently. in an equal and even Convexity 
one with another. And ſceing upon the Diſtinc- 
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tion of a Chaos and Separation into ſeveral Elemen- 
tary Maſſes, the Water would naturally have a 


ſuperiour Place to the Earth, 'tis manifeſt; that 


there could be no habitable Earth form d out of the 
Chaos, unleſs by ſome Concretion upon the Face 
of the Water. Then laſtly, ſeeing this concrete 
Orb of Earth upon the Face of the Water would 
be of the ſame Form with the Surface of the Wa- 
ter it was ſpread upon, there being no Cauſes, that 
we know of, to make any Inequality in it, we 
muſt conclude it equal and uniform, and without 


Mountains, as alſo without a Sea; for the Sea and 
all the Maſs of Waters was encloſed within this 


exterior Earth, which had no other Baſis or Foun- 
dation to reſt upon. 

Taz Contemplation of theſe things, and of this 
Poſture of the Earth upon the Waters, doth fo 
ſtrongly bring to Mind certain Paſſages of Scripture, 
(which will recur in another Place) that we can- 
not, without Injury to Truth, paſs them by here 
in ſilence. Paſſages that have ſuch a manifeſt Re- 
ſemblance and Agreement to this Form and Situa- 
tion of the Earth, that they ſeem viſibly to point 
at it: Such are thoſe Expreſſions of the Pſalmiſt, 
God bath founded the Earth upon the Seas. And in 
another Pſalm, ſpeaking of the Wiſdom and Po.’. 


| er of God in the Creation, he ſaith, To him who 


alone doth great wonders; to him that by Wiſdom made 
the Heavens; to him oat extended or /iretched out the 
Earth above the Waters, What can be more plain 
or proper to denote that Form of the Earth that we 
have deſcrib'd, and to expreſs particularly the In- 
cloſure of the Waters within the Earth, as we have 
repreſented them ? He ſaith in another Place, By 
the Word of the Lord were the Heavens made; be ſhut 
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up the Waters of the Sea as in Bags, (for ſo the Ward 


is to be render'd, and is render d by all, except the 


Engliſh) and laid up the Abyſs as in Storehouſes, 
This, you ſee, is very conformable to that Syſtem 
of the Earth and Sea, which we have propos d 


here. Yet there is ſomething more expreſs than 
all this, in that remarkable place in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, where Wiſdom declaring her Antiquity 
and Exiſtence before the Foundation of the Earth, 
amongſt other things faith, Prov. viii. 27. When he 
prepared the Heavens, I was there: When he grew 
an Orb over the Surface of the Abyſs ; or when he 
ſet an Orb upon the Face of the Abyſs. We ren- 
der it in the Engk/h, a Compaſs, or Circle, but tis 
more truly render'd an Orb or Sphere; and what 
Orb or Spherical Body was this, which at the For- 
mation of the Earth was built and plac'd round about 
the Abyſs, but that wonderful Arch, whoſe Form 
and Production we have deſcrib'd, encompaſſing 
the Maſs of Waters, which in Scripture is often 
call'd the Abyſs or Deep? ¶ See Fig. 5. p. 71. This 


Orb is repreſented by the Circle 1. and the Abyſs 


by the Region 2.] Laſtly, This Scheme of the firſt 
Earth gives Light to that Place we mention'd be- 
fore of St. Peter's, where the firſt Earth is ſaid to 
cont of Water, and by Water; and by reaſon 


thereof was obnoxious to a Deluge. The firſt Part 


of this Character is plain from the Deſcription now 
given; and the ſecond will appear in the following 
Chapter. In the mean time, concerning theſe 
Paſſages of Scripture, which we have cited, we 
may truly and modeſtly ſay, that though they would 
not, it may be, without a Theory premis'd, have 
been taken or interpreted in this Senfe,; yet this 
Theory being premis'd, I dare appeal to any 

1 unprejudiced 


we 


ay 
ed 


The Deluge and Difolution of the Earth. T7 
| unprejudic'd Perſon, if they have not a fairer and 
| eafier, a more füll and more emphatical Senſe, 


| when apply'd to that Form of the Earth and Sea 
we are now ſpeaking of, than to their preſent 


Form, or to any other we can imagine. 


Tavs mueh concerning the external Form of 


the firſt Earth. Let us now reflect a little upon 
the internal Form of it, which conſiſts of ſeveral 
Regions, involving one another like Orbs about the 
ſame Center, or of the ſeveral Elements caſt circu- 


FE larly about each other; as if appears in the fourth 


and fifth Figure. And as we - have noted the ex- 


| terhal Form of this primeval Earth, to have been 


mark d and celebrated in the Sacred Writings; fo 
likewiſe in the Philofophy and Learning of the 
Apcients, there are ſeveral Remains and Indications 
of this internal Form and Compoſition of it. For 
tis obſervable,- that the Ancients in treating of 


| the Chaos, and in raifing the World out of it, 


rang'd it into ſeveral Regions or Maſſes, as we have 
done; and in that order ſueceſſively, riſing one 
from another, as if it was a Pedigree or Genealogy. 


| And thoſe Parts and Regions of Nature, into which 
the Chaos was by degrees divided, they ſignified 


commonly by dark and obſcure hoes : as'the 


Mght, Tartarits, Oceantts, and ſuch like, which we | 


have expreſs d in their plain and proper Terms. And 


whereas the Chaos, when it was firſt ſet on Work, 
ran all into Diviſions and Separations of one Ele- 


ment from another, which afterwards were all in 
ſome Meaſure united and aſſociated in. this primo- 
genial Earth; the Antients accordingly made 
Contention the Principle that reign'd in the Chaos 
at firſt, and then Love: The one to expreſs the 
Diviſions and the other the Union of all Parties 


in 
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in this middle and common Bond. ' Theſe, and 
ſuch like Notions, which we find in the Writings 
| of the Ancients figuratively and darkly delivered, 
| receive a clearer Light, when compar'd with thi 
1 Theory of the Chaos; which repreſenting every 
| thing plainly, and in its natural Colours, is a Key 
to their Thoughts, and an Illuſtration of their ob- 
ſcurer Philoſophy, concerning the Original of. the 
world; as we have ſhewn at large! in the Latin 
Treatiſe, Lib. 2. Chap. 7 3640. - 
TuxRkk is another Thing in Antiquity, hae | 
to the Form and Conſtruction of the Earth, which | 
is very remarkable, and hath obtain d throughout 
all learned Nations and Ages. And that is the 
Compariſon or Reſemblance of the Earth to an Egg. 
And this is not ſo much for its external Figure, tho 
that be true too, as for the inward Compoſitiom of 
it; conſiſting of ſeveral Orbs, one including ano- 
the, and in that Order, as to anſwer the ſeveral 
Elementary Regions of which the new made Earth 
was. conſtituted, For if we admit for the Tolle 
Central Fire which tho very reaſonable, we had 
no occaſion to take Notice of in our Theory of the 
Chaos) and ſuppoſe the Figure of the Earth Oval 
and a little extended towards the Poles, (as proba-: þ 
bly it was, ſeeing the Vortex that contains it is {o) . 
thoſe two Bodies do very naturally repreſent one pf 
another, as in this Scheme, which repreſents the ca 
interior Faces of both, } divided es, or Earth 
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here, as the two inmoſt Regions (A, B,) re- 
preſent the Volk and the Membrane that lies next 
above it; ſo the exterior Region of the Earth (D) 
is as the Shell of the Egg, and the Abyſs (C) un- 
der it as the White that lies under the Shell. And 
conſidering that this Notion'of the Mundane. Egg, 
or that the World was Oviform, hath been the 
Senſe and Language of all Antiquity, Latins, 
Greeks, Perſians, Agyptians, and others, as we 
have: thew'd - elſewhere, [Tell. Theor. Sac. lib. 2. 
c. 10.] I thought it worthy our Notice in this 
Place; ſeeing it receives ſuch a clear and eaſy Expli- 
cation from that Origin and Fabrick we have given 


to the firſt Earth, and alſo reffects Light upon the 


Theory it ſelf, and confirms it to be no Fiction: 
This Notion, which is a kind of Epitome, or 
Image of it, having been conſerv'd in the moſt 


Ancient Learning. n 
Tus much concerning the firſt Earth, its 


cond 
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Bo + The Theory of the EARTH. 
cond Propoſition relating to it; which being prov d 
by Reaſon, the Laws of Nature, and the Motions 
of the Chaos; then atteſted by Antiquity, both as 
to the Matter and Form of it; and confirm'd by Sa- 
cred Writers, we may take it now for a well eſta. 
bliſh'd Truth, and proceed upon this Suppoſition, 
That the antediluvian Earth was ſmooth and uniform, 
without Mountains or Sea, to the 1 e of the 
Univerſal Deluge. 
Sli me leave only, before we proceed any 
further, to annex here a ſhort Advertiſement, con- 
cerning the Cauſes of this wonderful Structure of 
the firſt Earth. Tis true, we have propos'd the 
natural Cauſes of it, and I do not know where- 
in our Explication is falſe or defective; but in 
Things of this kind we may eafily be too — 
lous. And this Structure is ſo marvellous, that 
it ought rather to be conſider'd as a particular Ef- 
fect of the Divine Art, than as the Work of Na- 
ture. The whole Globe of the Water vaulted 
over, and the exterior Earth hanging above the 
Deep, ſuſtain'd by nothing but its own Meaſures 
and Manner of Conſtruction: A Building without 
Foundation or Corner-ſtone. This ſeems to be a 
Piece of Divine Geometry or Architecture; and to 
this, I think, is to be referr'd that magnificent 
Challenge which God Almighty made to Joh, Ju 
f XXXViij. 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. Where wat thou when I laid i 
| the Foundations of the Earth? Declare if thou haft 
j uaderſtanding. Who hath laid the Meaſures there- 
of, if thou kn — ? Or who hath flratched the Line 
upon it? Whereupon are the Foundations thereof faſt- 
ned? Or who laid the Corner-flone thereof ? When 
the Morning Stars ſang together, and all the Sons of 


God ſhouted for Joy. Mo ofes alſo, when he had = 
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The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 81 [ 
{crib'd the Chaos, ſaith, The Spirit of God mov'd | 

' upon, or fat brooding upon, tbe Face of the Was | 
ters; without all doubt to produce ſome Effects W | 
there. And St. Peter, when he ſpeaks of the Form [|| 
of the antediluvian Earth, how it ſtood in reference [ 
tothe Waters, adds, By tbe Word of Ged, Ts Mya il 
Ty Oy, or by the Wiſdom of God it was made | 
ſo. And this ſame Wiſdom of God, in the Proverbs, ll 
as we obſerved before, takes Notice of this very | 
iece of Work in the Formation of the Earth. 
When he ſet an Orb over the Face of the Deep, I was 
there. And laſtly, the ancient Philoſophers, or 
at leaſt the beſt of them, to give them their due, 

always brought in Mens or Amor, AC & Egas, as 

| a Supernatural Principle to unite and conſociate the 
parts of the Chaos; which was firſt done in the 
Compoſition of this wonderful Arch of the Earth. 
Wherefore to the great Architect, who made the 
boundleſs Univerſe out of nothing, and form'd the 
Earth out of a Chaos, let the Praiſe of the whole 
Work, and particularly of this n for 
ever wich all Honour be given. 5 


car. "Vi. 


The 2 eien of the firſt Barth: The Deluge 1 
ing thereupon. And the Form a& the "hs Earth 


riſing Bun. of Ruins of the firſt. 5 


W E dave! now brought to nebel the el 
Earth out of the dark Maſs of the Chaos; 


| and not only deſcribed the Surface of it, [See Fig. 
5. & 6. pag. 71, & 79.] but laid open the inward 
parts, to ſhew in what Order its Regions lay. Let 
us now cloſe it up, and repreſent the Earth en- 
Vor. I. tire, 


82 The Theory of the EARTH. 
tire, and in larger Propoſitions, more like an ha. 
bitable World; as in this Figure, where you ſec 
the ſmooth Convex of the Earth, and may imagine 
the great Abyſs ſpread under it; as at the Aperture 
a a. which two are to be the only Subject of our 
further Contemplation. 

In this ſmooth Earth were the firſt Scenes of 
the World, and the firſt Generations of Mankind; 
it had the Beauty of Youth and blooming Nature, 
freſh and fruitful, and not a Wrinkle, Scar or 
Fracture in all its Body ; no Rocks nor Mountains, 
no hollow Caves, nor gaping Channels, but even 
and uniform all over. And the Smoothneſs of the 
Earth made the Face of the Heavens ſo too; 
the Air was calm and ſerene ; none of thoſe tu- 
multuary Motions and C onflicts of Vapours, which 
the Mountains and the Winds cauſe in ours: 
*Twas ſuited to a golden Age, and to the firſt In- 
nocency of Nature. 

ALL this you'll fay is well, we are got into a 

pleaſant World indeed, but what's this to the 
Purpoſe ? What Appearance of a Deluge here, 
where there is not ſo much as a Sea, nor half fo 
much Water as we have in this Earth ? Or what 
Appearance of Mountains or Caverns, or other 
Irregularities of the Earth, where all is level and 
united: So that inftead of looſing the Knot, this 
ties it the harder; You pretend to ſhew us how 
the Deluge was made, and you lock up all the 
Waters within the Womb of the Earth, and ſet 
Bars and Doors, and a Wall of Impenetrable 
Strength and Thickneſs to keep them there, And 
you pretend to ſhew us the Original of Rocks 


and Mountains, and Caverns of the Earth, and 
bring 


Me Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 8 3 


bring us to a wide and endleſs Plain, ſmooth as 


| the calm Sea. | | 


Txis is all true, and yet we are not ſo far from 
the Sight and Diſcovery of thofe Things as you 
imagine; draw but the Curtain, and theſe Scenes 
will appear, or ſomething very like em. We 
muſt remember that St. Peter told us, that the an- 
tediluvian Earth periſhed, or was demoliſhed ; and 
Myſes faith, the great Abyſs was broken open at 
the Deluge. Let us then ſuppoſe, that at a Time 
appointed by Divine Providence, and from Cau- 
ſes made ready to do that great Execution upon a 
finful World, that this 4by/s was open'd, or that 
the Frame of the Earth broke and fell down into 
the great Abyſs, At this one ſtroke all Nature 
would be chang'd, and this ſingle Action would 
have two great and viſible Effects: The one Fra n- 
ſient, and the other Permanent. Firſt, an Uni- 
verſal Deluge would overflow all the Parts and 
Regions of the broken Earth during the great 
Commotion and Agitation of the Abyſs, by the 
violent Fall of the Earth into it. This would be 
the firſt and unqueſtionable Effect of this Diſſolu- 
tion, and all that World would be deſtroy'd. Then 
when the Agitation of the Abyſs was aſſwag d, and 
the Waters by degrees were retir' d into their 
Channels, and the dry Land appear'd, you would 
ſee the true Image of the preſent Earth in the 
Ruins of the firſt. The Surface of the Globe 
would be divided into Land and Sea; the Land 
would conſiſt of Plains and Valleys and Mountains, 
according as the Pieces of this Ruin were plac d 


and diſpos' d: Upon the Banks of the Sea would 


ſtand the Rocks, and near the Shore would be 
Ilands, or leſſer Fragments of Earth compaſs d 
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round by Water. Then as to ſubterraneous Wa- 
ters, and all ſubterraneous Caverns and Hollow- 


neſſes, upon this Suppoſition thoſe things could not 


be otherwiſe ; for the Parts would fall hollow in 
many Places in this, as in all other Ruins: And 


ſeeing the Earth fell into this Abyls, the Waters 


at a certain Height would. flow into all thoſe hol- | 


low Places and Cavities ; and would alſo ſink and 
inſinuate into many Parts of the ſolid Earth. And 
though theſe ſubterraneous Vaults or Holes, whe- 
ther dry or full of Water, would be more or leſs 


in all Places, where the Parts fell hollow; yet they 


would be found eſpecially about the Roots of the 
Mountains, and the higher Parts of the Earth; 

for there the Sides bearing up one againſt the other, 
they could not lie ſo cloſe at the Bottoms, but ma- 


ny Vacuities would be intercepted. Nor are there 


any other Inequalities or Irregularities obſervable 
in the preſent Form of che Earth; whether in the 


Surface of it, or interior Conſtrudion, whereof 


this Hypotheſis doth give a ready, fair, and intelli- 
gible Account; and doth at one View repreſent 
them all to us, with their Cauſes, as in a Glaſs: 
And whether that Glaſs be true, and the. Image 
anſwer to the Original, if you doubt of it, we will 
hereafter examine them Piece by Piece. But in 
the firſt Place, we muſt conſider the general De- 
luge, how eaſily and truly this Suppoſition repre- 
ſents and explains it, and anſwers all the Nee 
and Conditions of it. 

I THINK it will be eafily allowed, that ſuch a 
Diſſolution of the Earth as we have propoſed, and 
Fall of it into the Abyſs, would certainly make an 
Univerſal Deluge ; and effectually deſtroy the old 


World, * 3 in it. But we va not yet 


particularly 
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1 particularly proved this Diſſolution, * nn 


manner the Deluge followed upon it: And to 


aſſert things in groſs never makes that firm Impreſ- 


fon. upon our Underſtandings, and upon our Be- 


lief, as to ſee them deduced with their Cauſes and 
| Circumſtances ; and therefore we muſt endeavour 
| to ſhew what Preparations there were in Nature for 
this great Diſſolution, and aſter what manner it 
came to paſs, and the Deluge in Conſequence of it. 


Wr have noted before, that Moſes imputed the 


Deluge to the Diſruption of the Abyſs ; and St. Pe- 
| ter, to the particular Conſtitution of that Earth, 
which made it obnoxious to be abſorpt in Water, 
{ ſo that our Explication fo far is juſtified.” But it 


was below the Dignity of thoſe Sacred Pen-Men, 
or the Spirit of God that directed them, to ſhew us 


the Cauſes of this Diſruption, or of this Abſorp- 
tion ; this is left to the Enquiries of Men. For it 


| was never the Deſign of Providence, to give ſuch 


particular Explications of natural Things, as ſhould 


make us idle, or the Uſe of Reaſon unneceflary ; 


but on the contrary, by delivering great Concluſions 
to us to excite our Curioſity. and Inquiſitiveneſs af- 
ter the Methods, by which ſuch things were brought 
to paſs : And it may be there is no greater Trial or 
Inſtance of natural Wiſdom, than to find out the 


| Channel, in which theſe great Revolutions of Na- g 


ture, which we treat on, flow and ſucceed one 
another. e OfÞ 


7 


yy 
* 


LET us therefore reſume that Syſtem of the an- | 
tediluvian Earth, which we have deduced from the 


Chaos, and which we find to anſwer St. Peter's 
Deſcription, and Moſes's Account of the Deluge. 
This Earth could not be obnoxious to a Deluge, as 
the Apoſtle ſuppoſeth it to have been, but by a Diſ- 
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be wider, and pierce deeper into the Subſtance of 


86 The Theory of the EARTH. 
ſolution 5 for the Abyſs was encloſed within its 
Bowels. And Moſes doth in effect tell us, there 
was ſuch a Diſſolution; when he faith, The Foun- 
tains of the great Abyſs were broken open. For 
Fountains are broken open no otherwiſe than by 
breaking up the Ground that covers them. We 
mult therefore here enquire in what Order, and 
from what Cauſes the Frame of this exterior Earth 
was diflolved, and then we ſhall ſoon ſec how, upon 
that Diſſolution, the Deluge immediately prevail d 
and overflowed all the Parts of it. . 

I Do not think it in the power of human Wit 
to determine how long this Frame wout': ſtand, 
how many Years, or how many Ages ; but one 
would ſoon imagine, that this kind of Structure 
would not be perpetual, nor laſt indeed many thou- 
ſands of Years, if one conſider the Effect that the 
Heat of the Sun would have upon it, and the Wa- 
ters under it; drying and parching the one, and 
rarefying the other into Vapours. For we muſt 
conſider, that the Courſe of the Sun at that Time, 
or the Poſture of the Earth to the Sun, was ſuch, 
that there was no Diverſity or Alternation of Seaſons 
in the Year, as there is now; by reaſon of which 
Alternation, our Earth is kept in an Equality of 
Temper, the contrary Seaſons balancing one ano- 
ther; ſo as what Moiſture the Heat of the Summer 
ſucks out of the Earth, 'tis repaid in the Rains of 


the next Winter; and what Chaps were made in 
it, are filled up again, and the Earth reduced to 


its former Conſtitution. But if we ſhould imagine 
a continual Summer, the Earth would proceed in 
Dryneſs ſtill more and more, and the Cracks would 


© > 
it 3 


der it. 
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it: And ſuch a continual Summer there was, at leaft 


aa Equality of Seaſons in the antediluvian Earth, as 
| (hall be proved in the following Book, concerning 
| Paradiſe. In the mean time, this being ſuppoſed, 

let us confider what Effect it would have upon this 


Arch of the exterior Earth, and the Waters un- 


WE cannot toben but that the Heat of the 


| tun, within the Space of ſome hundreds of Years, 
| would have reduced this Earth to a conſiderable 
Degree of Drineſs in certain Parts; and alſo have 

much rarefied and exhal'd the Waters beneath it: 
| And conſidering the Structure of that Globe, the 
exterior Cruſt, and the Waters lying round under 


it, both expoſed to the Sun, we may fitly compare 
it to an Æolipile, or an hollow Sphere with Water 
in it, which the Heat of the Fire rarefies and turns 


into Vapours and Wind. The Sun here is as the 
Fire, and the exterior Earth is as the Shell of the 


Aolipile, and the Abyſs as the Water within it; 
now when the Heat of the Sun had pierced thro' 


| the Shell and reached the Waters, it began to ra- 


refy them, and raiſe them into Vapours, which 
Rarefaction made them require more Space and 
Room than they needed before, while they lay cloſe 
and quiet. And finding themſelves pent in by the 
exterior Earth, they preſſed with Violence aged 
that Arch, to make it yield and give way to their 

Dilatation and Eruption. So we ſee all Vapours and 
Exhalations incloſed within the Earth, and agita- 
ted there, ſtrive to break out, and oiten ſhake the 
Ground with their Attempts to get looſe. And in 


the Compariſon we uſed of an &Æolipile, if the 


Mouth of it be ſtop'd that gives the Vent, the Wa- 


ter rarefied will burſt the Veſſel with its Force: 
G 4 And 
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And the Reſemblance of the Earth to an Egg, which 


we uſed before, holds alſo in this Reſpect ; for | 


when it heats before the Fire, the Moiſture and Air 


within being rarefied, makes it often burſt the Shell. 
And I do the more willingly mention this laſt Com- 


pariſon, becauſe I obſerve that ſome of the Ancients, 
when they ſpeak of the Doctrine of the Ane 
Egg, ſay, that after a certain Period of Time it 
was broken. 

Bor there is yet another Thing to be eddie 
in this Cafe ; for as the Heat of the Sun gave Force 
to theſe Vapours more and more, and made them 
more ſtrong and violent; ſo on the other Hand, it 
allo weakened more and more the Arch of the 
Earth, that was to reſiſt them ; ſucking out the 


Moiſture: that was the "cment of its Parts, drying 


it immoderately, and chapping it in ſundry Places. 
And there being no Winter then to cloſe up and 
unite its Parts, and reſtore the Earth to its former 
Strength and Compactneſs, yet grew more and 
more diſpoſed to a Diſſolution. And at length, theſe 


Preparations in Nature being made on either Side, 


the Force of the Vapours increaſed, and the Walls 
weakened which ſhould have kept Sham in, when 
the appointed time was come, that All-wiſe Provi- 
dence had deſigned for the Puniſhment of a finful 
World, the whole Fabrick brake, and the Frame 
of the Earth was torn in Pieces, as by an Earth- 
quake; and thoſe great Portions or Fragments, in- 
to which it was divided, fell down into the Abyk, 
ſome in one Poſture, and ſome in another. 

THis is a ſhort and general Account how we 
may conceive the Diſſolution of the firſt Earth, 
and an Univerſal Deluge ariſing upon it. And 


this manner of Diſſolution hath ſo many cs 
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ples in Nature every Age, that we need not inſiſt 
farther upon the Explication of it. The genera- 
lity of Earthquakes ariſe from like Cauſes, and of- 
ten end in a like Effect, a partial Deluge or Inun- 
dation of the Place or Country where they hap- 
pen ; and of theſe we have ſeen ſome Inſtances 
even in our own Times: But whenſoever it fo 


happens that the Vapours and Exhalations ſhut up 


in the Caverns of the Earth by Rarefaction or 
Compreſſion come to be ſtraitned, they ſtrive every 
way to ſet themſelves at Liberty, and often break 
their Priſon, or the Cover of the Earth that kept 
them in; which Earth upon that Diſruption falls 
into the ſubterraneous Caverns that lie under it : 


And if it ſo happens that thoſe Caverns are full of 


Water, as generally they are, if they be great or 
deep, that City or Tract of Land is drown'd. And 


| alſo the Fall of ſuch a Maſs of Earth, with its 


Weight and Bulk, doth often force'out the Water 
ſo impetuouſly, as to throw it upon all the Coun- 
try round about. There are innumerable Examples 


in Hiſtory (whereof we ſhall mention ſome here- 


after) of Cities and Countries thus ſwallowed up, 
or overfiow'd, by an Earthquake, and an Inunda- 
tion ariſing upon it. And according to the man- 
ner of their Fall or Ruin, they either remain'd 
wholly under Water, and perpetually drown'd as 
§gdom and Gomorrha, Plato's Atlantis, Bura and 
Helice, and other Cities and Regions in Greece and 
Ajia; or they partly emerg'd, and became dry 
Land again; when (their Situation being pretty 
high) the Waters, after their violent Apitation 
was abated, retir'd into the lower Places, and in- 
to their Channels, Z 
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and that the Deluge came to paſs by the Diſſolu- 
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Now if we compare theſe Partial Diſſolutions 
of the Earth with an Univerfal Diſſolution, we 
may as ealily conceive an Univerſal Deluge from 
an Univerſal Diſſolution, as a Partial Del uge from 
a Partial, If we can conceive a City, a Country, 
an Iſland, a Continent thus abſorb'd and over. 
flown ; if we do but enlarge our Thought and 
Imagination a little, we may conceive it as well 


of the whole Earth. And it ſeems ſtrange to me, 


that none of the Ancients ſhould hit upon this way 
of explaining the Univerſal Deluge ; -there being 
ſuch frequent Inſtances in all Ages and Countries 
of Inundations made in this manner, and never of 
any great Inundation made otherwiſe, unleſs in 
maritime Countries, by the Irruption of the Sea 
into Grounds that lie low. "Tis true, they would 
not ſo eaſily imagine this Diſſolution, becauſe they 


did not underſtand the true Form of the antedilu- 
vian Earth; but, methinks, the Examination of 


the Deluge ſhould have led them to the Diſco- 
very of that: For obſerving the Difficulty, or Im- 
poſſibility of an Univerſal Deluge, without the 
Diſſolution of the Earth: as alſo frequent In- 
ſtances of theſe Diſſolutions accompanied with De- 


luges, where the Ground was hollow, and had 
ſubterraneous Waters; this, methinks, ſhould 


have prompted them to imagine, that thoſe ſub- 


terraneous Waters were univerſal at that time, or 


extended quite round the Earth; ſo as the Diſſo- 


lution of the exterior Earth could not be made 


any where but it would fall into Waters, and be 
more or leſs overflow'd. And when they had 
once reach'd this Thought, they might 8 
both what the Form of the antediluvian Earth was, 


tion 
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tion of it. But we Reaſon with Eaſe about the 
| finding out of things, when they are once found 
| out; and there is but a thin Paper-wall ſometimes 
| between the great Diſcoveries, and a perfect Ig- 
| norance of them. Let us proceed now to con- 
| fider, whether this Suppoſition will anſwer all 
| the Conditions of an Univerſal Deluge, and ſup- 
| ply all the Defects which we found in other Ex- 


plications. | 


Tux great Difficulty propos'd, was to find Wa- 
ter ſufficient to make an Univerſal Deluge, reach- 
ing to the Tops of the Mountains; and yet that 
this Water ſhould be tranſient, and after ſome 
| time ſhould alſo return into its Channels, that 
| the dry Land ſhould appear, and the Earth be- 
come again habitable. There was that double 


Impoſſibility in the common Opinion, that the 


| Quantity of Water neceſſary for ſuch a Deluge was 
| no where to be found, or could no way be brought 


upon the Earth; and then if it was brought, 


| cou'd no way be remov'd again. Our Explica- 
| tion quite takes off the Edge of this Objection ; 


tor, performing the fame Effect with a far leſs 


| Quantity of Water, 'tis both eaſy to be found, 


and eaſily remov'd when the Work is done. When 
the exterior Earth was broke, and fell into the 


| Abyſs, a good part of it was cover'd with Water, 


by the meer Depth of the Abyſs it fell into, and 
thoſe Parts. of it that were higher than the Abyſs 
was deep, and conſequently would ſtand above it 
in a calm Water, were notwithſtanding reach'd 
and overtop'd by the Waves, during the Agitation 
and violent Commotion of the Abyſs. For it is 
not imaginable what the Commotion of the Abyſs 
would be upon this Diſſolution of the Earth, nor 

to 


| 
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to what Height its Waves would be thrown, when 
thoſe prodigious Fragments were tumbled down 
into it. Suppoſe a Stone of ten thouſand Weight 
taken up into the Air a Mile or two, and then 


let fall into the middle of the Ocean, I do not be- 
lieve but that the daſhing of the Water upon that 


Impreſſion would riſe as high as a Mountain. But 
ſuppoſe a mighty Rock, or heap of Rocks to fall 
from that Height, or a great Iſland, or a Conti- 


nent; theſe would expel the Waters out of their 
Places with ſuch a Force and Violence, as to fling i 


them among the higheſt Clouds. 
'Trs incredible to what Height 1 great 


Stones and Cinders will be thrown, at the Erup- 


tions of fiery Mountains; and the Preſſure of a 


great Maſs of Earth talling into the Abyſs, though 


it be a Force of another kind, could not but impel 
the Water with ſo much Strength, as would 


carry it up to a great Height in the Air; and to. 


the top of any thing that lay in its way, any Emi- 
nency, high Fragment, or new Mountain : And 
then rolling back again, it would ſweep down 


with it whatſoever it ruſh'd upon, Woods, Build- 


ings, living Creatures, and carry them all head- 
long into the great Gulph. Sometimes a Maſs of 
Water would be quite ſtruck off and ſeparate 
from the reſt, and toſs'd through the Air like 


a flying River ; but the common Motion of the. 
Waves was to climb up the Hills or inclin'd Frag- 
ments; and then return into the Valleys and Deeps 
again, with a perpetual Fluctuation going and 
coming, aſcending and deſcending, till the Vio- 


lence of them being ſpent by degrees, they ſettled 


at laſt in the Places allotted for them; where 
Bones: are det that they cannot paſs over, that they 


return 
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| return not again to cover the Barth, Pſalm. civ. 6, 
7, 8. 9% 

| Nz1iTHER is it to be e that the great 
Tumult of the Waters, and the Extremity of the 
| Deluge laſted for ſome Months; for beſides, that 
| the firſt Shock and Commotion of the Abyſs was 
| extreamly- violent, from the general Fall of the 


Ruins; or ſome Parts of the great Ruin, that 
were not well ſettled, broke again, and made 


before the great Fragments that fell, and their 
| leſſer Dependencies could be ſo adjuſted and fiited, 
| as to reſt in a firm and immoveabie Poſture : For 
| the Props and Stays whereby they lean'd one upon 
another, or upon the Bottom of the Abyſs, often 
| fail'd, either by the incumbent Weight, or the vio- 
| lent Impulſes of the Water againſt them; and ſo 
renewed, or continued the Diſorder and Confuſion 
of the Abyſs. Beſides, we are to obſerve, that 
theſe great Fragments falling hollow, they in- 
clos'd and bore down with them under their con- 
cave Surface a great deal of Air ; and while the 
Water compalſs'd theſe Fragments, and overflow'd 
them, the Air could not readily get out of thoſe 
Priſons, but by degrees, as the Earth and Water 
above would give way; ſo as this would alſo hin- 
der the Settlement of the Abyſs, and the reticing 
of the Water into thoſe ſubterraneous Channels, 
| for ſome Time. But at length, when this Air 
had found a vent, and left its place to the Water, 
and the Ruins both primary and ſecondary were 
ſettled and fix'd, then the Waters of the Abyſs be- 


the tops of the AY then the high Grounds, 
then 


Earth, there were ever and anon ſome ſecondary 


| new Commotions: And 'twas a conſiderable Fime 


gan to ſettle too, and the dry Land to appear; firſt 
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N Theory of the EAR T H. 
then the Plains and the reſt of the Earth. And 


this gradual Subſidency of the Abyſs (which Moſes | 


alſo hath particularly noted) and Diſcovery of the 
ſeveral Parts of the Earth would alſo take up a con- 
ſiderable Time. 


Tuus a new World appear'd, or the Earth put 


on its new Form, and became divided into Sea and 
Land; and the Abyſs, which from ſeveral Ages, 
even from the beginning of the World, had lain 
hid in the Womb of the Earth, was brought to 


light and diſcover'd ; the greateſt part of it conſti. 


tuting our preſent Ocean, and the reſt filling the 
lower Cavities of the Earth » Upon the Land ap- 
pear d the Mountains and the Hills, and the 
Iſlands in the Sea, and the Rocks upon the Shore. 
And fo the Divine Providence, having prepar'd 
Nature for ſo great a Change, at one ſtroke diſ- 
ſolv'd the Frame of the old World, and made us 
a new one out of its Ruins, which we now inhabit 
fince the Deluge, All which Things being thus 


explain'd, deduc'd, and ſtated, we now add and 


ronounce our Third and laſt Propoſition ; That 


the Diſruption of the Abyſs, or Diſſolution of the pri- 


mæ val Earth, and its Pall into the Abyſs, was the 


Cauſe of the Univerſal Deluge, and of the Deſtru#tion 
ef the old World. : 


nA. 


The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. gg 
Cn an VI. 


7 bat the be Explication we have given of an Univerſal 
Deluge is not an Idea only, but an Account of 
what really came to paſs in this Earth, and the 
true Explication of Noah's Flood ; as is proved 
by Argument and from Hiſtory, An Examind- 

lion of Tehom Rabba, or the great Abyſs, and 
that by it the Sea cannot be umdenflood, nor the 
ſubterraneous Waters, as they are at reſent. What 


the the true Notion and Form of it was, co lected from 
ap- Moſes and other Sacred Writers ; The frequent 
the Alluſions in Scripture to the opening and ſhutting 

ore. the Abyſs, and the particular Stile of Scripture iu 
ar 0 its Reflections on the Origin. And the Formation 
dil- of the Earth.  Objervations on nnn, Der 


luge. 


abit 

hus W E 3 now given an Account of ths fir 
and great Revolution of N ature, and of the Uni- 
hat WF verfal — in a way that is intelligible, and 


from Cauſes that anſwer the Greatneſs of the Ef- 
fect: We have ſuppoſed nothing but vchat is alſo 
proved, both as to the firſt Form of the Earth, and 
as to the manner of its Diflolution ; and bow tar 
from that would evidently and neceſſarily ariſe a 
general Deluge; which was that, which put a Pe- 
riod to the old World, and the firſt State-of Things. 
And tho' all this hath -been deduced in due —_— 
and with Connexion and Conſequence of one thi 

upon another, fo far as I know, which is the true 
Evidence of a Theory ; yet it may not be ſufficient 
to command the Aſſent * Belief of ſome — : 
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who will allow, it may be, and acknowledge, that 


this is a fair Idea of a poſſible Deluge in general, 


and of the Deſtruction of a World by it: but this 
may be only an Idea, they'll fay ; we defire it 
may be proved from ſome collateral Arguments, 


taken either from Sacred Hiſtory, or from Obſer- 


vation, that this hath really been exemplified upon 


the Earth, and that Noah's Flood came to paſs this 


way. And ſeeing we have deſigned this firſt Book 
chiefly for the Explication of Noah's Deluge, I am 
willing to add here a Chapter or two extraordinary 
upon this occaſion ; to ſhew, that what we have 
delivered is more than an Idea, and that it was in 


this very way that Noah's Deluge came to paſs. 
But they who have not this Doubt, and have a 


Mind to. fee the Iſſue of the Theory, may skip 
theſe two Chapters, if they pleaſe, and proceed to 
the following, where the Order is continued. 

To fatisty then the Doubtful in this Particular, 
let us lay down in the firſt Place that Coneluſion, 
which they ſeem to admit, vis. That this is a poſ- 
ſible and conſiſtent Explication of an Univerſal De- 
luge ; and let's ſee how far this would go, if well 
conſidered, towards the Proof of what they deſire, 


or towards the Demonſtration of Noah's Deluge in 


particular.” It is granted on both Hands, that there 


| hath. been an Univerſal Deluge upon the Earth, 
which was Noah's Deluge; and it is alſo granted, 
that we have given a poſſible and conſiſtent Idea 


of an Univerſal Deluge : Now we have proved 
Chap. II. and III. that all other ways hitherto aſ- 
ſigned for the Explication of Noah's Flood are in- 
congruous or impoſſible; therefore it came to pats 


in that poſſible and competent way which we have 
propoſed, And if we have truly proved, in the 


forementioned 
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forementioned Chapters, the Impoſſibility or Unin< 
© tclligibility. of it in all other ways, this Argumen- 
tation is undeniable. Befides, we may argue thus, 
as it is granted that there hath been an Univerfal 
Deluge upon the Earth; fo I ſuppoſe it will be 


anted that there hath been but one : Now the 


| Diſſolution of the Earth, whenſoever it happened, 
| would make one Univerſal Deluge, and therefore 
| the only one, and the ſame with Noeb's. That 
ſush a Diſſolution as we have deſcribed would make 
an Univerſal Deluge, I think, cannot be queſtion d; 
| and that there hath been ſuch a Diffolution, be- 
| ſides what we have already alledged, ſhall be prov'd 
at large from natural Obſervations upon the Form 
and Figure of the preſent Earth, in the Third Sec- 
| tion and laſt Chapter of this Book: In the mean 
time we will proceed to Hiſtory, both Sacred and 
| Prophane, and by comparing our Explication with 
| thoſe, give further Aſſurance of its Truth and 
| Reality. | 


Ix the firſt Place, it agrees, which is moſt con- 


ſiderable, with Me/ess Narration of the Deluge; 
both as to the Matter and Manner of it. The Mat- 
ter of the Deluge Moſes makes to be the Waters 
from above, and the Waters from below ; or he 


diſtinguiſhes the Cauſes of the Deluge, as we do, 


into Superior and Inferior, Gen. vii. 11. and the 
W interior Cauſes he makes to be the Diſruption of 


the Abyſs, which is the principal Part, and the great 


| Hinge of our Explication. Then as to the manner 
of the Deluge, the Beginning and the Ending, the 

| Increaſe and Decreaſe, he faith, Yerſe 17, 18, 19, 
20. Chap. viii. 3, 5. it increaſed gradually, and de- 


creaſed gradually, by going and coming; that is, 


| after many repeated Fluctuations and Reciprocations 
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Earth, Gen. i. 2. but that cannot be, becauſe of 


of the Waves, the Waters of the Abyſs began to 
be more compoſed, and to retire into their Chan- 


nels, whence they ſhall never return to cover the 


Earth again. This agrees wholly with our Theory; 
we ſuppoſe the Abyis to have been under an extream 
Commotion and Agitation by the Fall of the Earth 
into it, and this at firſt encreaſed more and more, 
till the whole Earth was fallen ; then continuing 
for ſome time at the height of its Rage, overwhelm- 
ing the greateſt Mountains, it afterwards decreaſed 
by the like Degrees, leaving firſt the Tops of the 
Mountains, then the Hills and the Fields, till the 
Waters came to be wholly drawn off the Earth 
into their Channels. 4 
Ir was no doubt a great Overfight in the An- 
cients, to fancy the Deluge like a great ſtanding 
Pool of Water, reaching from the Bottom of the 
Valleys to the Tops of the Mountains, every where 
alike with a level and uniform Surface; by reaſon 
of which miſtaken Notion of the Deluge, they 
made more Water neceſſary to it than was poſſible 
to be had, or being had, than it was poflible to get 
quit of again ; for there are no Channels in the 
Earth that could hold ſo much Water, either to give 
it, or to receive it. And the P/a/m/t, ¶ vid. St. 
Auſtin in loc.] ſpeaking oſ the Deluge, as it ſeems 
to me, notes this violent Commotion of the Abyls, 
P/al. civ. 8, 9. The Waters went up by the Moun- | 
tains, came diam by the Valleys unto the Place hi) 
thou haſt founded for them. I know ſome interpret 
that Paſſage of the State of the Waters in the Be- 
ginning, when they covered the Face of the whole 


what follows in the next Verſe; Thou haſt ſet a 
Hound that they may not paſs over, that they turi 
> | "hp | ; nat 
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mt again to cover the Earth. Which is not true, 
if the preceding Words be underſtood of the State 
of the Waters at the Beginning of the World; for 
they did paſs thoſe Bounds, and did return ſince 


that time to cover the Earth, namely at the Deluge: 


: But if theſe Words be referred to the Time of the 
Deluge, and the State of the Waters then, 'tis both 


a juſt Deſcription of the Motion of the Abyſs, and 


| certainly true, that the Waters ſince that time are 
ſo ſettled in their Channels, that they ſhall never 
overflow the Earth again. As we are aſſured by 
| the Promiſe made to Noah, and that illuſtrious 
| Pledge and Confirmation of it, the Rainbow, that 
| the Heavens alſo ſhall never pour out ſo much Wa- 
| ters again ; their State being changed as well as that 
| of the Earth, or Sea, from what they were before 
the Deluge. | | 


Bur before we leave Moſes's Narration of the 
Deluge, we muſt examine further, what is, or can 


be underſtood by his Tehom- Rabba, or great Abyſs, 
= which, he faith, was broken up at the Deluge, 
Cen. vii. 11. for this will help us to diſcover, whe- 
| ther our Explication be the ſame with his, and of 
the fame Flood. And firſt we mult conſider, whe- 
| ther by the Tebom-Rabba, or Moſaical Abyſs, can 


be underſtood the Sea or Ocean, under that Form 


we ſee it in at preſent; and tis plain, methinks, 
W that the Sea cannot be underſtood by this great 
| Abyſs, both becauſe the Sea is not capable upon any 


Diſruption to make ſuch an Univerſal Deluge; and 


becauſe the Narration of Moſes, and his Expreſſions 
concerning this Abyſs, do not agree to the Sea. 

dome of the Ancients indeed did imagine, that the 
Waters of the Sea were much higher than the Land, 


and ſtood, as it were, on a Heap; ſo as when 


H 2 theſe 
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theſe Waters were let looſe, they overflowed the 
Earth, and made a Deluge. But this is known to 
be a groſs Miſtake ; the Sea and the Land make 
one Globe, and the Waters couch themſelves, as 
cloſe as may be, to the Center of this Globe in a 
Spherical Convexity ; ſo that if all the Mountains and 


Hills were ſcal'd, and the Earth made even, the Wa- 
ters would not overflow its ſmooth Surface; much 


leſs could they overflow it in the Form that it is 
now, where the Shores are higher than the Sea, 


the Inland Parts than the Shores, and the Moun- 


tains ſtill far above all: So as no Diſruption of the 
Sea could make an Univerſal Deluge, by reaſon of 
its Situation. But beſides that, the Quantity of 
Water contained in the Sea is no way ſufficient to 
make a Deluge in the preſent Form of the Earth; 
for we have ſhewn before, Chap. ii. that eight 
ſuch Oceans as ours would be little enough for that 
Purpoſe. Then as to the Expreſſions of Moſes 
concerning this Abyſs, if he had meant the Sea 
by it, and that the Deluge was made by the Diſ- 
ruption of the Sea, why did he not ſay fo ? There 
is no mention of the Sea in all the Hiſtory of the 
Deluge: Moſes had mentioned the Sea before, 


Gen. i. 10. and uſed a Word that was common, 


and known to ſignify the Sea; and if he had a 
Mind to expreſs the ſame thing here, why ſhould 


he not uſe the ſame Word and the ſame Term! 


In an Hiſtorical Relation we uſe Terms that are 
moſt proper and beſt known; but inſtead of that 
he uſeth the ſame Term here that he did, Gen. 
1. 2. when he ſaith, Darkneſs was upon the Fact 
of the Abyſs, or of the Deep, as we render it; there 
the Abyſs was open, or covered with Darknels 
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ed: Here the ſame Abyſs is mentioned again, but 
covered, by the Formation of the Earth upon it; 
and the covering of this Abyſs was broken or clo= 
| ven aſunder, and the Waters guſhed out that made 


the Deluge. This I am ſure is the moſt natural 


| Interpretation or Signification of this Word, ac- 
| cording as it is uſed in Moſes's Writings. Further- 


more, we mult obſerve what Moſes ſaith concern- 


| ing this Abyſs, and whether that will agree with the 
| Sea or no; he faith the Fountazns of the great Abyſs 
| were broken open ; now if by the great Abyſs you 
| underſtand the Sea, how are its Fountains broken 
open? To break open a Fountain, is to break open 
the Ground that covers it, and what Ground co- 
vers the Sea? So that upon all Conſiderations, ei- 
cher of the Word that Moſes here uſeth, Tehom- 
| Kabba, or of the thing affirmed concerning it, 
| breaking open its Fountains ; or of the Effect fol- 
| lowing the breaking open its Fountains, drowning 
the Earth; from all theſe Heads it is manifeſt, 
| that the Sea cannot be underſtood by the great 
8 4y/s, whoſe Diſruption was the Cauſe of the 


Deluge. 


AND as the Moſaical Abyſs cannot be the Sea, 


ſo neither can it be thoſe ſubterraneous Waters 


that are diſperſed in the Cells and Caverns of the 
Earth; for as they are now lodged within the 


W Earth, they are not one Abyſs, but ſeveral Ciſterns 
| and Receptacles of Water in ſeveral Places, eſpe- 
| cally under the Roots.of Mountains and Hills, ſe- 
| parate one from another, ſometimes by whole Re- 
gions and Countries interpoſed. 
| Fountains, if they were broken up, could let out 
this Water, or bring it upon the Face of the Earth? 
When we ſink a Mine, or dig a Well, the Waters, 


Beſides, what 
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when uncovered, do not leap out of their Places 


out of thoſe Cavities, or at leaſt, do not flow upon 


the Earth: Tis not as if you opened a Vein, where 
the Blood ſpirts ont, and riſeth higher than its 


Source; but as when you take off the Cover of a 


Veſſel, the Water doth not fly out for that: 80 
if we ſhouid imagine all the ſubterraneous Caverns 
of the Earth uncovered, and the Waters laid bare, 
there they would lie anulbeb 3 in their Beds, if 
the Earth did not fall into them to force them 1 up, 
Furthermore, if thefe Waters were any way ex 
tracted and laid upon the Surface of the Ground, 
nothing would be gained, as to the Deluge, by 
that, for as much Water would run into theſe 
Holes again when the Deluge begun to riſe ; ſo 
that this 1 would be but an uſeleſs Labour, and turn 
to no Account. And laſtly, Theſe Waters arc 
no way ſufhcient for Quantity to anſwer to the 
Meſaical Abyſs, or to be the principal n of the 
Deluge, as that was. 

No w, ſeeing neither the Sea, as it is at pre- 


ſent, nor the tcrrancous Waters, as they arc 


at preſent, can anſwer to the Meſaical Abyſs, we 
are ſure there is nothing in this preſent Earth that 
can anſwer to it. Let us then on the other Hand 
compare it with that ſubterraneous Abyſs, which 
we have found in the antediluvian Earth, : repre- 
ſented 5 Fg. 2. p. 71. and examine their Charac- | 
ters and Correſpondency : Firſt, Moſes's Abyſs was 
covered, and ſubterraneous, foe. the Fountains of 
1t are ſaid to have been clonen or burſt open; then, 
it was vaſt and capacious; and thirdly, it was ſo 
diſpoſed, as to be capable of a Diſruption, that 
kala come an univerſal Deluge to the Earth. 


Our Antediluvian * anſwers truly to all theſe 
| Character 
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Characters; it was in the Womb of the Earth; 


the Earth was founded upon thoſe Waters, as the 


1: Pſalmiſi faith ; or they were incloſed within the 
Earth as in a Bag. 


Then for the Capacity of it, 
it contained both all the Waters now in the Ocean; 


and all thoſe that are diſperſed in the Caverns of 
| the Earth: And laſtly, it is manifeſt its Situation 
| was ſuch, 
of the Earth which covered it, an univerſal De- 


that upon a Diſruption or Diſſolution 


luge would ariſe. Seeing then this anſwers the 


| Deſcription, and all the Properties of the Moſaical 


Abyſs, and nothing elſe will, how can we in Rea- 
ſon judge it otherwiſe than the ſame, and the very 


Thing intended and propoſed in the Hiſtory of 
| Noah's Deluge under the Name of 7. Fan 
| or the great Abyſs, at whoſe Diſruption theWorld 


was overflowed ? And as we do not think it an 


| unhappy Diſcovery to have found out (with a mo- 
| ra] Certainty) 


the Seat of the Moſaical Abyſs, 
which hath been almoſt as much ſought for, and 


as much in vain, as the Seat of Paradiſe ; ſo this 
4 give us a great Aſſurance, that the Theory we have 
| given of a general Deluge is not a mere Idea, but 
| 1s to be appropriated to the Deluge of Noab, as a 


true Explication of it. 


Ax to proceed now from Moſes to other divine 
Writers; That our Deſcription is a Reality, both 


as to the antediluvian Earth, and as to the Deluge, 
we may further be convinced from St. Peter's Diſ- 
courſe concerning thoſe two things, 2 Epiſt. iii. 6. 
St, Peter faith, that the Conſtitution of the ante- 


diluvian Earth was ſuch, in reference to the Wa- 
ters, that by reaſon of that it was obnoxious to a 

W ; we "Ou theſe Waters were the great Abyſs 
H 4 | | it 
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it ftood upon, by reaſon whereof that World was 
really expoſed to a Deluge, and overwhelmed in it 
upon the Diiruption of this Abyſs, as Moſes witneſ- 
ſes. is true, St. Peter doth not ſpecify what 
thoſe Waters were, nor mention either the Sea or 
the Abyſs ; but ſeeing Moſes tells us, that it was 
by the Waters of the Abyſs that the Earth was over- 
whelmed, St. Peter's Waters muſt be underſtood 
of the ſame Abyſs, becauſe he ſuppoſeth them the 
Cauſe of the fame Deluge. And, I think, the A- 
poltle's Diſcourſe there cannot receive a better Illuſ- 
tration, than from Moſes's Hiſtory of the Deluge, 
Moſes diſtinguiſhes the Cauſes of the Flood into 


thoſe that belong to the Heavens, and thoſe that 


belong to the Earth; the Rains and the Abyſs: 
St. Peter alſo diſtinguiſheth the Cauſes of the Deluge 
into the Conſtitution of the Heavens, in reference 
to its Waters; and the Conſtitution of the Earth, 
in reference to its Waters ; and no doubt they both 
aim at the ſame Cauſes, as they refer to the ſame 


Effect; only Moſes mentions the immediate Cauſes, 


the Rains and the Waters of the Abyſs ; and St. 
Peter mentions the more remote and fundamental 
Cauſes, that Conſtitution of the Heavens, and that 
Conſtitution of the Earth, in reference to their 
reſpective Waters, which made that World obnox- 
ious to a Deluge: And theſe two, ſpeaking of 
Noah's Deluge, and agreeing thus with one ano- 
ther, and both with us, or with the Theory which 
we have given of a general Deluge, we may fafely 


conclude, that it is no imaginary Idea, but a true 
Account of that ancient Flood, whereof Mie 


hath left us the Hiſtory. 


AND ſeeing the right underftitdiog of the Mo- 


faical Abyk is is ſufficient alone to prove all we have 
deliver d 


| ly to the | 
ters. In that ſecond Place of the Pſalmiſ, the 
| Word may be rendered either, he ſtretched; as 
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deliver'd concerning the Deluge, as alſo concern- 
ting the Frame of the antediluvian Earth, 

leave to take Notice here of ſome other Places of 
| Scripture, which we mention'd before, that ſeem 
| manifeſtly to deſcribe this ſame Form of the Abyſs 
| with the Earth above it, 2 Bſdr. xvi. 
iv. 2. He founded the Earth upon the Hog and 
| eftabliſh'd it upon the Floods. 
| 6. He ftretch'd out the Barth above the Waters, Now 


give me 


58. Eſal. 
And Pſal. exxxvi. 


this Foundation of the Earth upon the Waters, or 


| Extenſion of it above the Waters, 2 Eſdr. c. vi. 


doth moſt aptly agree to that Structure and Situa- 
tion of the Abyſs and the antediluvian Earth, 
which we have aſſign'd them, and which we have 
before deſerib'd; but very im properly and forced- 
preſent Form of the Earth and the Wa- 


we read it, or he fixed and conſolidated the Earth 
above the Waters, as the Vulgate and Septuagint 
tranſlate it: For 'tis from the ſame Word with 


that which is uſed for the Firmament, Gen. i. So 


that as the Firmament was extended over and 


around the Earth, ſo was the Earth extended over 


and about the Waters, in that firſt Conſtitution of 
Things; and I-remember ſome of the Ancients 
uſe this very Compariſon of the Firmament and 
Earth, to expreſs the Situation of the Paradiſiacal 


| Earth in reference to the Sea or Abyls. 


Turk is another remarkable Place in the 
Pſalms, to ſhew the- Diſpoſition of the Waters in- 
the firſt Earth; P/al. xxxiij. 7. He gathereth the. 
Waters of the Sea a5 in a Bag, he layeth up the Abyſ- 
ſes in Store-houſes. This anſwers very filly. and 


naturally tothe Place and Diſpoſition of the- Abyss 
which 


* 
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which it had before the Deluge, inclos' d within 
the Vault of the Earth, asin a Bag, or in a Store. 


houſe. I know very well what I render here in a 


Bag, is render'd in the Engliſb as an Heap; but 
that Tranſlation of the Word ſeems to be ground. 
ed on the old Error, that the Sea is higher than 
the Land, and ſo doth not make a true Senſe. Nei- 
ther are the two Parts of the Verſe ſo well ſuited 


and conſequent one to another, if the firſt expreſs 


an high Situation of the Waters, and the ſecond a 
low one. And accordingly the Vulgate, Septua- 
gint, and Oriental Verſions and Paraphraſe, as al- 
lo Symmachus, St. Ferom, and Baſil, render it as 
we do here, in @ Bag, or by Terms equivalent. 
To theſe Paſſages of the Fſalmiſt, concerning 
the Form of the Abyſs and the firſt Earth, give 
me leave to add this general Remark, that they 
are commonly uſher'd in, or follow'd, with ſome- 
thing of Admiration in the Prophet. We obſer- 


ved before, that the Formation of the firſt Earth, 


after ſuch a wonderful Manner, being a Piece of 
divine Architecture, when it was ſpoken of in 


Scripture, it was uſually aſcrib'd to a particular 


Providence ; and accordingly we ſee in theſe Places 
now mentioned, that it is {till made the Object of 
Praiſe and Admiration : In the cxxxvi. Pſalm tis 
reckoned among the Wonders of God, Verſes 4, 5, 
6. Give Praiſe to him who alone doth great Wonders: 
To him that by Wiſdom made the Heavens : To him 
that ſtretched out the Earth above the Waters. And 
in like manner, in that xxxiii. P/. tis join'd with 
the Forming of the Heavens, and made the Sub- 
ject of the Divine Power and Wiſdom : Verſes 6, 
7, 8, 9. By the Word of the Lord were the Hea- 
vens made, and all the Hoſt of them by the Breathe 


— — ˙ . —— 
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his Mouth; He gathereth the Waters of the Sea to- 
gether, as in 4 Bag, he layeth up the Abyſs in Store- 
houſes, Let all the Ben fear the Lird; Let all the 
Inhabitants of the World ſtand in awe of him ; For 
he ſpake, and it was; he commanded and it food faſt. 
Namely, all Things ſtood in that wonderful Poſ- 
ture in which the Word of his Power and Wiſ- 
dom had eſtabliſh'd them. David often made the 
Works of Nature, and the external World, the 


| Matter of his Meditations, and' of his Praiſes and 
Philoſophical Devotions; reflecting ſometimes 


upon the preſent Form of the World, and ſome- 
times upon the primitive Form of it: And tho' 
poetical Expreſſions, as the Pſalms are, ſeldom are 
ſo determinate and diſtinct, but that they may be 
interpreted more than one Way; yet, I think, it 


| cannot but be acknowledged, that thoſe Expreſ- 


fions, and Paſſages that we have inſtanc'd in, are 
more fairly and aptly underſtood of the ancient 
Form of the Sea, or the Abyls, as it was inclos'd 
within the Earth, than of the preſent Form of it in 
an open Channel. : 


THERE are alſo in the Book of Job many noble 


Reflections upon the Works of Nature, and upon 
the Formation of the Earth and the Abyſs; where- 


of that in Chap. xxvi. 7. He ſtretched out the North 
over the empty Places, and hangeth the Earth upon 


noching, ſeems to parallel the Expreſſion of David; 

He flret ched out the Earth upon the Waters; for the 
Word we render the empty Place is Toxu, which 
is apply'd to the Chaos and the firſt Abyſs, Gen. 


i. 2. and the hanging the Earth upon nothing is 


much more wonderful, if it be underſtood of the 
firſt habitable Earth, that hung over the Waters, 


ſuſtained by nothing but its own peculiar F _ 
an 
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and the Libration of its Parts, than if it be under- 
8 of the preſent Earth, and the whole Body of 
for if it be in its Center or proper Place, 
=>: oi ſhould it ſink further, or whither ſhould 
it go? But this Paſſage, together with the forego- 
ing and following Verſes, requires a more critical 
Exam mation than this Disponrſe will eaſily bear. 
THERE is another remarkable Diſcourſe ; in Job, 
that contains many Things to our preſent Pur- 
poſe, tis Chap. xxxviij. where God reproaches Fob 
with his Ignorance of what paſſed at the begin- 
ning of the World, and the Formation of the 
Earth, Verſes 4, 5, 6. Where waſt thou when Ilaid 
the Foundations of the Earth? Declare if thou haſt 
Nuderſtanding. Who hath laid the Meaſures theredf, 
F thou knoweſt ? or who hath ſtretched the Line upon 
it? Whereupon are the Foundations thereof faſined ? 
or who laid the Gorner-/ione? All theſe Queſtions 
have far more Force and Emphaſis, more Pro- 
priety and Elegancy, if they be underſtood of the 
firſt and antediluvian Form of the Earth, than if 
they be underſtood of the preſent; for in the pre- 
ſent Form of the Earth there is no Architecture, 
no Structure, no more than in a Ruin; or atleaſt 
none comparatively to what was in the firſt Form 
of it. And that the exterior and ſuperficial Part 
of the Earth is here ſpoken of, appears by the 
Rule and Line applied to it; but what Rule or 
Regularity is there in the Surface of the preſent 
Earth ? What Line was us'd to level its Parts? 
But in its original Conſtruction, when it lay ſmooth 
and regular in its Surface, as if it had been drawn 
by Rule and Line in every Part; and when it 
hung pois'd upon the Deep, without Pillar or 


Foundation-Stone, then juſt Proportions were ta- 
ken, 
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| ken, and every thing plac'd by Weight and Mea- 
| fare: And this, I doubt not, was that artificial 
structure here alluded to; and when this Work 
was finiſh'd, then The Morning Stars ſang together, 


and all the Sons of God ſhouted for Foy, Verſe 7. 
Tuus far the Queſtions proceed upon the Form 


and Conſtruction of the firſt Earth; in the follow- 


ing Verſes (8, 9, 10, 12.) they proceed upon the 


Demolition of that Earth, the opening the Abyſs, 


and the preſent State of both. Or who ſbut up the 


Sea with Doors when it brake forth, as if it had 
| iſued out of a Womb? Who can doubt but this was 
| at the breaking open the Fountains of the Abyſs ? 


Gen, vii. 11, when the Waters guſh'd out, as out 


of the great Womb of Nature; and by reaſon of 
that Confuſion and Perturbation of Air and Water 
| that roſe upon it, a thick Miſt and Darkneſs was 


round the Earth, and all Things as in a ſecond 


| Chaos, When I made the Cloud the Garment thereof, 
| and thick Darkneſs a Swadling-band for it, and brake 


up for it my decreed Place, and made Bars and Doors. 
Namely, (taking the Words as thus uſually ren- 


E der'd) the preſent Channel of the Sea was made 


when the Abyſs was broke up, and at the fame 
Time were made the ſhory Rocks and Mountains, 


| wich are the Bars and Boundaries of the Sea. And 

| laid hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no further ; and 
vere fhall thy proud Waves be flayd. Which laft 

| »entence ſhews, that this cannot be underſtood of 


the firſt Diſpoſition of the Waters, as they were 
before the Flood, for their proud Waves broke 
thoſe Bounds, whatſoever they were, when they 


| overlowed the Earth in the Deluge. And that 
the Womb which they broke out of was the great 


Abyſs, the Chaldee Paraphraſe in this Place doth 
| expreſly 
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expreſly mention; and what can be underſtood 
1D nn te Womb of the Earth, but that ſubter. 
raneous Capacity in which the Abyſs lay? Then 
that which followeth is a Deſcription or Repre- 
ſentation of the great Deluge that enſued, and of 
that Diſorder in Nature that was then, nad how 
the Waters were ſettled and bounded afterwards, 
Not unlike the Deſcription in P/alm civ. ver. 6, ), 
8, 9. And thus much for theſe Places in the | 
Book of 75. 

THERE remains a remarkable Diſcourſe in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, relating to the Moſaical Abyſs, 
and not only to that, but to the Origin of the Earth 
in general; where Wiſdom declares her Antiquity and 
Pre- exiſtence to all the Works of this Earth, Chap. 
viii. Verſe 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. T was ſet up 
from Everlaſting, from the Beginning ere. the Earth 
was. When there were no Deeps or Abyſſes, I was 
brought forth; when no Fountains abounding with 
Water. Then in the 27 Yerſe, When he prepared 
the Heavens, I was there; when he ſet a Compaſs 
upon the Face of the Deep or Abyſs. When he eſta- 


bliſhed the Clouds above, 2 be firengthned the Foun- 


tains of the Abyſs. Here 1s mention made of the 
Abyſs, and of the Fountains of the Abyſs; and 
who can queſtion, but that the Fountains of the 
Abyſs here are the ſame with the Fountains of the 
Abyſs which Moſes mentions, and were broken 


open, as he tells us, at the Deluge ? Let us ob- 


ſerve therefore what Form Wiſdom gives to this 
Abyſs, and conſequently to the Meoſarcal; And 


here ſeem to be two Expreſſions that determine 


the Form of it, Verſe 28. He ſirengthned the Foun- 
tains of the Abyſs, that is, the cover of thoſe Foun- 
tains, for the Fountains could be ſtrengthned no 


other 
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other Way than by making a ſtrong Cover or Arch. 
| over them. And that Arch is expreſſed more ful- 
y and diſtinctly in the foregoing Verſe, When he 
| prepared the Heavens, I was there; when he ſet a 
| Compaſs on the Face of the Abyſs ; we render it 
| Compaſs, the Word ſignifies a Circle or Circumfer- 
ence, or an Orb or Sphere. So there was in the 
| Beginning of the World a Sphere, Orb or Arch 
ſet round the Abyſs, according to the Teſtimony 
of Wiſcom, who was then preſent. And this 
ſhews us both the Form of the Moſaical Abyſs, 
| which was included within this Vault: And the 
| Form of the habitable Earth, which was the out- 
ward Surface of this Vault, or the Cover of the 
Abyſs that was broke up at the Deluge. 

AnD thus much, I think, is ſufficient to have 
| noted out of Scripture, concerning the Moſarcal 
Abyſs, to diſcever the Form, Place, and Situation 
of it; which I have done the more largely, becauſe 
that being determin'd, it will draw in eaſily all the 
reſt of our Theory concerning the Deluge. I will 
| now only add one or two general Obſervations, and 
ſo conclude this Diſcourſe : The firſt Obſervation is 
concerning the Abyſs; namely, That the opening 
| and ſhutting of the Abyſs, is the great Hinge upon 
which Nature turns in this Earth : This. brings 
| another Face of things, other Scenes, and a new 
World upon the Stage: And accordingly it is a 
thing often mentioned and alluded to in Scripture, 
lometimes in a natural, ſometimes in a moral or 
theological Senſe ; and in both Senſes, our Saviour 
| ſhuts and opens it as he pleaſeth. Our Saviour, 
who is both Lord of Nature and of Grace, whoſe 
Dominion is both in Heaven and in Earth, hath a 
double Key; that of the Abyſs, whereby _ 

an 
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and Hell are in his Power, and all the Revolutions 


of Nature are under his Conduct and Providence; 


and the Key of David, whereby he admits or ex. 
cludes from the City of God, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven whom he pleaſeth. Fob xi. 10, 12, 14, 
Foc. i. 18. xx. 1, 2, 3. xxi. f. Apcb. iii. 7. 2 


XX11. 22. Of thoſe Places that refer to the ſhutting 


and opening the Abyſs in a natural Senſe, I can. 
not but particularly take Notice of that in 755, Chap, 
xii. ver. 14, 15. and Chap. xi. 10. God breaketh 


dum, and it cannot be built again: He fhutteth ub 


Man, and there can be no opening: Behold, he wwith- 
boldeth the Waters, and they dry up; alſo he ſendeth 
them out and they overturn the Earth. Tho' theſe 


Things be true of God in lefler and common In- 


ſtances, yet to me it is plain, that they principally 
refer to the Deluge, the opening and ſhutting the 
Abyſs, with the Diſſolution or Subverſion of the 


Earth thereupon ; and accordingly they are made 


the great Effects of the divine Power and Wiſdom 


in the 130 Verſe of Chap. xii. With God is Wiſdom 


and Strength, he hath Counſel and Underſtanding; 
Behold, he breaketh down, &c. And alfo in the 
Conclufion tis repeated again, Yerſe 16. With him 
is Strength and Wiſdom; which Solemnity would 
ſcarce have been us'd for common Inſtances of his 
Power. When God is faid to build or pull down, 


and no Body can build again, tis not to be under- 


ſtood of an Houſe or a Town. God builds and 
unbuilds Worlds; and who ſhall build up that 


Arch that was broke down at the Deluge ? Where 


fhall they lay the Foundation, or how ſhall the 
Mountains be reared up again to make Part of the 
Roof? This is the Fabrick, which when God 


breaketh down, none can build up again. He 


2itheldeth 
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auithholdothb the Vaters, and they dry up + As we 
| {hewed the Earth to have been immoderately chap'd 
and parch'd before its Diſſolution. He ſendeth them 


more properly expreſs the breaking out of the Wa- 
ters at the Diſruption of the Abyſs, and the Sub- 
verſion or Diſſolution of the Earth in conſequence 
of it? Fis true, this laſt P aſſage may be applied 
to the breaking out of Waters in an ordinary Earth- 
quake, and tle Subverfion of ſome Part of the 


be acknewledgd, that the Senſe is more weighty, 
if it be referr d to the great Deluge, and the great 
Earthquake which laid the World in Ruins and in 
Water. And philofophical Deſcriptions in ſacred 
| Writings, like Prophecies, have often a leſſer and a 
greater Accompliſhment and Interpretation. 
Icourp not paſs by this: Place without givin 
this ſhort Explication of it. We proceed now to 


— 
- 


Style of Scripture; in moſt of thoſe Places we have 
cited, and: others upon the ſame Subject. The Re- 
flections that are made in ſeveral Parts of the di- 
vine Writings, upon the Origin of the World, and 
the Formation of the Earth, ſeem to me to be 
writ in a Style ſomething approaching to the Na- 
ture of a prophetical Style, and to have more of a 


b'ty, and ſometimes abrupt, and often figurative 

and diſguiſed, as may be obſerved in moſt of thoſe 

Zlaces we have made uſe of, and: particularly in 

Speech of Wiſdom, Prov. viii. where the 26 

9 18 * obſcure, that not two Verſions that T 
v1. © 5 1 | 


24 


forth, and they overturn: the Earth. What can 


Earth, which often. follows upon it; but it muſt 


the ſecond Obſervation, | which is concerning the 


divine Enthuſiaſm and Elocution in them, than the 
ordinary Text of Scripture ; the Expreſſions are 


have 
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have yet met with, whether ancient or modern, 
agree in the Tranſlation of that Verſe. And there. 
fore, tho' I fully believe that the Conſtruction af 
the firſt Earth is really intended in thoſe Words, 
yet ſeeing it could not be made out clear without ; 
long and critical Diſcuſſion of them, I did not 
think that proper to be inſiſted upon here. We 
may alſo obſerve, that whereas there 1s a double 
Form or Compoſition of the Earth, that which it 
had at firſt, or till the Deluge, and that which it 
hath fince ; ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the 
other may be glanced upon in theſe Scripture Phraſes 
and Deſcriptions; and fo there may be in the 
fame Diſcourſe an Intermixture of both. And it 
commonly happens ſo in an enthuſiaſtick or pro- 
phetick Style, that by reaſon of the Eagerneſs and 
Trembling of the Fancy, it doth not always regu- 
larly follow the ſame even Thread of Diſcourſe, 
but ſtrikes many times upon ſome other Thing 
that hath Relation to it, or lies under or near the 
ſame view. Of this we. have frequent Example 
in the Apocalypſe, and in that Prophecy of our S- 


viour's, Matth. xxiv. concerning the Deſtruction 


of FJeruſalem, and of the World. But notwith- 
ſtanding any ſuch Unevenneſs or Indiſtinctneſs in 
the Style of thoſe Places which we have cited con- 
cerning the Origin and Form of the Earth, we 


may at leaſt make this Remark, that if there never 


was any other Form of the Earth but the preſent, 


nor any other State of the Abyſs, than what it i; 
in now, tis not imaginable what ſhould give Oc- 


cafion to all thoſe Expreſſions and Paſſages that 
we have cited ; which being ſo ſtrange in them- 
ſelves and paradoxical, ihoyld yet ſo much * 
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and fo fairly comply with our Suppoſitions. What 
I have obſerved in another Place, Tell. Theor. lib. 2. 

. 6. in treating of Paradiſe, that the Expreſſions 
| of the ancient Fathers were very extravagant, if 
| Paradiſe was nothing but a. little Plot of Ground 
in Meſopotamia, as many of late have fancied, may 
in like Manner be obſerved concerning the ancient 
Earth and Abyſs; if they were in no other Form 
nor other State than what they are under now, the 
Expreſſions of the ſacred Writers concerning them 
are very ſtrange. and unaccountable, without any 
ſufficient Ground, that we know, or any juſt Oc- 
| cation for ſuch uncouth Repreſentations. If there 
| was nothing intended or referred to in thoſe De- 
ſcriptions, but the preſent Form and State of the 
Earth, that is fo well known, that in deſcribing of 
it there would be nothing dark or myſterious, nor | 
any occaſion for Obſcurity in the Style or Expreſ-— 
lion, whereof we find ſo much in thoſe. So as, 
| all Things conſidered, what might otherwiſe be | 
made an Exception to ſome of theſe Texts alledg'd 
by us, 97g. that they are too obſcure, becomes an 
Argument for us: As implying that there is ſome- | 
thing more intended by them than the preſent and 
known Form of the Earth. And we having pro- 
poſed another Form and Structure of the Earth, to 
which thoſe Characters ſuit and anſwer more eaſily; 
as this opens and gives Light to thoſe difficult Pla- 
ces, fo it may be reaſonably concluded to be the 
very Senſe and Notion intended by the holy Wri- 
ters. ITE ; | 
AND thus much, I think, is ſufficient to have 
obſerved out of Scripture, to verify our Explication 
ok the Deluge, and our Application of it to Noah's 
1 2 | Flood, 
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Flood, both according to the Meſaical Hiſtory o 
the Flood, and according to many occaſional Re. 

flections and Diſcourſes diſperſed in other Places of 

Scripture concerning the fame Flood, or concern. 
ing the Abyſs and the firſt Form of the Earth. And 

+ though there may be ſome other Paſſages of a dif- 

ferent Aſpect, they will be of no Force to diſprove 

our Concluſions, becauſe they reſpect the preſent 

Form of the Earth and Sea; and alto, becauſe Ex. 

preſſions that deviate more from the common Opi. 

nion, are more remarkable and more proving ; in 
that there is nothing could give Occaſion to ſuch, 

but an Intention to expreſs the very Truth. 0, 

for inſtance, if there was one Place in Scripture 

that ſaid the Earth was moved, and ſeveral that 
ſeemed to imply, that the Sy was moved, we 
ſhould have more regard to that one Place for the 

Motion of the Earth, than to all the other that 

made againſt it; becauſe thoſe others might be ſpo- 

ken and underſtood according to common Opinion 
and common Belief, but that which affirmed the 
i Motion of the Earth, could not be ſhoken upon 
14 any other Ground, but only for Truth and Inſtruc- 
„ tion-ſake. I leave this to be applied to the preſent 

48 Subject. | | | | 
ITuus much for the ſacred Writings, As to the 
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Hiſtory of the antient Heathens, we cannot expect 

an Account or Narration of Noah's Flood, under 

wal that Name and Notion ; but it may be of uſe to 
1 obſerve two Things out of that Hiſtory. Firſt, that WW 
' "118 the Inundations recorded there came generally u 
W i paſs in the Manner we have deſcribed the univerſal i | 
= if Deluge ; namely, by Earthquakes and an Eruption i. 
* Ut of ſabterraneous Waters, the Earth being n b 
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was a Rite ſolemnly and religiouſly 
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| 3nd falling in: And of this we ſhall elſewhere give 
a full Account out of their Authors. Secondly, 
that Deucalion's Deluge in particular, which is ſup- 


ſed by moſt of the ancient Fathers to repreſent 


| Mab's Flood, is ſaid to have been accompanied 


with a gaping or — of the Earth. Apollo- 
rus ſaid, Bibl. 1. 1. that the Mountains of 7. 22 
ſaly were divided aſunder, or ſeparate one from 


another at that time: And Lucan (De Dea Syria) 
| tells a very remarkable Story to this purpoſe, con- 


cerning Deucalion's Deluge, and a Ceremony ob- 
ſerved in the Temple of Hieropolis, in Commemo- 
ration of it ; which Ceremony ſeems to have been 
of that Nature, as implied that there was an open- 
ing of the Earth at the Time of the Deluge, - and 
that the Waters ſubſided into that again when the 
Deluge ceaſed. He faith, that this Temple at 


Hieropolis was built upon a kind of Abyſs, or had a 


bottomleſs Pit, or gaping of the Earth in one Part 


| of it ; and the People of Arabia and Syria, and 


the Countries thereabouts, twice a Year repaired to 


| this Temple, and brought with them every ene 4 
| Veffel of Water, which they poured out upon the 
| Floor of the Temple, 


and made a kind of an 
Inundation there in Memory of Deucalion's De- 


luge; and this Water ſank by Degrees into a Chaſtn 


or opening of a Rock, which the 'Temple ſtood 
upon, and fo left the Floor dry again. And this 
performed both 


| by the Prieſts and by the People. It Moſes had left 
ſuch a religious Rite among the eus, I ſhould not 
| have doubted to have intepreted it concerning his 
| Abyſs, and the retiring of the Waters into it: but 
the actual Diſruption of the Abyſs could not my 
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be repreſented by any Ceremony. And thus much 
concerning the preſent Queſtion, and the true Ay, 
plication of our Theory to Noah's Flood. | 


CN 


The particular Hiſtory of Noah's Flood is explaing 
in all the material Parts and Circumſtances of it 
according to the preceding Theory. Any ſeeming 
Diiſiculties removed, and the whole Section con. 
cluded, with a Diſcourſe hew far the Deluge may 
be looked upon as the Effect of an ordinary Prov- 
dence, and bow far of an extraordinary. 


W E have now proved our Explication of the 

Deluge to be more than an Idea, or to be a 
true Piece of natural Hiſtory; and it may be the 
greateſt and moſt remarkable that hath yet been 


ſince the Beginning of the World. We have ſhewn 


it to be the real Account of Noah's Flood, accord- | 
ing to Authority both divine and human; and | 
would willingly proceed one Step further, and de- 
clare my Thoughts concerning the Manner and Or- 
der wherein Noah's Flood came to paſs ; in what 


Method all thoſe Things happened and ſucceeded 


one another, that make up the Hiſtory of it, a 
Cauſes or Effects, or other Parts or Circumſtances : 
As how the Ark was born upon the Waters, what 
Effect the Rains had, at what Time the Earth 
broke, and the Abyſs was opened ; and what the 
Condition of the Earth was upon the ending of the 
Flood, and ſuch like. But I deſire to propoſe my 
Thoughts concerning theſe Things only as Conjec- 
tures, which I will ground as near as I can upon 
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gcripture and Reaſon, and am very willing they. 
chould be rectified where they happen to be amiſs. 


know how ſubject we are to Miſtakes in theſe 
oreat and remote Things, when we deſcend to Par- 
ticulars ; but I am willing to. expoſe the Theory 
to a full Trial, and to ſhew the way for any to 


| examine it, provided they do it with Equity and 


Sincerity. I have no other Deſign than to contri- 


| bute my Endeavours to find out the Truth in a 


| Subject of ſo 
| World hath hitherto had ſo little Satisfaction: And 


great Importance, and wherein the 


he that in an obſcure Argument propoſeth an Hy- 
potbefis that reacheth from End to End, tho' it be 


| not exact in every Particular, tis not without a good 


Effet; for it gives Aim to others to take their 


| Meaſures better, and opens their Invention in a 


matter which otherwiſe, it may be, would have 


| been impenetrable to them: As he that makes the 
| firſt way thro” a thick Foreſt, tho' it be not the 


ſtreighteſt and ſhorteſt, deſerves better, and hath 
done more than he that makes it ſtreighter and 


| ſmoother afterwards. 


PROVIDENCE that ruleth all things and all 
Ages, after the Earth had ſtood above ſixteen hun- 
dred Years, thought fit to put a Period to that 
World; and accordingly it was revealed to Noah, 
that for the Wickedneſs and Degeneracy of Men, 


| God would deſtroy Mankind with the Earth, (Gen. 


vl. 13.) in a Deluge of Water; whereupon he 
was commanded, in order to the preſerving of him- 
elt and Family, as a Stock for the new World, to 
build a great Veſſel or Ark, to float upon the Wa- 
ters, and had Inſtructions given him for the Build- 


ing of it, both as to the Matter, and as to the 


14 Form. 
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Form. Noah believed the Word of God, though 
againſt his Senſes, and all external Appearances, 
and ſet himſelf to work to build an Ark, accord- 
ing to the Directions given, which after many Years 
Labour was finiſned; whilſt the incredulous World, 
ſecure enough, as they thought, againſt a Deluge, 
continued ſtill in their Exceſſes and Inſolencies, 
and laught at the Admonition of Noab, and at 
the Folly of his Deſign of building an extravagant 
Machine, a floating Houſe, to ſave himſelf from 


an imaginary Inundation ; for they thought it no 


leſs, ſeeing it was to be in an Earth where there 
was no Sea, nor any Rain neither in thoſe Parts, 
according to the ordinary-Courſe of Nature; as hall 
be ſhewn. in the ſecond Book of this 'Treatile. 
BuT when the appointed Time was come, the 
Heavens began to melt, and the Rains to fall, and 
theſe were the firſt ſurprizing Cauſes and Prepara- 
tives to the Deluge : They tell, we ſuppoſe, (tho 
we do not know how that could proceed from na- 
tural Cauſes) throughout the Face of the whole 
Earth ; which could not but have a conſiderable 
Effect on that Earth, being even and ſmooth, with- 


out Hills and Eminencies, and might lay it all 
under Water to ſome Depth; ſo as the Ark, if it 


could not float upon thoſe Rain-Waters, at leaſt 
taking the Advantage of a River, or of a Dock or 
Ciftern made to receive them, it might be afloat 


before the Abyſs was broken open. For I do not 


fuppoſe the Abyſs broken open before any Rain 
tell; and when the opening of the Abyſs and of 
the Flood-gates of Heaven are mentioned together, 
I am apt to think thoſe Flood-gates were diſtind 
from the common Rain, and were ſomething more 


violent 
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violent and impetuous. So that there might be 


| preparatory Rains before the Diſruption of the 


Abyſs: And I do not know but thoſe Rains, ſo 
covering up and enclofing the Earth on every fide, 
might providentially contribute to the Diſruption 
of it; not only by ſoftning and weakning the 
Arch of the Earth in the bottom of thoſe: Cracks 
and Chaſms which were made by the Sun, and 


| which the Rain would firſt run into, but eſpecial- 


ly by ſtopping on a ſudden all the Pores of the 
Earth, and all Evaporation, which would make 
the Vapours within ſtruggle more violently, as 
we get a Fever by a Cold ; and it may be in that 


| ſtruggle, the Doors and the Bars were broke, and 


the great Abyſs guſhed out, as out of a Womb, 
HowEveEeR, when the Rains were fallen, we 


may ſuppoſe the Face of the Earth covered over 


with Water; and whether it was theſe Waters 
that St. Peter refers to, or that of the Abyſs after- 


| wards, I cannot tell, when he faith in his firſt 
| Epiſtle, Chap. iii. 20. Noah and his Family were 
| ſaved by Mater; ſo as the Water which deſtroyed 


the reſt of the World was an Inſtrument of their”; 
Conſervation, in as much as it bore up the Ark, 
and kept it from that impetuous Shock, which it 
would have had, if either it. had ſtood upon dry 


Land when the Earth fell, or if the Earth had 


been diſſolved without any Water on it or under 
it. However, Things being thus prepared, let us 
luppoſe the great Frame of the exterior Earth to 
have broke at this time, or the Fountains of the 


great Abyſs, as Mofes faith, to have been then 


opened; from thence would flue upon the Fall 
of the Earth, with an unſpeakable Violence, ſuch 
2 Flood 
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a Flood of Waters as would over- run and over- 
whelm for a Time all thoſe Fragments which the 
Earth broke into, and bury in one common Grave 
all Mankind, and all the Inhabitants of the Earth; 
Beſides, if the Flood-gates of Heaven were any 
thing diſtin& from the Forty Days Rain, their 
Effuſion, tis likely, was at this fame time when 
the Abyſs was broken open ; for the ſinking of 
the "WA would make an extraordinary Convul- 
ſion of the Regions of the Air, and that Crack 
and Noiſe that muſt be in the Falling World, 


and in the Collifion of the Earth and the Abyſs, 


would make a great and univerſal Concuſſion above, 
which things together muſt needs ſo ſhake, or fo 
ſqueeze the Atmoſphere, as to bring down all the 
remaining Vapours ; but the Force of theſe Mo- 
tions not being equal throughout the whole Air, 
but drawing or preſſing more in ſome Places than 
in other, where the Center of the Convulfion 
was, there would be the chiefeſt Collection, and 
there would fall, not Showers of Rain, or ſingle 
Drops, but great Spouts or Caſcades of Water; 
and this is that which Moſes ſeems to call, not 
improperly, the Catarads of Heaven, or the Min- 
dows of Heaven being ſet open. 

Tuus the Flood came to its height; and 'tis 
not eaſy to repreſent to ourſelves this ſtrange Scene 
of Things, when the Deluge was in its Fury and 
Extremity ; when the Earth was broken and ſwal- 
lowed up in the Abyſs, whoſe raging Waters riſe 
higher than the Mountains, and fill'd the Air with 


broken Waves, with an univerſal Miſt, and with 


thick Darkneſs, ſo as Nature ſeem'd to be in a ſe- 
cond Chaos; and upon this Chaos rid the diſtreſs'd 
Ark 
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Ark, that bore the ſmall Remains of Mankind. 


No Sea was ever ſo tumultuous as this, nor is there 
any thing in preſent Nature to be compared with 
the Diſorder of theſe Waters; all the Poetry, and 
all the Hyperboles that are uſed in the Deſcription 
of Storms and raging Seas, were literally true in 
this, if not beneath it. The Ark was really carried 


to the Tops of the higheſt Mountains, and into the 


Places of the Clouds, and thrown down again in- 
to the deepeſt Gulphs; and to this very State of the 
Deluge and of the Ark, which wasa Type of the 
Church in this World, David ſeems to have allu- 
ded in the Name of the Church, P/al. xlii. 7. 


| Abyſs calls upon Abyſs at the Noiſe of thy Cataratts 


or Water-ſpouts ; all thy Waves and Billows have 
gone over me. It was no doubt an extraordinary 


and miraculous Providence, that could make a 


Veſſel ſo ill mann'd, live upon ſuch a Sea; that 


| kept it from being daſh'd againſt the Hills, or 
| overwhelmed in the Deeps. That Abyſs which 


had devoured and ſwallowed up whole Foreſts of 
Woods, Cities and Provinces, nay the whole 
Earth, when it had conquered all, and triumphed 
over all, could not deſtroy this Ship. I remember 
in the Story of the Argoneuticks, Dion. Argonaut, 


. 1. v. 47. when Jaſon ſet out to fetch the Gol- 


den Fleece, the Poet faith, all the Gods that Day 
look'd down from Heaven to view the Ship ; and 


| the Nymphs ſtood upon the Mountain- tops to ſee 


the noble Youth of The/aly pulling at the Oars ; 
we may with more Reaſon ſuppoſe the Good An- 
gels to have looked down upon this Ship of Noab's; 
and that not out of Curioſity, as idle Spectators, 


but with a paſſionate Concern for its Safety and 


Deliverance, 
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Deliverance. A Ship, whoſe Cargo was ho leſs 


than a whole World; that carry'd the Fortune 


and Hopes of all Poſterity, and if this had. periſhed, 
the Earth for any thing we know had been no- 
thing but a Deſart, a great Ruin, a dead heap of 
Rubbiſh, from the Deluge to the Conflagration. 
But Death and Hell, the Grave and Deſtruction 
have their Bounds. We may entertain our ſelves 
with the Conſideration of the Face of the De- 
luge, and of the broken and drown'd Earth, in 
this Scheme, with the floaing Ark, and the Guar- 
dian Angels. 

Tnus much for the Beginning and Progreſs 
of the Deluge. It now remains only that we 
conſider it in its Decreaſe, and the State of the 
Earth after the Waters were retired into their 
Channels, which makes the preſent State of it. 

Moſes faith, God brought a Wind upon the Wa- 
ters, and the Tops of the Hills became bare, 
and then the lower Grounds and Plains by de- 
grees; the Waters being ſunk into the Channels 
of the Sea, and the Hollowneſs of the Earth, 
and the whole Globe appearing in the Form it is 

now under. There needs nothing be added for 
Explication of this, tis the genuine Conſequence 
of the Theory we have given of the Deluge; 
and whether this Wind was a deſcending Wind 
to depreſs and keep down the Swellings and Ine- 
qualities of the Abyſs, or whether it was only to 
dry the Land as faſt as it appeared, or might have 
both Effects, I do not know; but as nothing can 
be perpetual that is violent, ſo this Commotion 
of the Abyſs abated after a certain time, and 
the great Force that impelled the Waters de- 

creaſing, 
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The Deluge and Difſotution of the Earth. 125 
creaſing, their natural Gravity began to take Ef- 
fect, and to reduce them into the loweſt Places, 
at an equal Height, and in an even Surface, and 
level one Part with another: Fhat is, in ſhort, 
the Abyſs became our Sea, fixt winkia its Cham 
nel, — bounded by Rocks and Mountains: Ther 
was the decreed Place eſtabliſhed for it, and Bars 
and Doors were ſet ; then was it ſaid, hitherto ſbalt 
thou come, and no further, and here ſhall thy proud 
Waves be ſtopt, Job xxxiii. 10, 11. And the 
Deluge being me ended, and the Waters ſettled 
in their Channels, the Earth took ſuch a broken 
Figure as is repreſented in thoſe larger Schemes, 
p. 124. And this will be the Form and State of 
it till its great Change comes in the Conflagration, 
when we expect a new Heaven and a new Earth. 

BuT to purſue this Proſpect of Things a little 
further; we may eaſily imagine, that for many 
Fears after the Deluge ceas'd, the Face of the 
Earth was very different from what it is now, 
and the Sea had no other Bounds than it at 
preſent. I do not doubt but the Sea reached 2 
further in-land, and climb'd higher upon the 
Sides of the Mountains; and I have obſerved in 
many Places: a Ridge of Mountains fome Diſ- 
tance from the Sea, and a Plain from their Roots: 
to the Shore; which Plain no doubt was former-. 
ly covered by the Sea, bounded againſt thoſe Hills 
as its firſt and natural Ramparts, or as.the Ledges 
or Lips of its Veſſel. And it feems probable, 
that the Sea doth ſtill grow narrower from Age 
to Age, and ſinks more within its Channel and the 
Bowels of the Earth, according as it can make its 


Way into all thoſe ſubterraneous Cayities, and 
crowd 
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crowd the Air out of them. We ſee whole Coun- 
tries of Land gained from it, and by ſeveral In- 


dications, as ancient Sea-ports left dry and uſeleſs, 
old Sea-marks far within the Land, Pieces of 


Ships, Anchors, &c. left ata great Diſtance from 


the preſent Shores; from theſe Signs, and ſuch 
like, we may conclude that the Sea reached many 
Places formerly that now are dry Land, and at 
firſt I believe was generally bound in on either Side 
with a Chain of Mountains. So I ſhould eafily 
imagine the Mediterranean Sea, for inſtance, to 
have been bounded by the Continuation of the 


Alps through Dauphine and Languedoc, to the 


 Pyrenears, and at the other End by the Darmatick 
Mountains almoſt to the Black Sea. Then Atlas 
major, which runs along with the Mediterranean 


from Ægyßt to the Atlantick Ocean, and now parts 


| Barbary and Numidia, may poſſibly have been 
the ancient Barrier on the Afr:ck Side. And in 
our own Iſland I could eaſily figure to my ſelf, 
in many Parts of it, other Sea-bounds than what 


it hath at preſent; and the like may be obſerved i in 


other Countries. 

AND as the Sea had much larger Bounds for 
ſome Time after the Deluge, ſo the Land had a 
different Face in many Reſpects to what it hath 


now; for we ſuppoſe the Valleys and lower 


Grounds, where the Deſcent and Derivation of 
the Water was not ſo eaſy, to have been full of 
Lakes and Pools for a long Time; and theſe were 


often converted into Fens and Bogs, where the 


Ground being ſpungy, ſuck d up the Water, and 
the looſened Earth ſwell'd into a ſoft and pappy 
Subſtance ; which would fill continue ſo, if there 
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was any Courſe of Water ſenſible or inſenſible, 
above or within the Ground, that fed this moiſt 
Place: But if the Water ftood in a more firm Ba- 
ſon, or on a Soil, which for its Heavineſs or any 


other Reaton would not mix with it, it made a 


Lake or clear Pool. And we may eaſily imagine 
there were innumerable ſuch Lakes, and Bogs, 
and Faſtneſſes for many Years after the Deluge, 
till the World begun to be pretty well ſtocked 


with People, and human Induſtry cleanſed and 
drained thoſe unfruitful and unhabitable Places. 


And thoſe Countries that have been later culti- 
vated, or by a lazier People, retain ſtill, in Pro- 


portion to their Situation and Soil, a n Num- 


ber of them. 


NEITHER 1s it at all incon gruous or inconvenient | 


to ſuppoſe,” that the Face of the Earth ſtood in 
this Manner for many Years after the Deluge; 
for while Mankind was ſmall and few, they need- 


ed but a little Ground for their Seats or Suſte- 


nance ; and as they grew more numerous, the 
Earth proportionably grew more dry, and more 
Parts of it fit for Habitation. I eaſily believe that 
Plato's Obſervation or Tradition [de leg li. 3] is 
true, that Men at firſt, after the Flood, lived in 


the Up-lands and Sides of the Mountains, and by 
Degrees ſunk into the Plains and lower Countries, 
when Nature had prepared them for their Uſe, 


and their Numbers required more Room. The 
Hiſtory of 22 Gen. xi. tells us, that ſome Time 
after the Deluge, Noah and his Poſterity, his Sons 
and his Grand- children, changed their Quarters, 
and fell down into the Plains of Shiner, from the 
Sides of the Hills where the Ark had reſted; and 


in 
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in this Plain was the laſt general Rendezvous of 
Mankind; f6 long they feem to have kept in a 
Body, and from thence they were divided and 
broken into Companies, and diſpers'd, firſt, in- 
to the neighbouring Countries, and then by de- 
grees throughout the whole Earth; the ſeveral 


ſucceſſive Generations, like the Waves of the Sea 


when it flows, over- reaching one another, and 
ſtriking out farther and farther upon the Face of 
the Land. Not that the whole Earth was peopled 
by an uniform Propagation of Mankind every 
Way, from one Place, as a common Center; 
like the Swelling of a Lake upon a Plain: For 
ſometimes. they ſhot out in length, like Ri- 


vers, and ſometimes they flew into remote 


Countries in Colonies, like Swarms from the 
Hive, and ſettled there, leaving many Places 
uninhabited betwixt them and their firſt Home. 
Sea-ſhores and Iſlands were. generally the. laſt 
Places. inhabited ; for while the Memory. or 
Story of the Deluge was freſh amongſt them, 
they did not care for coming fo near their late 


Enemy; or at leaſt, to be inclos'd and ſurrounded. 


by his Forces. | 


Aun this may be ſufficient to have diſcourſed 
concerning all the Parts of the Deluge, and the 


Reſtitution of the Earth to an habitable Form, for 
the further Union of our Theory with the Hiſtory 
of Moſes; there reſts only one Thing in that Hiſ- 
tory to be taken notice of, which may be thought 
poſſibly not to agree ſo: well with our Account of 


the Deluge, namely, that Moſes: feems to ſhut up 


the Abyſs again at the End af the Deluge, 
which our Explication fuppoſeth to. continue 
: open. 


* 
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open. But beſides that half the Abyſs is ſtill 
really covered, Mojes. faith the ſame Thing of 
the Windows of Heaven, that they were ſhut 
up too; and he ſeemeth in both to expreſs only the 
Ceſſation of the Effect which proceeded from 
their opening: For as Moſes had aſcribed the De- 
luge to the opening of theſe two, ſo when it was 
to ceaſe, he faith, theſe two were ſhut up; as they 
were really put into ſuch a Condition, both of 
them, that they could not continue the Deluge 
any longer, nor ever be the Occaſion of a . 
and therefore in that Senſe, and as to that Effect 
were for ever ſhut up. Some may poſſibly make 
that alſo an Objection againſt us, that Moſes men- 
tions and ſuppoſes the Mountains at the Deluge, 
for he faith, the Waters reached fifteen Cubits 
above the Tops of them; whereas we ſuppoſe the 
antediluvian Earth to have had a plain and uni- 
form Surface, without any Inequality of Hills and 
Valleys. But this is eaſily anſwered, it was in the 
Height of the Deluge that Moſes: mentioned the 
Mountains, and we ſuppoſe them to have riſen 
then, or more towards the Beginning of it, when 
the Earth was broke; and theſe Mountains con- 
tinuing ſtill upon the Face of the Earth, Maſes 
might very well take them for a Standard to mea- 
ſure and expreſs to Poſterity the Height of the 
Waters, though they were not upon the Earth. 
when the Deluge begun. Neither is there any 
mention made, as is obſerved by ſome, of Moun- 
— in Scripture, or of Rain, till the Time of the 

eluge. | 

W. have now finiſhed our Account of Noah's 
Flood, both generally and particularly; and 1 

Not. . . have 
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have not wittingly omitted or concealed any Diff. 
culty that occurr'd to me, either from the Hiſtory, 
or from abſtrat Reaſon; our Theory, ſo far as! 


know, hath the Conſent and Authority of both: 


And how far it agrees and is demonſtrable from 
natural Obſervation, or from the Form and Pha 
nomena of this Earth, as it lies at preſent, ſhall be 
the Subject of the remaining Part of this firſt 


Book. In the mean time I do not know any Thing | 


more to be added in this Part, unleſs it be to con- 
clude with an Advertiſement to prevent any Mi. 
take or Miſconſtruction, as if this Theory, by ex- 
plaining the Deluge in a natural Way, in a great 


Meaſure, or, by natural Cauſes, did detract from 


the Power of God, by which that great Judgment 
was brought upon the World in a providential and 
miraculous Manner. _ | 902 Tye 
To ſatisfy all reaſonable and intelligent Perſons 
in this Particular, I anſwer and declare, firſt, That 
we are far from excluding divine Providence, ei- 
ther ordinary or extraordinary, from the Cauſes 
and Conduct of the Deluge. I know. a Sparrow 
doth not fall to the Ground without the Will of 
our Heavenly Father, much leſs doth the great 
World fall in Pieces without his good Pleaſure and 


Superintendency. In him all Things live, move, | 


and have their Being ; Things that have Life and 


Thought have it from him, he is the Fountain of | 
both. Things that have Motion only, without | 


Thought, have it alſo from him: And what 
Hath only naked Being, without Thought or Mo- 
tion, owe {till that Being to him. And theſe are 


Not only derived from God at firſt, but every Mo- 
ment continued and conſerved by him. So inti- 


mate 
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mate and univerſal is the Dependance of ail Things 
upon the Divine Will and Power. 


In the ſecond Place, they are guilty, in my 
Judgment, of a great Error or Indiſcretion, that 


oppoſe the Courſe of Nature to Providence. St. 


Paul ſays, ( As xiv. 17.) God hath not left us 


* Witneſs, in that he gives us Rain from 


Heaven; yet Rains proceed from natural Cauſes, 
and fall upon the Sea as well as upon the Land. 
In like manner, our Saviour, Mat. vi. 21. makes 
thoſe Things Inſtances of Divine Providence, which 
yet comes to paſs in an ordinary Courſe of Nature; 
in that Part of his excellent Sermon upon the 
Mount, Luke xii. 24. that concerns Providence, 
he bids them con/ider the Lilies how they grow, they 
toil not, neither do they ſpin, and yet Solomon in all 
his Glory was not arrayed like one of theſe : He bids 
them alſo confider the Ravens, they neither ſow nor 
reap, neither have they Store-houſe nor Barn, and 


Cod feedeth them. The Lilies grow, and the Ra- 


vens are fed according to the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature, and yet they are juſtly made Arguments 
of Providence by our Saviour; nor are theſe Things 


leſs providential, becauſe conſtant and regular; on 


the eontrary, ſuch a Diſpoſition or Eſtabliſhment 
of ſecond Cauſes, as will in the beſt Order, and 
for a long Succeſſion, produce the moſt regular 


Effects, aſſiſted only with the ordinary Concourſe 


of the firſt Cauſe, is a greater Argument of Wiſ- 
dom and Contrivance, than ſuch a Diſpoſition of 
Cauſes as will not in ſo good an Order, or for fo 
long a Time produce regular Effects, without an 
extraordinary. Concourſe and Interpoſition ef the 
firſt Cauſe, This I think is clear to every Man's 
judgment. We think him a better Artiſt that 
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makes a Clock that ſtrikes regularly at every Hour 


from the Springs and Wheels which he puts in the 
Work, than he that hath ſo made his Clock that 


he muſt put his Finger to it every Hour to make 


it ſtrike: And if one ſhould contrive a Piece of 
Clock-bwork, ſo that it ſhould beat all the Hours, 


and make all its Motions regularly for ſuch a Time, 


and that Time being come, upon a Signal given, 
or a Spring touched, it ſhould of its own accord 


fall all to Pieces ; would not this be looked upon 


as a Piece of greater Art than if the Workman came 
at that Time prefixed, and with a great Hammer 
beat into Pieces? I uſe theſe Compariſons to con- 
' vince us, that it is no Detraction from divine Pro- 
vidence, that the Courſe of Nature is exact and 
regular, and that even in its greateſt Changes and 
Revolutions it ſhould {till conſpire and be prepared 
to anſwer the Ends and Purpoſes of the divine 
Will in reference to the moral World. This ſeems 
to me to be the great Art of divine Providence, fo 
to adjuſt the two Worlds, human and natural, ma- 
terial and intellectual, as ſeeing thro” the Poſſibili- 
ties and Futuritions of each, according to the firſt 


State and Circumſtances he puts them under, they 


ſhould all along correſpond and fit one another, 
and eſpecially in their great Criſes and Periods. 
In prv, Beſides the ordinary Providence of 
God in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, there is 
doubtleſs an extraordinary Providence that doth at- 
tend the greater Scenes and the greater Revolutions 
of Nature. This, methinks, behdes all other Proof 
from the Effects, is very rational and neceſſary in 
itſelf; for it would be a Limitation of the divine 
Power and Will fo to be bound up to ſecond Cauſes, 
as neyer to uſe, upon Occaſion, an extraordinary In- 


fluence or Direction: And tis manifeſt, taking any 
| Syſtem 
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Syſtem of natural Cauſes, if the beſt poſſible, that 


there may be more and greater Things done, if 


to this, upon certain Occaſions, you join an ex- 


traordinary Conduct. And as we have taken No- 


tice before, that there was an extraordinary Provi- 


dence in the Formation or Compoſition of the firſt 


Earth, ſo I believe there was alſo in the Diffolution 

of it: And ] think it had been impoſſible for the 
Ark to have lived upon the raging Abyſs, or for 
Mah and his Family to have been preſerved, if 
there had not been a miraculous Hand of Provi- 
dence to take Care of them, But tis hard to ſe- 
parate and diſtinguiſh an ordinary and extraordina- 


ry Providence in all Cafes, and to mark juſt how 


far one goes, and where the other begins. And 
writing a Theory of the Deluge here, as we _ 
we were to exhibit a Series of Cauſes whereby it 
might be made intelligible, or to ſhew the proximate 
natural Cauſes of it; wherein we follow the Ex- 
ample both of Moſes and St. Peter; and with the 
ſame Veneration of the divine Power and Wiſdom 
in the Government of Nature, by a conſtant ordi- 
nary Providence, and an occaſional extraordinary. 

So much for the Theory of the Deluge, and 
the tecond Section of this Diſcourſe, 


Car IX. 


The feed Part of this Diſcourſe, proving the ſame 
Theory from the E Hects and preſent Form of the 
 Larth. Firſt, by a general Scheme of what is moſt 
remarkable in-this Olle, and then by a more par 
ticular Induction; beginning with an Account of 
fubterraneous Cavities and ſubterraneous Waters. 


E have now finiſhed our Explication of the 
univerſal Deluge, and given an Account, 
K 3 not 
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not only of the Poſſibility of it, but (ſo far as our 


Knowledge can reach) of its Cauſes; and of that 


Form and Structure of the Earth, whereby the od 
Morld was ſubject to that ſort of Fate. We have 


not beg' d any Principles or Suppoſitions for the 


Proof of this; but taking that common Ground, 
which both Moſes and all Antiquity preſent to us, 
12. That this Earth roſe from a Chaos : We have 


from that deduced, by an eaſy Train of Conſe- 
quences, what the firſt Form of it would be; and 


from that Form, as from a nearer Ground, we 


have by a ſecond Train of Conſequences made it 


appear, that at ſome Time or other that firtt Earth 


would be ſubect to a Diſſolution, and by that 


Diſſolution to a Deluge. And thus far we have 
proceeded only by the Intuition of Cauſes, as is 
moſt proper to a Theory; but for the Satisfaction 


of thoſe that require more ſenſible Arguments, and 
to compleat our Proofs on either hand, we will 


now argue from the Effects; and from the preſent 


State of Nature, and the preſent Form of the 
Earth, prove that it hath been broken, and under- 
gone ſuch a Diſſolution as we have already de- 


ſcribed, and made the immediate Occaſion of the 
Deluge. And that we may do this more perſpi- 
cuouſly and diſtinctly, we will lay down this Pro- 


poſition to be proved, viz. That the preſent Form 
and Structure of the Earth, both as to the Surface 
and as to the interior Parts of it, ſo far as they are 
known and acceſſible to us, doth exactly anſwer to our 
Theory concerning the Form and Diſſolution of the 


firſt Earth, and cannot be explat ned upon any other 


Hypotheſis yet known. 
ORATORs and Philoſophers treat Nature after a 


very Ufterent Manner ; : thoſe repreſent her with ; 


all 
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all her Graces and Ornaments, and if there be 
any Thing that is not capable of that, they diſſemble 


it, or paſs it over ſlightly. But Philoſophers view 
Nature with a more impartial Eye, and without 
Favour or Prejudice give a juſt and free Account, 
how they find all the Parts of the Univerſe, fore 
more, W leſs perfect. And as to this Earth in 
particular, if I was to deſcribe it as an Orator, I 
would ſuppoſe it a beautiful and regular Globe; 
and not only ſo, but that the whole Univerſe was 
made for its ſake; that it was the Darling and Fa- 
vourite of Heaven, that the Sun ſhined only t 

give it Light, to ripen its Fruit, and make freſh its 


Flowers; and that the great Concave of the Fir- 


mament, and all the Stars in their ſeveral Orbs, 
were deſigned only for a ſpangled Cabinet to keep 


this Jewel in. This Idea I would give of it as an 
Orator ; but a Philoſopher that overheard me 
would either think me in Jeſt, or very injudicious, 
if I took the Earth for a Body ſo regular in itſelf, 


or ſo conſiderable ificompared with the reſt of the 


Univerſe. This, he would ſay, is to make the 


great World like one of the Heathen Temples, a 
beautiful and magnificent Structure, and of the 
richeſt Materials, yet built only for a little brute 


Idol, a Dog, or a Crocodile, or ſome Ceformed 


Creature placed in a Corner of it. 


WE muſt therefore be impartial where theTruth 
requires it, arid deſcribe the Earth as it is really in 
Itſelf ; and though it be handſome and regular 
enough to the Eye in certain Parts of it, fingle 
Tracks and ſingle Regions; yet if we conſider the 


whole Surface of it, or the whole exterior Region, 
tis as a broken and confuſed Heap of Bodies, pla- 
ced in no Order to one another, nor with any Cor- 
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reſpondency or Regularity of Parts: And ſuch a 
Body as the Moon appears to us, when tis looked 
upon with a good Glaſs, rude and ragged ; as it is 
alſo repreſented in the modern Maps of the Moon; 
ſuch a Thing would the Earth appear if it was 


ſeen from the Moon. They are both in my Judg- 
ment the Image or Picture of a great Ruin, and 


have the true Aſpect of a World lying in its Rub- 
biſh. See Fig. in Chap. XI. . 

Ou Earth is firſt divided into Sea and Land, 
without any Regularity in the Portions, either of 
the one or the other; in the Sea lie the Iſlands, 


ſcattered like Limbs torn from the reſt of the Bo- 
dy; great Rocks ſtand reared up in the Waters; 
the Promontories and Capes ſhoot into the Sea, and 


the Sinus's and Creeks on the other hand run as 
much into the Land; and theſe without any Order 


or Uniformity. Upon the other Part of our Globe 


ſtand great Heaps of Earth or Stone, which we 
call Mountains; and if theſe were all placed toge- 
ther, they would take up a very conſiderable Part 
of the dry Land: In the reſt of it are leſſer Hills, 
Valleys, Plains, Lakes and Marſhes, Sands and 
Deſarts, Sc. and theſe alſo without any regular 
Diſpoſition, Then the Infide of the Earth, or in- 
ward Parts of it, are generally broken or hollow, 
eſpecially about the Mountains and high Lands, as 
alſo towards the Shores of the Sea, and among the 
Rocks. How many Holes and Caverns, and ſtrange 
fubterraneous Paſſages do we ſee in many Coun- 
tries? And how many more may we eaſily ima- 
eine, that are unknown and unacceſſible to us? 


Tu Is is the Pourtraicture of our Earth, drawn 


without Flattery; and as oddly as it looks, it will 
Dot be at all ſurprizing to one that hath conſidered 
n _ a the 
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the foregoing. Theory: For 'tis manifeſt enough, 


that upon the Diſſolution of the firſt Earth, and 
its Fall into the Abyſs, this very Face and Poſture 


of Things, which we have now deſcribed, or 


ſomething extremely like it, would immediately 
reſult. The Sea would be opened, and the Face 
- the Globe would be divided into Land and Wa- 

And according as the Fragments fell, ſome 


mobs make Iſlands or Rocks in the Sea, others 


would make Mountains or Plains upon the Land; 

and the Earth would generally be full of Caverns 
and Hollownefles, eſpecially in the mountainous 
Parts of it. And we ſee the Reſemblance and Im- 
itation of this in leſſer Ruins, when a Mountain 
finks and falls into ſubterrancous Water ; or, 
which 1s more obvious, when the Arch of a Bridge 
is broken, and falls into the Water, if the Water 
under it be not ſo deep as to overflow and cover all 
its Parts, you may ſee there the Image of all theſe 
things in little Continents, and Iſlands, and Rocks 
under Water: And in the Parts that ſtand above 
the Water, you ſee Mountains, and Precipices, 


and Plains, and moſt of the Varieties that we ſee 


and admire in the Parts of the Earth. What need 
we then ſeek any further for the Explication of 


theſe things? Let us ſuppoſe this Arch of the 


Bridge, as the great Arch of the Earth, which 
once it had, and the Water under it as the Abyſs, 

and the Parts of this Ruin to repreſent the Parts of 
the Earth : There will be ſcarce any Difference 
but of leſſer and greater, the ſame things appear- 
ing in both. But we have naturally that Weakneſs 
or Prejudice, that we think great things are not 
to be explained from eaſy and familiar Inſtances ; 


we think there muſt be ſomething difficult and, 


operoſe 
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operoſe in the Explication of them, or elſe we are 


not ſatisfied; whether it 1s that we are aſhamed to 
ſee our Ignorance and Admiration to have been ſo 


groundleſs, or whether we fancy there mult be a 


Proportion between the Difficulty of the Explica- 


tion, and the Greatneſs of the thing ne 
but that is a very falſe Judgement, for let Things | 
be never ſo great, if they be ſimple, their Expli- 
cation mult be {imple and eaſy: And on the con- 


trary, ſome things that are mean, common, and 


ordinary, may depend upon Cauſes very difficult 


to find out; for the Dithculty of explaining an Ef. 
te& doth not depend upon its Greatneſs or Little- 


neſs, but upon the Simplicity or Compoſition of 
its Cauſes. And the Effects and Phenomena we 
are here to explain, though great, yet depending 
upon Cauſes very ſimple, you muſt not wonder if 
the Explication, when found out, be familiar and 
very intelligible. | | 

AND this is fo intelligible, al ſo 2 dedu- 
cible from the forementioned Cauſes, that a Man 
born blind, or brought up all his Life in a Cave, 


that had never ſeen the Face of the Earth, nor 
ever heard any Deſcription of it, more than that 
it was a great Globe; having this Theory propos d 


to him, or being inſtructed what the Form of the 
firſt Earth was, how it ſtood over the Waters, 
and then how it was broke and fell into them, he 
would eaſily of his own accord foretel what 
Changes would ariſe upon this Diffolution ; and 
what the new Form of the Earth would be, As 


in the firſt place he would tell you, that this ſecond 


Earth would be diſtinguiſhed and checker'd into 
Land and ' Water ; for the Orb which fell being 
eee than the Circumference it fell upon, all 


the 
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the Fragments could not fall flat and lie drown'd 
under Water; and thoſe that ſtood above would 
make the dry Land or habitable part of the Earth. 
| Then in the ſecond Place, he would plainly diſ- 
cern that theſe Fragments that made the dry Land 
could not lye all plain and ſmooth and equal, but 
ſome would be higher and ſome lower, ſome in 
one Poſture and ſome in another; and conſequent- 
ly would make Mountains, Hills, Valleys and 
Plains, and all other Varieties we have in the Situ- 


ation of the Parts of the Earth. And laſtly, a 


blind Man would eaſily divine that ſuch a great 


Ruin could not happen but there would be a great 


many Holes and Cavities amongſt the Parts of it, 
a great many Intervals and empty Places in the 
Rubbiſh, as I may ſo ſay; for this we ſee happens 


in all Ruins more or leſs; and where the Frag- 


ments are great and hard, tis not poſſible they 
ſhould be fo adjuſted in their Fall, but that they 
would lie hollow in many Places, and many unfill'd 


Spaces would be intercepted amongſt them; ſome 
gaping in the Surface of the Earth, and others hid 


within; ſo as this would give occaſion to all ſorts 


of Fractures and Cavities either in the Skin of the 


Earth, or within its Body. And theſe Cavities, 
that J may add that in the laſt Place, would be of- 
ten filled with ſubterraneous Waters, at leaſt at 
ſuch a Depth; for the Foundations of the Earth 
ſtanding now within the Waters, ſo high as thoſe 
Waters reached they would more or leſs propo- 
pagate themſelves every way. 

Tuus far our blind Man could tell us what the 


new World would be, or the Form of the Earth 
upon the great Diſſolution; and we find his Rea- 


ſonings and Inferences very true, theſe are the 


chief 
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chief Lineaments and Features of our Earth; which 
appear indeed very irregular and very unaccoun- 


table when they are look'd upon naked in them. 


ſelves; but if we look upen them through this 
Theory, we ſee as in a Glaſs all the 3 and 
Cauſes 0 them. There are different Geniuſes of 
Men, and different Conceptions, and every one 
is to be allowed their Liberty as to things of this 
Nature; I confeſs, for my own part, when J ob- 
ſerve how eaſy and naturally this Eypotheſis doth 
apply it ſelf to the general Face of this Earth, 


hits and falls in ſo luckily and ſurprizingly with all 


the odd Poſtures of its Parts, I cannot, without 
Violence, bear off my Mind from fully aſſenting 


to it: And the more odd and extravagant, as I 


may ſo ſay, and the more diverſify d the Effects 
and Appearances are, to which an 1 Hypotheſs ! is to 
be apply d, if it anſwers them all and with Exact- 
neſs, it comes the nearer to a moral Certitude and 


Infallibility. As a Lock that conſiſts of a great 


deal of Workmanſhip, many Wards, and many 
odd Pieces and Contrivances, if you find a Key, 
that anſwers to them all, and opens it readily, tis 
a thouſand to one that tis the true Key, and was 
made for that Purpoſe. 

An eminent Philoſopher of this Age, Moneur 
des Cartes, hath made uſe of the like H H hotheſis to 


explain the irregular Form of the — Earth; 


though he never dreamed of the Deluge, nor 
— that firſt Orb, built over the Abyſs, to 
have been any more than a tranſient Cruſt, and 
not a real habitable World that laſted for more than 
fixteen hundred Years, as we ſuppoſe it to have 
been. And though he hath, in my Opinion, in 


[the Formation of that firſt Orb, and upon tha 


Diſſolution 
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Diſſolution of it, committed ſome great Oyerſights, 


whereof we have given an Account in the Latin 


Treatiſe, C. 7. & ib. 2. c. 4. however he ſaw a 
Neceſſity of ſuch a Thing, and of the Diſruption 
of it, to bring the Earth into that Form and Poſ- 


ture herein we now find it. 


Tus far we have ſpoken in general, concer- 
ning the Agreement and Congruity of our Suppo- 


ſition with the preſent Face of the Earth, and the a 


eaſy Account it gives of the Cauſes of it. And though 
believe to ingenuous Perſons, that are not preju- 


dic'd by the Forms and Opinions of the Schools 
againſt every thing that looks like a Novelty or In- 


vention, thus much might be ſufficient ; yet for the 


Satisfaction of all, we will, as a farther Proof of 
our Theory, or that part of it which concerns the 
Diſſolution of the Earth, deſcend to a particular 


Explication of three or four of the moſt conſiderable 


and remarkable things that occur in the Fabrick of 


this preſent Earth ; namely, The great Channel of 


the Ocean; ſubterraneous Cavities and ſubterraneous 


| Waters; and laſtly, Mountains and Rocks. Theſe 


are the Wonders of the Earth as to the viſible 
Frame of it ; and who would not be pleas'd to ſee a 
rational Account of theſe, of their Origin, and of 
their Properties? Or who would not approve of an 
Hypotheſis, when they ſee that Nature in her great- 
elt and ſtron geſt Works may eaſily be underſtood 
by it, and is in no other way, that we know of, in- 
tcllig1ble ? 

We will ſpeak firſt of ſubterraneous Cavities and 
Waters, becauſe they will be of eaſier r and 
an Introduction to the reſt. 

THAT the Inſide of he Earth 1s helices Wi 


broken in many Places, and is not one firm and 


united 
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united Maſs, we have both the Teſtimony of Senſe 


and of eaſy Obſervations to prove: How many 
Caves and Dens and hollow Paſlages into the 
Ground do we ſee in many Countries, eſpecially 
amongſt Mountains and Rocks? and ſome of them 
endleſs and bottomleſs fo far as can be diſcovered ? 


We have many of theſe in our own Ifland, in Der 
byſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wales, and other Counties, 


and in every Continent or Iſland they abound more 
or leſs. Theſe Hollowneſles of the Earth the An- 
cients made Priſons, or Store-houſes for the Winds, 


and ſet a God over them to confine them, or let 


them looſe at his Pleaſure. For ſome Ages after the 
Flood, as all Antiquity tells us; theſe were the firſt 


— Houſes Men had, at leaſt in ſome Parts of the | 
Earth; here rude Mortals ſheltered themſelves, 


as well as they could, from the Injuries of the Air, 
till they were beaten out by wild Beaſts\that took 


Poſſeſſion of them. The ancient Oracles alſo us'd 


to be given out of theſe Vaults and Receſſes under 
Ground, the $:by/s had their Caves; and the Del- 
phick Oracle, and their Temples ſometimes were 
built upon an hollow Rock. Places that are ſtrange | 
and ſolemn ſtrike an Awe into us, and incline us to 
a kind of ſuperſtitious Timidity and Veneration, 
and therefore they thought them fit for the Seats 


and Reſidences of their Deities. They fancied allo 


that Steams riſe ſometimes, or a ſort of Vapour in | 
thoſe hollow Places, that gave a kind of a divine 
Fury or Infpiration. But all theſe Uſes and Em- 
ployments are now in a great meaſure worn out, we 
know no Uſe of them but to make the Places talk d 
of where they are, to be the Wonders of the Coun- | 
try, to pleaſe our Curioſity to gaze upon and 9 
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but we know not how they came, nor to what pur- | 
. poſe they were made at firſt. l 
J Ir would be very pleaſant to read good Deſcrip- N 
s tions of theſe ſubterraneous Places, and of all the 


ly ſtrange Works of Nature there; how ſhe furniſheth 
: theſe dark neglected Grottos ; they have often a lit- 
tle Brook runs murmuring thro' them, and the ö 


s Roof is commonly a kind of petrified Earth, or icy [ 
hs Fret-work, proper enough for ſuch Rooms. But ! [1 
4 ſhould be pleaſed eſpecially to view the Sea-caves, | i 
x or thoſe hollow Rocks that lie upon the Sea, where 
et the Waves roll a great Way under Ground, and _ | 
1 wear the hard Rock into as many odd Shapes and i 


f Figures as we ſee in the Clouds, "Tis pleaſant alſo | 
e d ſee a River in the Middle of its Courſe throw it- 4 
ſelf into the Mouth of a Cave, or an Opening of the 
Earth, and run under Ground ſometimes many 
8 Miles; ſtill purſuing its Way thro the dark Pipes 
0 of the Earth, till at laſt it find an Out- let. There 
are many of theſe Rivers taken Notice of in Hiſtory 
Il. in the ſeveral Parts of the Earth, as the Rhone in 
| France, Guadiana in Spain, and ef in Greece, 
e Alpheus, Lycus, and Erafinus ; then Niger in Afri- 
ca, Tygris in Aſia, c. And ] believe if we could Þ 
| turn Derwent, or any other River, into one of the Il 


„ Holes of the Peak, it would grope its Way till it [| 
5 found an Iſſue, it may be, in ſome other Country. 1 
a | Theſe fubterraneous Rivers that emerge again, ſhew | | 
" us that the Holes of the Earth are longer and reach 1 
* further than we imagine, and if we could ſee into 1 
e the Ground, as we ride, or walk, we ſhould be af- } 
4 frighted to ſee — often Waters or Caverns under 

LM us EY) 5 

e: Bur to return to our dry Caves! ; theſe common- 


wt | tand high, and are ſometimes of a prodigious 
Greatneſs : 


they muſt lie in long Mines or Trains to do ſo 
great 
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Greatneſs: Strabo Geo. I. 16.] mentions ſome in 


the Mountains towards Arabia, that are capable to 
receive four thouſand Men at once. The Cave of 


Engedi | 1 Sam. xxiv. 3, 4. ] hid David and fix 


hundred ens ſo as Saul, when he was in the 


> « - 4 


| tains « the Traconites there are many of theſe vaſt 
Dens and Receſſes, and the People of that Coun- 
try defended themſelves a long time in thoſe ſtrong 


Holds againſt Herod and his Army: They are 


placed among ſuch craggy Rocks and Precipices, 
that, as Joſephus [ Ant. Jud. J. 14. ch. 27.] tells us, 


Herod was forced to make a ſort of open Cheſts, 
and in thoſe by Chains of Iron he let down his Sol- 
diers from the Top of the Mountains to go fight 
them in their Dens. I need add no more Inſtances 
of this Kind: In the natural Hiſtory of all Coun- 
tries, or the geographical Deſcriptions of them, 


you find ſuch Places taken notice of, more or leſs; 


yet if there was a good Collection made of the chief 
of them in ſeveral Parts, it might be of uſe, and 
would make us more ſenſible how broken and torn 
the Body of the Earth is. 

Turk are ſubterraneous Cavities of another 
Nature, and more remarkable, which they call 
Yolcanos, or fiery Mountains; that belch out 


Flames and Smoke and Aſhes, and ſometimes 


great Stones and broken Rocks, and Lumps of 


Earth, or ſome metallick Mixture; and throw 


them to an incredible Diſtance by. the Force of the 
Eruption. Theſe argue great Vacuities in the 


Bowels of the Earth, and Magazines of combuſ- 


tible Matter treaſured up in them. And as the 
Exhalations within theſe Places muſt be copious, ſo 
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great Execution, and to laſt ſo long. *Tis ſcarce 
credible what is reported concerning ſome Erup- 
tions of Veſuvius and Ætua. The Eruptions of 
Veſuvius ſeem to be more frequent and leſs violent 
of late; the Flame and Smoke break out at 


the Top of the Mountain, where they have eat- 


en away the Ground and made a great Hollow, 
ſo as it looks at the Top, when you ſtand upon 
the Brims of it, like an Amphitheatre, or like a 
great Caldron, about a Mile in Circumference, 
and the burning Furnace lies under it. The Out- 


fide of the Mountain is all ſpread with Aſhes, but 


the Inſide much more; for you wade up to the 
Mid-leg in Aſhes to go down to the Bottom of the 
Cavity and 'tis extremely heavy and troubleſome to 
get up again. The Inſide lies ſloping, and one 


may ſafely go down, if it be not in a raging Fit; 


but the middle Part of it, or Center, which is a 
little raiſed like the Bottom of a Platter, is not to 
be ventured upon, the Ground there lies falſe and 
hollow, there it always ſmoaks, and there the 
Funnel is ſuppoſed to be; yet there is no viſible 
Hole or Gaping any where when it doth not rage. 
Naples ſtands below in, fear of this fiery Mountain, 


| which hath often covered its Streets and Palaces 


with its Aſhes; and in Sight of the Sea (which 
lies by the Side of them both) and as it were in De- 
hance to it, threatens at one time or other to burn 
that fair City. Hiſtory tells us, that ſome Erup- 
tions of Yeſuvius have carry'd Cinders and Aſhes 
as far as Conſtantinople; this is atteſted both by 


Greek and Latin Authors; particularly, that they 


were ſo affrighted with theſe Aſhes and Darkneſs, 
that the Emperor left the City, and there was a 
Vor. I, L Day 
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Day obſerved yearly for a Memorial of this Cala. 
mity or Prodigy. 
—__£TNA is of greater Fame top Veſuvius, and 
il of greater Fury, all Antiquity ſpeaks of it; not 
1 only the Greeks and Romans, but as far as Hiſtory 
reacheth, either real or fabulous, there is ſome- 
lit thing recorded of the Fires of Etna: The Fi gure 
if. of the Mountain is inconſtant, by reaſon of the 


ö great Conſumptions and Ruins it is ſubject to; the 


[1 Fires and Æſtuations of it are excellently deſcribed | 
if by Virgil, upon Occaſion of Æueas's paſling by | 
| thoſe Coaſts. | 
| | —.— Horriſicis ſuæta tonat Etna ruinis; 
Interdumgque atram prorumpit ad ethera nubem, 
i Turbine fumantem piceo & candente favuillla f 
: Attollitgue globos flammarum & ſydera lambit; 
1 Interdum ſcopulos, avulſaque viſcera montis 
ti Erigit eructans, liquefaftaque ſaxa ſub auras 
Ui | Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exaſtuat imo. 1 
iti Fama eſt Enceladi | ſemuſtum fulmine corpus f 
1 Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque inſuper Ætnam 60 
bd Impofitam, ruptts fammam expirare caminis. tl 
lt Et feſſum quoties mutet latus, intremere omnem rc 
"oy Maurmure Trinacriam & celum ſubtexere fums. ve 
if | 
jd Etna, whoſ Ruins make a thunder ; ; 6 
5 Sometimes black Clouds of Smoke, that rowl about D 
j Mingled with Flakes of Fire, it belches out : in 
ﬀ Aud e Balls of Flame it darts on high, | 
116 Or zts torn Bowels flings into the Sky. W. 
ls Within deep Cells under the Earth, a Store m 
if Of Fire-materials, molten Stones, and Ore, fit 
4 4 * then ſpews me and _ more. ar; 
Ly n 
F Enceladus, 
1 
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Enceladus, when Thunder-firuck by Jove, 
Was bury'd here, and Ætna thrown above; 
And wwhen, to change his avearied Side, be turns, 
The Wane trembles and the Mountain burns, 


N by. far Folens ina lies Srrombols, and other 


zines of Fire; and throughout all Regions and 
Countries in the Indies and in the Eaſt, in 
the northern and ſouthern Parts of the Earth, 
there are ſome of theſe Volcanos, which are ſenſible 
Evidences that the Earth is incompact and full of 


| adjacent Iſlands, 1 05 there are alſo ſuch Maga- 


Caverns; beſides, the roarings and bellowings that 


uſe to be heard before an Eruption of theſe Volcanos 
argue ſome dreadful Hollowneſs in the Belly, or 
under the Roots of the Mountain, where the Exha- 
lations ſtruggle before they can break their Priſon. 
Tux ſubterraneous Cavities, that we have ſpoke 
of hitherto, are ſuch as are viſible in the Surface of 
the Earth, and break the Skin by ſome gaping Ori- 
fice; but the Miners and thoſe that work under 
Ground meet with many more in the Bowels of 


the Earth, that never reach to the Top of it; Bur- 


rows and Channels, and Cliffs and Caverns that ne- 
ver had the Comfort of one Beam of Light ſince the 
great Fall of the Earth. And where we think the 
Ground is firm and ſolid, as upon Heaths and 
Downs, it often betrays its Hollowneſs, by ſound- 
ing under the Horſes Feet and the Chariot Wheels 
that paſs over it. We do not know when and 
where we ſtand upon good Ground, if it was exa- 
mined deep enough; and to make us further ſen- 
ſible of this, we will inſtance in two Things that 
argue the Unſoundneſs and Hollowyneſs of the Earth 
in the in ward Receſſes of it, tho' the Surface be in- 
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tire and unbroken ; theſe are Earthquakes and the | 


Communication of ſubterraneous Waters and Seas: 
Of which two we will ſpeak a little more particu- 
—_ 4: Sh | 
EARTHQUAKES are too evident Demonſtrations 
of the Hollowneſs of the Earth, being the dread- 


ful Effects or Conſequences of it; for if the Body 


of the Earth was ſound and compact, there would 
be no ſuch Thing in Nature as an Earthquake, 
They are commonly accompanied with an hea 

dead Sound, like a dull Thunder which ariſeth 


from the Vapours that are ſtriving in the Womb of 


Nature, when her Throws are coming upon her. 
And that theſe Caverns where the Vapours lie are 


very large and capacious, we are taught ſometimes | 


by ſad Experience ; for whole Cities and Countries 
have been ſwallowed up into them, as Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the Region of Pentapolis, and ſeve- 


ral Cities in Greece, and in Aa, and other Parts, | 


Whole Iflands alſo have been thus abſorpt in an 
Earthquake ; the Pillars and Props they ſtood upon 
being broken, they have ſunk and fallen in as an 
Houſe blown up. I am alſo of Opinion, that thoſe 
Iſlands that are made by Divulſion from a Conti- 


nent, as Sicily was broken off from 7taly, and Great- 
Britain, as iome think, from France, have been 


made the ſame way ; that is, the Iſthmus or Necks 
of Land, that joined theſe Iſlands with their Con- 
tinents before, have been hollow, and being either 
worn by the Water, or ſhaked by an Earthquake, 
have ſunk down, and ſo made Way for the Sea to 
overflow them, and of a Promontory to make an 
Iſland. For it is not at all likely that the Neck of 


Land continued ſtanding, and the Sea overflowed | 


it, and ſo made an Iſland ; for then, all thoſe Paſ- 
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fages between ſuch Iſlands, and their reſpective 
Continents, would be extremely ſhallow and un- 
| navigable, which we do not find them to be. Nor 


is it any more Wonder if ſuch a Neck of Land 
ſhould fall, than that a Mountain ſhould fink, or 
any other Tract of Land, and a Lake riſe in its 
Place, which hath often happened. Plato ſuppo- 
ſeth his Atlantis to have been greater than Aſia 


| and Africa together, and yet to have ſunk all into 


the Sea; whether that be true or no, I do not think 


it impoſſible that ſome Arms of the Sea, or Sinus's, 


might have had ſuch an Original as that; and Iam 


very apt to think, that for ſome Years after the 
Deluge, till the Fragments were well ſettled and 
adjuſted, great Alterations would happen as to the 


Face of the Sea and the Land; many of the Frag- 
ments would change their Poſture, and many would 


ſink into the Water, that ſtood out before, the 


Props failing that bore them up, or the Joints and 


Corners whereby they leaned: upon one another; 


And thereupon a new Face of Things would ariſe, 


and a new Deluge for that part of the Earth. Such 
Removes and Interchanges, I believe, would often 


| happen in the firſt Ages after the Flood ; as we ſee 


in all other Ruins, there happen leſſer and ſeconda- 
ry Ruins after the firſt, till the Parts be fo well 


poiſed and ſettled, that without ſome Violence they 
ſcarce change their Poſture any more. rh 


Bur to return to our Earthquakes, and to give 


an Inſtance or two of their Extent and Violence: 


Pliny mentions one in the Reign of Tiberius Ceſar, 
that ſtruck down twelve Cities of Af in one Night. 
And Fournier gives us an Account of one in Peru, 


that reached three hundred Leagues along the Sea 
dhoge, and ſeventy Leagues In-land ; and level d 
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the Mountains all along as it went, threw down 


the Cities, turned the Rivers out of their Channels, 


and made an univerſal Havock and Confuſion: And 
all this, he ſaith, was done within the Space of ſe- 
ven or eight Minutes. There muſt be dreadful 
Vaults and Mines under that Continent that gave 
Paſſage to the Vapours, and Liberty to play ſor Nine 
Hundred Miles in length, and above two Hundred 


in breadth. Aja allo hath been very ſubject to 


theſe Deſolations by Earthquakes ; and many Parts 
in Europe, as Greece, Italy, and others. The Truth 


is, our Cities are built upon Ruins, and our Fields 


and Countries ſtand upon broken Arches and Vaults, 
and ſo does the greateſt Part of the outward Frame 
of the Earth, and therefore it is no Wonder if it 


be often ſhaken ; there being Quantities of Exha- 
lations within theſe Mines, or cavernous Paſſages, 


that are capable of Rarefaction and Inflammation; 


and, upon ſuch Occaſions, requiring more Room, 

chey ſhake or break the Ground that covers them. 

And thus much concerning Earthquakes. | 
A ſecond Obſervation that argues the Hollowneſs 


of the Earth, is the Communication of the Seas and 
Lakes under Ground. The Caſpian and Mediter- 


ranean Seas, and fevenil Lakes, receive into them 
great Rivers, and yet have no viſible Out-let : Theſe 


mult have ſubterraneous Out-lets, by which they 


empty themſelves, otherwiſe they would redound 
and overflow the Brims of their Veſſel. The Me- 


aiterranean is moſt remarkable in this Kind, be- 


cauſe 'tis obſerved, that at one End the great Ocean 
flows into it through the Straits of Gibraltar, with 
a ſenſible Current, and towards the other End about 
Conſtantinople the Pontus flows down into it with a 


a Stream: ſo ſtrong, that V eſſels haye much ado to 
ſtem 
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dem it; and yet it neither hath any viſible Evacua- 
tion or Out-let, nor overflows its Banks. And be- 
ſides that it is thus fed at either End, it is fed by 
the Navel too, as I may fo lay ; it fucks in, by 
their Channel $, ſeveral Rivers into its Belly, where- 
of the Nile is one very great and conſiderable. 
Theſe Things have made it a great Problem, What 
becomes of the Water of the Mediterranean $a And 
for my Part, I think the Solution is very eaſy, name- 
ly, that it is diſcharged by ſubterraneous Paſſages, 
or conveyed by Channels under the Ground into 
the Ocean. And this manner of Diſcharge or Con- 
reyance is not peculiar to the Mediterranean, but 
is common to it with the Caſpian Sea, and other 
Seas and Lakes, that receive great Rivers into them, 


and have no viſible Iſſue. 


I xNow there have been propoſed ſeveral other 
Ways to anſwer this Difficulty concerning the Efflux 
or Conſumption of the Waters of the Mediterra- 
nean; ſome have ſuppoſed a double Cerrent in the 
dunn of Gibraltar, one that carried the Water in, 


and another that brought it out; like the Arteries 


and Veins in our Body, the one exporting our Blood 
from the Heart, and the other re- importing it: So 
they ſuppoſed one Current upon the Surface, which 
— the Water into the Mediterranean, and un- 
der it at a certain Depth a Counter-Current, which 
brought the Water back into the Ocean. But this 


hath neither Proof nor Foundation; ; for unleſs it 


was included in Pipes, as our Blood is, or conſiſted 
ot Liquors very ditferent, theſe croſs Currents would 
mingle and deſtroy one another. Others are of 
Opinion, that all the Water that flows into the Me- 
aiterranean, or a Quantity equal to it, is conſumed 
in Exhalations every Day : This ſeems to be a bold- 
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er Suppoſirion than the other; for if ſo much be 


conſumed in Vapours and Exhalations every Day 
as flows iato this Sea, what if this Sea had an Out- 
let and diſcharged by that, every Day, as much as 
it received? In a few Days the Vapours would have 
conſumed all the reſt; and yet we ſee many Lakes 
that have as free an Out-let as an In-let, and are 
not conſumed, or ſenſibly diminiſhed by the Va- 


pours. Beſides, this Reaſon is a Summer Reaſon, 


and would paſs very ill in Winter, when the Heat 
of the Sun is much leſs powerful : At leaſt there 
would be a very ſenſible Difference betwixt the 
Height of the Waters in Summer and Winter, if 
ſo much was conſumed every Day, as this Expli- 


cation ſuppoſeth. And the Truth is, this Want of 


à viſible Out-let is not a Property belonging only to 


the Mediterranean Sea, as we noted beiore, but 


is alſo in other Seas and great Lakes, ſome lying 
in one Climate and ſome in another, where there 


is no Reaſon to ſuppoſe ſuch exceſſive Exhalations ; 
and tho tis true ſome Rivers in Africł, and in 
other Parts of the Earth, are thus æxhaled and dried 
up, without ever flowing into the Sea (as were all 
the Rivers in the firſt Earth) yet this is where the 
Sands and parched Ground ſuck up a great Part of 
them; the Heat of the Climate being exce Tively 
ſtrong, and the Channel of the River growing ſhal- 
lower by Degrees, and it may be, divided into leſ- 
ſer Branches and Rivulets ; which are Cauſes that 
take no Place here. And therefore we muſt re- 
turn to our firſt Reaſon, which is univerſal, for all 
Seaſons of the Year and all Climates ; and ſeeing 
we are aſſured that there are ſubterraneous Chanrels 
and Paſſages, for Rivers often fall into the Ground, 


and ſometimes riſe again, and ſometimes never re- 


turn; 
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warn; why ſhould we doubt to aſcribe this Effect 
to ſo obvious a Cauſe ? Nay, I believe, the very 
Ocean doth evacuate itſelf by ſabterraneous Out- 
lets; for confidering what a prodigious Maſs of 
Water falls into it every Day from the wide Mouths 
of all the Rivers of the Earth,, it muſt have Out- 
lets proportionable ; and thoſe Syrtes or great 


 Whirlpools, that are conſtant in certain Parts or 
| Sinus's of the Sea, as upon the Coaſt of Norway and 


of Taly, ariſe probably from ſubterraneous Out- lets 
in thoſe Places, whereby the Water ſinks and turns, 
and draws into it whatſoever comes within ſuch a 
Compaſs; and if there was no Iſſue at the Bottom, 
though it might by contrary Currents turn Things 
round within its Sphere, yet there is no Reaſon 
from that, why it ſhould ſuck them down to the 
Bottom. Neither does it ſeem improbable, that 
the Currents of the Sea are from theſe In-draughts, | 
and that there is always a ſub-marine In- let in ſome 
Part of them, to make a Circulation of the Waters. 
But thus much for the ſubterraneous Communica- 
tion of Seas and Lakes. 


AND thus much in general concerning ſubter- 


raneous Cavities, and concerning the hollow and 


broken Frame af the Earth. If I had now Magick 
enough to ſhew you at one View all the Infide of 
the Earth, which we have, imperfectly deſcribed ; 

if we could go under the Roots of the Mountain, 
and into the Sides of the broken Rocks; or could 
dive into the Earth with one of thoſe Rivers that 


fink under Ground, and follow its Courſe and all 


its Windings till it riſe again, or led us to the Sea, 
we ſhould have a much ſtronger and more effectual 
Idea of the broken Form of the Earth, than any 


we can excite by theſe faint Deſcriptions collected 


from 
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from Reaſon. The Ancients I remember uſed to 


repreſent theſe hollow Caves and ſubterraneous Re- 


gions in the Nature of a World under Ground, and 


ſuppoſed it inhabited by the Nympys, eſpecially. the 
Nymphs of the Waters — . Sea-Goddeſſes; ſo 


Orpheus ſung of old; and in Imitation of him Vir. 
gil hath made a Deſcription of thoſe Regions ; 


feigning the Nymph Cyrene to ſend for her Son to 


come down to her, and make her a Viſit in thoſe 
Shades where Moxtals were not admitted. 


Duc age, due ad nes, fas illi mma Divum 
Tangere, ait: Simul alta jubet diſcedere late 
Flumina, qua Juvenis greſſus inferret, at illum 
Curvata in montis faciem circumſtitit unda, 
Accepitque finu vaſto, mfutque ſub ammem. 
dmg; domum mirans genetricis & humida regna, 
N pelunciſque lacos clauſes, Iucoſque ſonantes, 
Joat, & ingenti motu ſtupefactus aquarum 
Omnia ſub magna labentia flumina terra 
Spectabat diverſa locis; Phaſimque Licumque, 
El Thalami matris pendentia punice tecta, &c. 
Virgil 


Come lead the Youth below, bring him to me, 


The Gods are pleas'd our Manſions he ſhould ſee ; 
Straight ſhe commands the Floods to — him Way, 


| They open their wide Boſom and obey ; 


Soft 5 zs the Path, and eaſy is bis — oY 

A watry Arch bends ver Foy dewy Head; 

And as he goes he wonders, and looks rouid, 

To ſee this new Found Kingdom under Ground. 
The. filent Lakes in hollow Caves he ſees, 

And on their Banks an ecchoing Grove of Trees; 


„ 
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The Pall of Waters mongſt the Rocks below © 
He hears, and ſees the Rivers how they flow : 
All the great Rivers of the Earth are there, 
Prepar d, as in a Womb, by Nature's Care. 
Laſt, to his Mother's Bed-chamber he's brought, 
Where the high Roof with Pumice one 15 nee 

{ &C, 


IF we now could open the Earth as this Nymph 
kid the Water, and go down into the -Poſom of 
it; ſee all the dark Chambers and Apartments there, 
how il contrived, and how ill kept ; ſo many Holes 
and Corners, ſome filled with Smoak and Fire, 
ſome with Water, and fome with Vapours and 
mouldy Air ; how like a Ruin it lies gaping and 


torn in the Parts of it : We ſhould not eaſily be- 


lieve that God created it into this Form immediate- 
ly out of nothing: It would have coſt no more to 
have made Things in better Order 0 nay, it had 


been more eaſy and more ſimple: And according- 


ly we are aſſured that all Things were made at firſt 
in Beauty and Proportion. And if we conſider 
Nature and the Manner of the firſt Formation of 
the Earth, 'tis evident that there could be no ſuch 
Holes and Caverns, nor broken Pieces, made then 
in the Body of it; for the groſſer Parts of the 
Chaos falling down towards the Center, they would 
there compoſe a Maſs of Earth uniform and com- 
pact, the Water ſwimming above it ; and this firſt 


Maſs under the Water could have no Caverns or 


Vacuities-in it; for if it had any, the earthy Parts, 

while the Maſs was liquid or ſemi-liquid, would 
have ſunk into them and filled them up, expelling 
the Air or Water that was there ; and when after- 


wards there came to be a Cruſt or new Earth form- 
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ed upon the Face of the Waters, there could be 
no Cavities, no Dens, no Fragments in it, no more 
than in the other; and for the ſame general Rea- 
ſon, that is, paffing from a liquid Form into a con- 
crete or ſolid, leiſurely end by Degrees, it would 


flow and ſettle together in an entire Maſs ; there 


being nothing broken, nor any Thing hard, to bear 
the Parts off from one another, or to intercept any 
empty Spaces between them. 

"Tis manifeſt then, that the Earth could not be 


in this cavernous Form originally, by any Work of 


Nature, nor by any immediate Action of God, 


ſeeing there is neither Uſe nor Beauty in this kind 
of Conſtruction. Do we not then, as reaſonably, 
as aptly, aſcribe it to that Deſolation that was brought 


Bees upon the Earth in the general Deluge, when its 
outward Frame was diſſolved and fell into the great 


Abyſs ? How eaſily doth this anſwer all that we 
have obſerved concerning the ſubterraneous Regions? 
That hollow and broken Poſture of Things under 
Ground, all thoſe Caves and Holes, and blind Re- 
ceſſes, that are otherwiſe ſo unaccountable, ſay but 
that they are a Ruin, and you have in one Word 
explained them all. For there is no ſort of Cavi- 
ties, interior or exterior, great or little, open or 


ſhut, wet or dry, of what Form or F aſhion ſoever, 


but we might reaſonably expect them in a Ruin of 
that Nature. And as for the ſubterraneous Wa- 
ters, ſeeing the Earth fell into the Abyſs, the Pil- 


lars and Foundations of the 1 (exterior) Earth 


muſt ſtand immerſed in Water, and therefore at 
ſuch a Depth from the Surface every where, there 
muſt be Water found, if the Soil be of a Nature 
to admit it. Tis true, all ſubterraneous Waters 


do 
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do not proceed from this Original, for many of 


them are the Effects of Rains and melted Snows- 
ſunk into the Earth; but that in digging any where 


you conſtantly come to Water at length, even in 
the moſt ſolid Ground, this cannot proceed from 
theſe Rains or Snows, but muſt come from be- 
low, and from a Cauſe as general as the Effect is; 
which can be no other in my Judgment than this, 


that the Roots of the exterior Earth ſtand within 


the old Abyſs, whereof, as a great Part lies open 
in the Sea, fo the reſt lies hid and covered among 


the Fragments of the Earth ; ſometimes diſperſed 


and only moiſtning the Parts, as our Blood lies in 


the Fleſh, and in the Habit of the Body ; ſome- 


times in greater or leſſer Maſſes, as the Blood in 
our Veſſels. And this I take to be the true Ac- 
count of ſubterraneous Waters, as diſtinguiſhed 
from Fountains and Rivers, and from the Matter 
and Cauſes of them. 

Thus much we have ſpoke to give a general 
Idea of the inward Parts of the Earth, and an eaſy 


Explication of them by our Hypothefis ; which 
whether it be true or no, if you compare it im- 


partially with Nature, you will confeſs at leaft, 


that all theſe Things are juſt in ſuch a Form and 


Poſture as if it was true. 


CHAP: 
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C HAP. X. 


Concerning the Channel of the Sea, and the Original 
of it : The Cauſes of its irregular Form _ une- 
qual Depths - As alſo of the Original of 10. 
Saad Situation and other Properties. 


W E have hitherto given arr Account of the ſub- 

terraneous Regions, and of their general 
Form : We now come above Ground to view the 
Surface of the Globe, which we find Terraqueous, 
or divided into Sea and Land: Theſe we muſt 


| ſurvey, and what is remarkable in them as to their 


Frame and Structure, we mult give an Account of 
from our ypotheſis, and ſhew to be unaccounta- 
ble from any other yet known. 

As for the Ocean, there are two things Annes 


able in it, the Water and the Channel that con- 


tains it. The Water no doubt is as ancient as the 
Earth, and cotemporary with it, and we ſuppoſe 
it to be part of the great Abyſs wherein the World 


was drown'd; the reſt lying covered under the 


Hollow Fragments of Continents and Iſlands. But 
that is not ſo much the Subject of our preſent Diſ- 
courſe as the Channel of the Ocean, that vaſt and 
prodigious Cavity that runs quite round the Globe, 
and reacheth, for ought we know, from Pole to 
Pole, and in many Places is unſearchably deep: 


When I preſent this great Gulf to my Imagination, 


emptied of all its Waters, naked and gaping at the 


Sun, ſtretching its Jaws from one End of the 
Earth to another, it appears to me the moſt ghaſt- 


ly thing in Nature. What Hands or Inſtruments 
could work a Trench in the Body of the Earth of 


this 
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this vaſtneſs, and lay Mountains and Rocks on the 
jide of it, as Ramparts to encloſe it? 
BuT as we juſtly admire its Greatneſs, ſo we 
cannot at all admire its Beauty or Elegancy, for 'tis 
as deformed and irregular as it 1s great. And there 
appearing nothing of Order, or any regular Deſign 
in its Parts, it feems- reaſonable to believe that it 
was not the Work of Nature, according to her firſt 


Intention, or according to the firſt Model that was 


drawn in Meaſure and Proportion by the Line and 
by the Plummet, but a ſecondary Work, and the 
beſt that could be made of broken Materials. And 
upon this Suppoſition tis eaſy to imagine, how up- 
on the Diſſolution of the Primæval Earth, the 
Channel of the Sea was made, or that huge Cavity 
that lies between the ſeveral Continents of the 
Earth; which ſhall be more particularly explained 
after we have viewed a little better the Form of it, 


and the Iſlands that lie ſcattered by its Shores. 


THERE is no Cavity in the Earth, whether 
open or ſubterraneous, that is comparably ſo great 
as that of the Ocean, nor would any appear of 


Bf that Deformity if we could ſee it empty. The In- 
fe of a Cave is rough and unſightly ; the Beds of 


great Rivers and great Lakes, when they are laid 
dry, look very raw and rude, the Valleys of the 
Earth, if they were naked, without Trees and 
without Graſs, nothing but bare Ground and bare 
Stones, from the tops of their Mountains, would 
have a ghaſtly Aſpect; but the Sea-Channel is the 
Complex of all theſe; here Caves, empty: Lakes, 
naked Valleys are repreſented as in their Original, 
or rather far exceeded and out-done as to all their 
Irregularities ; for the Cavity of the Ocean is uni- 
rerſally irregular, both as to the Shores * 
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ders of it; as to the uncertain Breadth and the un- 
certain Depth of its ſeveral Parts, and as to its 
Ground and Bottom and the whole Mould: If 
the Sea had been drawn round the Earth in regu- 
lar Figures and Borders, it might have been a 
great Beauty to our Globe, and we ſhould reaſon- 
ably have concluded it a Work of the firſt Creation, 
or of Nature's firſt Production; but finding on the 
contrary all the Marks of Diſorder and Diſpropor- 
tion in it, we may as reaſonably conclude, that it 
did not belong to the firſt Order of Things, but 
was ſomething ſuccedaneous, when the Degene- 
racy of Mankind, and the Judgments of God had 
deſtroyed the firſt World, and ſubjected the Cre- 
tion to ſome kind of Vanity. 

Non can it eaſily be imagined, if the Sea had 
been always, and the Earth, in this Terragqueous 
Form, broke. into Continents and Iſlands, how 
Mankind could have been propagated at firſt thro 
the Face of the Earth, all from one Head and from 
one Place. For Navigation was not then known, 
at leaſt as to the Grand Ocean, or to paſs from 
Continent to Continent; and I believe Noah's Ark 
was the firſt Ship, or Veſſel of Bulk, that ever 
was built in the World ; how could then the Poſ- 
terity of Adam overflow the Earth, and ſtock the 
ſeveral Parts of the World, if they had been diſ- 
tant or ſeparate then, as they are now, by the In- 
terpoſal of the great Ocean? But this Conſidera- 
tion we will inſiſt upon more largely in another 
Place; let us reflect upon the Irregularities of the 
Sea-Channel again, and the poſſible Cauſes of it. 

Ir we could imagine the Channel of the Sea to 
have been made as we may imagine the Channel 


of Rivers to have been, by long and inſenſible At- 


2 trition, 


trition, the Water wearing by degrees the Ground 
under it, by the Force it hath from its Deſcent 
and Courſe, we ſhould not wonder at its irregular 
Form; but 'tis not poſſible this Channel ſhould 
have had any ſuch ' Original ; whence ſhould its 
Water have deſcended, from what: Mountains, or 
from what Clouds ; Where is the Spring-head of 
the Sea? What Force could eat away half the Sur- 


face of the Earth, and wear it hollow to an im- 


meaſurable Depth ? This muſt not be from feeble 
and lingring Cauſes, ſuch as the Attrition of Wa- 
ters, but from ſome great Violence offered to Na- 
ture, ſuch as we ſuppoſe to have been in the gene- 
ral Deluge, when the Frame of the Earth was 


broken. And after we have a little ſurveyed the 


Sea-Coaſt, and, ſo far as we can, the Form of the 


Sea-Channel, we ſhall the more eaſily believe that 


they could have no other Original than what we 


aſſign. | 


Fux Shores and Coaſts of the Sea are nd way 
equal or uniform, but go in a Line uncertainly 


| crooked and broke ; indented and jagg'd asa thing 
torn, as you may ſee in the Maps of the Coaſts 


and the Sea-charts; and yet there are innumerable 
more Inequalities than are taken Notice of in thoſe 


Draughts ; for they only mark the greater Pro- 


montories and Bays ; but there are beſides thoſe 


a Multitude of Creeks and Outslets, Necks of 


Land and Angles, which break the Evenneſs of 


the Shore in all manner of Ways. Then the 
Height and Level of the Shore is as uncertain as 
the Line of it ; 'tis ſometimes high and ſometimes 
low, ſometimes ſpread in ſandy Plains, as ſmooth 
as the Sea itſelf, and of ſuch an equal Height with 
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it, 
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it, that the Waves ſeem to have no Bounds, but 
the meer F igure and Convexity of the Globe; in 
other Places tis raiſed into Banks and Ramparts 
of Earth, and in others tis wall'd in with Rocks; 
and all this without any Order that we can obſerve, 
or any other Reaſon than that this is what might 
be expected in a Ruin, 

As to the Depths and Soundings of the Sea, 
they are under noRule nor Equality, any more than 
the Figures of the Shores; Shallows in ſome Places, 
and Gulphs in others; Beds of Sands ſometimes, and 
ſometimes Rocks under Water ; as Navigators have 
learned by a long and dangerous Experience : And 
tho' we that are upon dry Land, are not much 
concerned how the Rocks and the Shelves lie in the 

Sea, yet a poor Shipwreck d-Mariner, when he 

hath run his Veſſel upon a: Rock in the middle 
of the Channel, expoſtulates bitterly with Nature, 
who it was that plac'd that Rock there, and to 
what purpoſe? Was there not Room enough, faith 
he, upon the Land, or- the Shore, to lay your 
great Stones, but they muſt be thrown into the 
middle of the Sea, as it were in Spite to Navigation? 
The beſt Apology that can be made for Nature in 
this Caſe, ſo far as I know, is to confeſs, that the 
whole Buſineſs of the Sea-Channel is but a Ruin, 
and in a Ruin Things tumble uncertainly, and 
commonly lie in Confuſion : Tho". to ſpeak the 
Truth, it ſeldom happens, unleſs in narrow Seas, 
that Rocks, or Banks, or Iſlands, lie in the middle 
of them, or very far from the Shores. 

Having viewed the more viſible Parts of the 
Channel of the Sea, we muſt now deſcend to the 


Bottom of it, and ſee the Form and Contrivance 
of 
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of that; but who ſhall guide us in our Journey, 
while we walk, as Fob faith. Chap. xxxviii. 16. 
in the ſearch of the Deep? Or who can make a 
Deſcription of: that: which none hath ſeen? It is 
reaſonable to believe, that the Bottom of the Sea 
is much more rugged, broken and irregular than 
the Face of thaLand. There are Mountains, and 
Valleys, and Rocks, and Ridges of Rocks, and all 
the common Inequalities we ſee upon Land; beſide 
theſe, tis: wery likely there are Caves under Water, 
and hollove S aſſages into the Bowels of the Earth, 
by which thei Seas circulate and communicate one 
with another, and with ſubterraneous Waters; 
thoſe great Eadies and infamous Syrtes and Whirl- 
pools that are in ſome Seas, as the Balticꝶ and the 
Mediterranean, that ſuck into them and overwhelm 
whatever comes within their reach, ſhew that there 
is ſomething below that ſucks them in Proportion, 
and that drinks up the Sea, as the Sea drinks up the 
Rivers. We ought alſo to imagine the Shores with- 
in the Water to go inclined and ſloping, but with 
great Inequality; there are many Shelves in the 
way, and-Chambers, and ſharp Angles; and many 
broken Rocks and * Stones lie rolled down to 
the Bottom. 

'T1s true theſe things affect us little, becauſe 
they are not expoſed to our Senſes ; and we ſeldom 
give our ſelves the trouble to colle& from. Reaſon 
what the Form of the inviſible and inacceſſible Parts 
ol the Earth is; or if we do ſometimes, thoſe Ideas 

are faint and weak, and make no laſting Impreſſion 
upon our Imagination and Paſſions; but if we 
ſhouid ſuppoſe the Ocean dry, and that we looked 
down from the Top of ſome high Cloud upon the 
M 2 empty 
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mpty Shell, how horridly and barbarouſly would 
it look? and with what Amazement ſhould we ſee 
it under us like an open Hell, or a wide bottomleſs 
Pit? So deep, and hollow, and vaſt; ſo broken 
and confus'd, fo every way deform'd and monſtrous, 
This would effectually walten gour Imagination, 
and make us enquire and wonder. how ſuch a thing 
came in Nature; from what Cauſes, By what Force 
or Engines could the Earth be torn in:«tHis prodi- 
gious manner? Did they dig the Sea with Spades, 
and carry out the Molds in Hand-baſkets? Where 
are the Entrails laid? and how did thꝭy cleave the 
Rocks aſunder ? If as many Pioneers as the Army 
of Xerxes had been at Work ever fince the Begin- 
ning of the World, they could not have made a 
Ditch of this Greatneſs. Nor is it the Greatneſs 
only, but that wild and multifarious Confuſion 
Which we ſee in the Parts and Faſhion of it, that 
makes it ſtrange and unaccountable ; 'tis another 
Chaos in its kind; who can paint the Scenes of it! 
Gulphs, and Precipices, and Cataracts; Pits with- 
in Pits, and Rocks under Rocks, broken Mount- 
ains and ragged Iflands, that look as if they had 
been Countries pulled up by the Roots, and plan- 
ted in the Sea. 
Ir we could make true and full Repreſentations 
of theſe things to ourſelves, I think we ſhould not 


be ſo bold as to make them the immediate Product 


of Divine Omnipotence ; being deſtitute of all Ap- 


pearance of Art or Counſel, The firſt Orders of 


things are more perfect and regular; and this De- 
corum ſeems to be obſerved, that Nature doth not 
fall into Diſorder till Mankind be firſt degenerate 


and leads the way. Monſters have been often made 
an 
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an Argument againſt Providence ; if a Calf have 
two Heads, or five Legs, ſtraight there muſt not 
be a God in Heaven, or at leaſt not upon Earth; 
and yet this is but a Chance that happens once in 
many Years, and is of no conſequence at all to the 
reſt of the World: But if we make the ſtanding 
Frame of Nature monſtrous, or deformed and diſ- 
proportioned, and to have been ſo not by Corrup- 
tion and Degeneracy, but immediately by divine 
Creation or Formation, it would not be ſo eaſy to 
anſwer that Objection againſt Providence. Let us 
thereforce prevent this Imputation ; and ſuppoſing, 
according to our Theory, that theſe Things were 
not originally thus, let us now explain more diſ- 
tinctly how they came to paſs at the Deluge, or up- 
on the Diſſolution of the firſt Earth. : 

AND we will not content ourſelves with a gene- 
ral Anſwer to theſe Obſervations concerning the 
Sea-Channel, as if it was a ſufficient Account of 
them to ſay they were the Effects of a Ruin; there 
are other things to be conſidered and explained be- 
fide this Irregularity, as the vaſt Hollowneſs of 
this Cavity, bigger incomparably than any other 


belonging to the Earth; and alſo the Declivity of 


the Sides of it, which lie ſhelving from Top to Bot- 
tom : For notwithitanding all the Inequalities we 
have taken Notice of in the Channel of the Sea, it 
hath one general Form, which may, though un- 
der many Differences, be obſerved throughout, 
and that is, that the Shores and Sides within the 
Water lie inclin'd, and you deſcend by degrees to 
the deepeſt Part which is towards the Middle. 
This, I know, admits of many Exceptions; for 
ſometimes upon a rocky Shore, or among rocky 
M 3 Iſlands, 
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Iſlands, the Sea is very deep cloſe to the Rocks, and 


the deeper, commonly the higher and ſteeper the 


Rocks are. Alſo where the Deſcent is more lei. 


ſurely, tis often after a different Manner, in ſome 


Coaſts more equal and uniform, in others more 
broken and interrupted ; but ſtill there is a Def. 
cent to the Channel or deepeſt Part, and this in 


the deep Ocean is fathomleſs ; and duch a deep O- 


cean, and ſuch a deep Channel there is always be- 
tween Continents. This, I think, is a Property 
as determinate as any we can pitch upon in the 
Channel of the Sea, and with thoſe other two 
mentioned ; its vaſt Cavity, and univerſal Irregu- 


larity, is all one can defire an Account of, as to 


the Form of it; we will therefore from this Ground 
take our Riſe nil firſt Meaſures for the Explication 
of the Sea- Channel. 

Lr us ſuppoſe then in the Diſſolution of the 
Earth, when it began to fall, that it was divided 


only into three or four Fragments, according to 
the Number of our Continents; but thoſe Frag- 


ments being vaſtly great could not deſcend at their 
full Breadth and Expanfion, or at leaſt could not 
deſcend ſo faſt in the Middle, as towards the Ex- 


tremities ; becauſe the Air about the Edges would 
yield and give Place eaſily, not having far to go, 


to go out of the Way; but the Air that was under 
the Middle of the Fragment could not without a 
very ſwift Motion get from under the Concave of 
it, and conſequently its Deſcent there would be 
more reſiſted and ſuſpended ; but the Sides in the 
mean time would continually deſcend, bending the 
Fragment with their Weight, and fo making it of 
2 lefler Compaſs and Expanſion than it was before : 


And 9 this Means there would be an Interval and 
Diſtance 
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The Deluge and Diſſoluti, 
Diſtance made between the tv 
and a good Part of the Abyſs, 
would lie uncover'd in the Mid 
may be ſeen in the annexed Fig 
ments A. B. bending downw: 
mities, ſeparate as they go, ar 
len, leave a good Space in the 
altogether uncovered : This 
Channel of the great Ocean 
Continents; and the inclining 

clivity of the Shores. 

Tris we have repreſented | 
or Circle of the Earth, in the 
may be better repreſented in a 
in the ſecond Figure, where 
A. B. that are to make the two 
fall in like double Doors, open 
Hinges being towards the Lani 
as at the Bottom they leave in 
them a deep Channel of Wate 
is betwixt all Continents; and 
a good Height upon the Land o 
Sea there too, but ſhallower, 
deſcend into the deepeſt Channe 

THis gives an Account of t 
mentioned to be conſidered and 
Sea, how the great Cavity c 
made, and how it was made in 
of Declivity in its Sides from thi 
Thing was the Irregularities o 
various Depths, and as to the! 
and of the Bottom. And this i: 
rally explained from the ſame 
former two; for tho' we have 
ted the Fragments A, B. as e. 

M 4 
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1 the two falling Fragments, 
Abyſs, after their Deſcent; 
he Middle betwixt them; as 
xed Figure, where theFrag- 
downwards in their Extre- 
7 go, and after they are fal- 
in the Abyſs betwixt them 

This Space is the main 

Ocean, lying betwixt two 
clining Sides ſhew the De- 


ſented here only in a Ring 

in the firſt Figure ; but it 
ed in a broader Surface, as 
where the two Fragments 
he two oppoſite Continents; 
s, opening downwards, the 
he Land on either Side, fo - 
ave in the Middle betwixt 
of Water, 2, a, a. ſuch as 
; and the Water reaching 
Land on either Side, makes 
lower, and by degrees you 
Channel. | 
int of two Things that we 
red and explained as to the 
avity of its Channel was 
nade in that general Form 
Tom the Land: The third 
arities of it, both as to its 
to the Form of the Shores 

d this is as eaſily and natu- 
> fame Suppoſition as the 

e have hitherto repreſen- 
. as even and regular af- 

14 | ter 
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ter their Fall, becauſe that was moſt ſimple, NE" 


there was no occaſion then to repreſent them other. 
wiſe, yet we muſt ſuppoſe, that as ſoon as in their 


Fall they hit upon the Top or Bottom of the Abyſs, 


that great Force and Weight with which they de- 
ſcended broke off all the Edges and Extremities, 
and fo made innumerable Ruptures and Inequalities 


in the Shores, and as many within the Sea, and 


at the Bottom; where the broken Rocks and 
Lumps of Earth would lie in all imaginable Diſor- 
der ; as you may conceive from the third Figure, 
For when the Motion came on a ſudden to be ob- 


ſtructed, the Load of the Fragment ſtill prefling it 
forwards, ſuch a Concuſſion aroſe, as made thou. 
ſands of leſſer Fragments, of all Shapes and Mag- 


nitudes, and in all Poſtures and Forms, and moſt 


of them irregular. And by theſe Fractions and 


ſecondary Ruins the Line of the Shores was bro- 
ken, and the Level of them too: In ſome Places 
they would ſtand high, in others low, ſometimes 
rough, and ſometimes even, and generally crook- 
ed, with Angles and In-lets, and uncertain Wind- 
dings. The Bottom alſo by the ſame Stroke was 
diverſify'd into all Manner of Forms, ſometimes 
rocky with Pits and Gulphs, and ſometimes ſpread 
in plain Beds, ſometimes ſhallow, and ſometimes 
deep; for thoſe Differences would depend only 
upon the Situation of the ſecondary Fragments; 
and ſo it might come to paſs, that ſome Places near 


the Shore might be exceſſive deep when a Rock 


or Rocks ſtood in a ſteep Poſture, as (Figure 3.) 


5. b. b, and, on the contrary, ſometimes Places 
much more advanced into the Ocean might be leſs 


deep, where a Fragment of Earth lay under Wa- 
ter, or one bore up another, as c, c c. but theſe 


Caſes 
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Caſes would not be very frequent. To conclude, 
There are no Properties of the Sea- channel, that 
] know of, nor Differences or Irregularities in the 
Form of it, which this Hypotheſis doth not give a 
fair Account of: And having thus far opened the 
Way, and laid down the general Grounds for their 
Explication, other things that are more minute, 
we leave to the Curioſity of particular Geniuſes; 
being unwilling to clog the Theory at firſt with 
things that may ſeem unneceſſary. We procent 
now to the Conſideration of Iflands. 

Wr muſt in the firſt Place diſtinguiſh between 
Original Iſlands and Fictitious Iſlands : Thoſe I 
call fictitious, that are not of the ſame Date and 
Antiquity with the Sea, but have been made ſome 
at one time, ſome at another, by accidental Cau- 
ſes, as the Aggeſtion of Sands and Sand-beds, or 
the Sea leaving the Tops of ſome ſhallow Places 
that lie high, and yet flowing about the lower 
Skirts of them; theſe make ſandy and plain Iſlands, 
that have no high Land in them, and are but 
Mock-Iſlands in effect. Others are made by Di- 

vulſion from ſome Continent, when an Iſthmus, or 
the Neck of a Promontory running into the Sea, 
ſinks or falls in, by an Earthquake or otherwiſe, 
and the Sea entering in at the Gap paſſeth through, 
and makes that Promontory or Country become 
an Iſland. Thus the Iſland Sicihy is ſuppoſed to 
have been made, and all Africa might be an Iſland, 
if the Iſthmus between the Mediterranean and the 
red Sea ſhould fink down. And theſe Iſlands may 
have Rocks and Mountains in them, if the Land 
had ſo before. Laſtly, There are Iſlands that have 
been ſaid to riſe from the Bottom of the Sea; 
= Hiſtory mentions ſuch in both the Ani „ 
5 ÆAgæan 
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Agean and Indian; and this feems to argue that 
there are great Fragments or Tracts of Earth that 
he locſe at the Bottom of the Sea, or that are not 
incorporated with the Ground ; which agrees very 
well with our Explication of the Sea-Channel. 
Bur beſide theſe Iſlands, and the ſeveral Sorts 
of them, there are others which I call Original; 
becauſe they could not be produced in any of the 
forementioned Ways, but are of the ſame Origin 
and Antiquity with the Channel of the Sea; and 
ſuch are the Generality of our Iſlands; they were 
not made of Heaps of Sands, nor torn from any 
Contir=-1i. but are as ancient as the Continents 


themſelves, name!y, ever ſince the Deluge, the 


common Parent ot them both. Nor is there any 
Difi-ulty to underſtand how Iſlands were made 


at he Viſſolution of the Earth, any more than 


how Continents were made; for Iſlands are but 
leſſer Continents, or Continents greater Iſlands ; 
and according as Continents were made of greater 
Maſſes of Earth, or greater Fragments ſtanding 
above the Water, ſo Iſlands were made of leſs, 


but ſo big always, and in ſuch a Poſture, as to 
bear their Tops above the Water. Yet tho' they 


agree thus far, there is a particular Difference to 


be taken notice of, as to their Origin; for the Con- 
tinen's were made of thoſe three or four primary 
Maſſes into which the falling Orb of the Earth was 


divided, but the Iflands were made of the Frac- 


tures of theſe, and broken off by the Fall, from 


the Skirts and Extremities of the Continents : We 


noted before, that when thoſe great Maſſes and 


primary Fragments came to daſh upon the Abyſs 
in their Fall, the ſudden Stop of the Motion, and 


the weighty Bulk of the deſcending Fragment 


broke 
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broke off all the Edges and Extremities of it, which 
Edges and Extremities broken off made the Iſlands; 
and accordingly we ſee that they generally lie ſcat- 
tered along the Sides of the Continents, and are 
but Splinters, as it were, of thoſe greater Bodies. 


Tis true, beſide theſe, there were an infinite Num- 


ber of other Pieces broke off that do not appear, 
ſome making Rocks under Water, ſome Shallows 
and Banks in the Sea; but the greateſt of them 
when they fell either one upon another, or in ſuch 
2 Poſture as to prop up one another, their Heads 
and higher Parts would ſtand out of the Water, 
and make Iſlands. 

Tuus I conceive the Iſlands of the Sea were at 
firſt produced ; we cannot wonder therefore that 
they ſhould be fo numerous, or far more numerous 
than the Continents ; theſe are the Parents, and 
thoſe are the Children; nor can we wonder to ſee 


along the Sides of the Continents ſeveral Iſlands, 


or Sets of Iflands, ſown, as it were, by Handfuls, 
or laid in Trains; for the Manner of their Gene- 


| ration would lead us to think they would be fo 


placed. So the American Hlands lie ſcattered up- 
on the Coaſt of that Continent ; the Maldivian and 
Pbilipine upon the Eaft-India Shore, and the Heſ= 


ferides upon the Africk ; and there ſeldom happen 


to be any towards the Middle of the Ocean, tho' 
by an Accident, that alſo might come to paſs. 
Laſtly, It ſuits very well with our Explication, that 
there ſhould be Mountains and Rocks, ſometimes 


in Cluſters, ſometimes in long Chains, in all Iſlands; 


(as we find there are in all that are true and origi- 


nal) for 'tis that makes them high enough to ap- 
pear above the Water, and ſtrong enough to con- 


tinue and preſerve themſelves in that high Situa- 
tion, | 7 AND 
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172 The Theory of the EARTH, 
Ap thus much may ſuffice for a ſummary Ex. 


plication of the Cauſes of the Sea-Channel and 
Iſlands, according to our Hypothe/is. 


Sar. 


Concerning the Mountains of the Earth, their Great. 


neſs and irregular Form, their Situation, Cauſes, 
and Origin. 


E have been in the Hollows of the Earth, 
and the Chambers of the Deep, amongſt 
the Damps and Steams of thoſe lower Regions ; 
let us now go air ourſelves on the Tops of the 
Mountains, where we ſhall have a more free and 


large Horizon, and quite another Face of Things 


will preſent itſelf to our Obſervation. 

THe greateſt Objects of Nature are, methinks, 
the moſt pleaſing to behold ; and next to the great 
Concave of the Heavens, and thoſe boundleſs Re- 
gions where the Stars inhabit, there is nothing 
that I look upon with more Pleaſure than the wide 
Sea and the Mountains of the Earth. There 1s 
ſomething auguſt and ſtately in the Air of theſe 
things, that inſpires the Mind with great Thoughts 
and Paſſions ; we do naturally, upon ſuch Occa- 
ſions, think of God and his Greatneſs : And 
whatſoever hath but the Shadow and Appearance 
of INFINITE, as all Things have that are too big 
for our Comprehenſion, they fill and over-bear 


the Mind with their Exceſs, and caſt it into a plea- 


ſing kind of Stupor and Admiration. 
AnD yet theſe Mountains we are ſpeaking of, 
to confeſs the Truth, are nothing but great Ruins; 


but ſuch as ſhew a certain Magnificence in Nature; 
| | „ 


*. 
id 
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as from old Temples and broken Amphitheatres 
of the Romans we collect the Greatneſs of that 


People. But the Grandeur of a Nation is leſs 


ſenſible to thoſe that never ſee the Remains and 
Monuments they have left ; and thoſe who never 
ſee the mountainous Parts of the Earth ſcarce ever 
reflect upon the Cauſes of them, or what Power 
in Nature could be ſufficient to produce them. 
The Truth is, the Generality of People have not 
Senſe and Curioſity enough to raiſe a Queſtion 
concerning theſe things, or concerning the Origi- 
nal of them. You may tell them that Mountains 
grow out of the Earth like Fuzz-balls, or that 
there are Monſters under Ground, that throw up 


Mountains as Moles do Mole-hills ; they will 


ſcarce raiſe one Objection againſt your Doctrine. 
Or if you would appear more Learned, tell them 
that the Earth is a great Animal, and theſe are 
Wens that grow upon its Body ; this would paſs 


current for Philoſophy ; ſo much is the World 


drown'd in Stupidity and ſenſual Pleaſures, and 


ſo little inquiſitive into the Works of God and 

of, a 
THERE is nothing doth more awaken our 

Thoughts, or excite our Minds to enquire into the 


Cauſes of ſuch Things, than the actual View of 


them ; as I have had Experience myſelf, when it 
was my Fortune to croſs the Alps and Apennine 
Mountains ; for the Sight of thoſe wild, vaſt, and 
indigeſted Heaps of Stones and Earth did fo deep- 
ly ſtrike my Fancy, that I was not eaſy till I could 
give myſelf ſome tolerable Account how that Con- 
fuſion came in Nature. Tis true, the Height of 
Mountains compared with the Diameter of the 
Earth is not conſiderable, but the Extent of _ 
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thoſe Countries more approaching to the natural 


without marking Countries or Towns, or any ſuch 


_ ſuppoſe a Man was carried aſleep out of a plain 
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and the Ground they ſtand upon bears a conſider. 


ble Proportion to the Surface of the Earth ; and if 
from Europe we may take our Meaſures for the 
reſt, 1 eaſily believe, that the Mountains do atleaſt | 
take up the Tenth Part of the dry Land. The 
Geographers are not very careful to deſcribe or 
note ih their Charts the Multitude or Situation of 
Mountains : They mark the Bounds of Countries, 
the Site of Cities and Towns, and the Courſe of 
Rivers, becauſe theſe are Things of chief Uſe to 
Civil Affairs and Commerce, and that they deſign 
to ſerve, and not Philoſophy or natural Hiſtory, 
But Cluverius, in his Deſcription of Antient Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy, hath given Maps of 


Face of them, and we have drawn (at the End of 
this Chapter) ſuch a Map of either Hemiſphere, 


c 


— 
— 


artificial Things; diſtinguiſhing only Land and 
Sea, Iflands and Continents, Mountains and not 
Mountains; and tis very uſeful to imagine the 
Earth in this Manner, - and to look often upon ſuch 
bare Draughts, as ſhew us Nature undreſt ; for 
then we are beſt able to judge what her true Shapes 
and Proportions are. 1 
T Is certain that we naturally imagine the Sur- 
face of the Earth much more regular than it is; 
for unleſs we be in ſome mountainous Parts, there 
ſeldom occur any great Inequalities within ſo much Ra 
Compaſs of Ground as we can at once reach with i ©. 
our Eye; and to concelve the reſt, we multiply the ol. 
ſame Idea, and extend it to thoſe Parts of the Earth 
that we do not ſee, and ſo fancy the whole Globe 
much more ſmooth and uniform than it is. But 
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Country amongſt the Alps, and left there upon the 
Top of one of the higheſt Mountains, when he 
waked and looked about him, he wonld think 
himſelf in an inchanted Country, or carried into 
another World; every Thing would appear to him 
ſo different to what he had ever ſeen or unagined 
before. To ſee on every Hand of him a Multi- 
tude of vaſt Bodies thrown together in Confuſion, 
as thoſe Mountains are ; Rocks ſtanding naked 
round about him ; and the hollow Valleys gaping 
under him; and at his Feet, it may be, an Heap 
of frozen Snow in the midſt of Summer. He would 


hear the Thunder come from below, and ſee the 


black Clouds hanging beneath him ; upon ſuch a 
Proſpect it would not be caſy to him to perſuade 
himſelt that he was ſtill upon the ſame Earth; 
but.it he did,. he would be convinced, atleaſt, that 
there are ſome Regions of it ſtrangely rude, and 
ruin-like, and very different from what he had ever 
thought of before. But the Inhabitants of theſe 
wild Places are even with us; for thoſe that live a- 
mongſt the Alps, and the great Mountains, think 
that all the reſt of the Earth is -like their Country, 
all broken into Mountains, and Valleys, and Pre- 
cipices ; they never ſee other, and moſt People 
think of nothing but what they have ſeen at one 
time or an other. 8 

Tus Alps we are ſpeaking of are the greateſt 
Range of Mountains in Europe; and tis prodigious 
to ſee and to conſider of what Extent theſe Heaps 


ol Stones and Rubbiſh are; one Way they over- 
read Savoy and Dauphine, and reach thro France 


to the Pyrenean Mountains, and ſo to the Ocean. 
The other Way they run along the Skirts of Ger- 
many, thro' Styria, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, - as 

| tar 
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176 The Theory of the E ART k. 
far as Thrace and the Black Sea. Then backward; 
they cover Switzerland and the Parts adjacent ; and 


that Branch of them which we call the Apenning, 


{trikes thro Italy, and is, as it were, the Back- 


bone of that Country. This muſt needs be a large 


Space of Ground which they ſtand upon; yet tis 
not this Part of Europe only that is laden with 
Mountains, the Northern Part is as rough and rude 


in the Face of the Country, as in the Manners of 


the People; Bohemia, Sileſia, Denmark, Norway, 
 Sweedland, Lapland, and Iſeland, and all the Coaſts 
of the Baltick Sea, are full of Cliffs, and Rocks, 
and Crags of Mountains: Beſides the Riphean 
Mountains in Muſcovy, which the Inhabitants there 
uſe to call the Stone-girale, and believe that it girds 
the Earth round about. $ 

No are the other Parts of our Continent more 
free from Mountains than Europe, nor other Parts 
of the Earth than our Continent : They are in the 
New World as well as the Old ; and if they could 
diſcover two or three New Worlds or Continents 


more, they would ſtill find them there. Neither 


is there any Original Iſland upon the Earth, but 
is either all a Rock, or hath Rocks of Mountains 
in it. And all the dry Land, and every Continent, 
is but a kind of Mountain; tho that Mountain hath 
a Multitude of leſſer ones, and Valleys, and Plains, 
and Lakes, and Marſhes, and all Variety of Grounds. 

In America, the Andes, or a Ridge of Moun- 
tains ſo. called, are reported to be higher than any 
we have, reaching above a Thouſand Leagues in 
Length, and Twenty in Breadth, where they arc 
the narroweſt. - In Africk the Mountain Atlas, that 
for its Height was ſaid to bear the Heavens on it 


Back, runs all along from the Weſtern Sea to the 
3 Border 
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Borders of Ægypt, parallel with the Mediterranean. 


many more, whereof we have but an imperfect Ac- 
count, as neither indeed of that Country in the 
remote and inner Parts of it. Af is better known, 


which is the principal, was adjudged by the An- 


divides Alia into two Parts, which have their De- 


Armenia into greater and leſs. Then the Cruciform 
Mountains of Imaus, the famous Caucaſus, the long 
Chains of Tartary and China, and the rocky and 
mountainous Arabia. If one could at once have a 
Proſpect of all theſe together, one would be eaſily 
ſatisfied, that the Globe of the Earth is a more 
rude and indigeſted Body than tis commonly ima- 


and Regions of the Earth at one View, how they 
lie in broken Heaps; the Sea hath overwhelthed 
one half of them, and what remains are but the 
taller Parts of a Ruin. Look upon thoſe great Ran- 
ges of Mountains in Europe or in Aſia, whereof 
we have given a ſhort Survey; in what Confuſion 
do they lie? They have neither Form nor Beauty, 
nor Shape, nor Order, no more than the Clouds 
in the Air. Then how barren, how deſolate, how 
naked are they? How they ſtand neglected by Ne- 


Dews from Heaven make them truit:ul. 

I Have given this ſhort Account of the dias 

tans of the Earth, to help to remove that Preju- 

dice we are apt to have, or that eit, that the 

prelent Earth 7s _— * And to this Pur- 
Vor. I. N poſe 
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There alſo are the Mountains of the Moon, and 


and the Mountains thereof better deſcribed: Taurus, 


cient Geographers the greateſt in the World. It 


| nomination: from it: And there is an Anti-TJaurus 
the greater and the leſs, which accordingly divide 


gin d; if one could ſee, I ſay, all the Kingdoms 


ture ? Neither the Rains can ſoften them, nor tbo | 


Derne. 


e 
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poſe I do not doubt but that it would be of very good 
Uſe to have natural Maps of the Earth, as we no- 


ted before, as well as civil; and done with the 


ſame Care and Judgment. Our common Maps J 


call Civil, which note the Diſtinction of Countries 


and of Cities, and repreſent the Artificial Earth as 
inhabited and cultivated : But Natural Maps leave 


out all that, and repreſent the Earth as it would be 


if there was not an Inhabitant upon it, nor ever 
had been; the Skeleton of the Earth, as I may ſo 
ſay, with the Sight of all its Parts. Methinks alſo 
every Prince ſhould have ſuch a Draught of his 
own Country and Dominions, to ſee how the Ground 


lies in the ſeveral Parts of them, which higheſt, 


which loweſt ; what reſpect they have to one ano- 
ther, and to the Sea; how the Rivers flow, and 
why ; how the Mountains ſtand ; how the Heaths 
and how the Marſhes are placed. Such a Map or 


Survey would be uſeful both in time of War and 


Peace, and many good Obſervations might be made 


by it, not only as to natural Hiſtory and Philoſo- 
phy, but alſo in order to the perfect Improvement 
of a Country, But to return to our Mountains. 


AND this View of the Multitude and Greatneſs 
of them, may help to rectiſy our Miſtakes about 
the Form of the Earth; ſo before we proceed to 
examine their Cauſes, it will be good to obſerve 
further, that theſe Mountains are placed in no Or- 
der one with another, that can either reſpect Uſe 
or Beauty ; and if you conſider them fingly, they 
do not conſiſt of any Proportion of Parts that is 
referable to any Deſign, or that hath the leaſt Foot- 
ſteps of Art or Counſel, There is nothing in Na- 


ture more ſhapeleſs and ill-figured than an 0 
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Rock or a Mountain, and all that Variety that is 
among them, is but the various Modes of Irregu- 
Jarity ; ſo as you cannot make a better Character 
of them, in ſhort, than to ſay they are of all Forms 
and Figures except regular. Then if you would 
go within theſe Mountains (for they are generally 
hollow) you would find all things there more rude, 
if poſſible, than without : And laſtly, if you look 
upon an Heap of them together, or a mountainous 
Country, they are the greateſt Examples of Con- 


fuſion that we know in Nature; no Tempeſt or 


Earthquake puts Things into more Diſorder, Tis 
true, they cannot look ſo ill now as they did at 
firſt; a Ruin that is freſh, looks much worſe than 
afterwards, when the Earth grows diſcoloured and 
ſkinn'd over. But I fancy, if we had ſeen the 
Mountains when they were new born and raw, 
when the Earth was freſh broken, and the Waters 
of the Deluge newly retired, the Fractions and 
Confuſions of them would have appeared very 
ghaſtly and frightful, * 
Ar TER this general Survey of the Mountains of 


| the Earth and their Properties, let us now reflect 


upon the Cauſes of them. There is a double Plea- 


ſure in Philoſophy ; firſt, that of Admiration, whilſt 


we contemplate Things that are great and wonder- 
ful, and do not yet underſtand their Cauſes ;' for 
tho Admiration proceeds from Ignorance, yet there 
is a certain Charm and Sweetneſs in that Paſſion. 
Then the ſecond Pleaſure is greater and more in- 
tellectual, which is that of diſtinct Knowledge and 
Comprehenſion, when we come to have the Key 
that unlocks thoſe Secrets, and ſee the Methods 
wherein thoſe Things come to paſs that we admir'd 

2 betore : 
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before: The Reaſons why the World is ſo or fo, 
and from what Cauſes Nature, or any Part of Na- 
ture, came into ſuch a State; and this we are now 
to enquire after, as to the Mountains of the Earth, 


what their Original was, how and when the Earth 


came into this ſtrange Frame and Structure ? In the 
Beginning of our World, when the Earth roſe 
from a Chaos, 'twas impoſſible it ſhould come im- 
mediately into this mountainous Form; becauſe a 
Maſs that is fluid, as a Chaos is, cannot lie in any 


other Figure than what is regular; for the conſtant 


Laws of Nature do certainly bring all Liquors into 
that Form: And a Chaos is not called ſo from any 
Confuſion or Brokenneſs in the Form of it, but 
from a Confuſion and Mixture of all Sorts of Ingre- 
dients in the Compoſition of it. So we have already 
produced in the precedent Chapters, a double Ar- 


: a that the Earth was not originally in this 


orm, both becauſe it roſe from a Chaos, which 
could not of itſelf, or by any immediate Concre- 
tion, ſettle into a Form of this Nature, as hath been 
ſhewn in the fourth and fifth Chapters ; as alſo be- 


cauſe if it had been originally made thus, it could 
never have undergone a Deluge, as hath been pro- | 


ved in the ſecond and third Chapters. If this be 


then a ſecondary and ſuccedaneous Form, the great 
Queſtion is, from what Cauſes it ariſes. 
SOME Hawe thought that Mountains, and all 
other Irregularities in the Earth, have Riſe from 


Earthquakes, and ſuch like Cauſes; others have 
thought that they came from the univerſal Deluge; 


yet not from any Diſſolution of the Earth that was 


then, but only from the great Agitation of the Wa- 


ters, which broke the Ground into this rude and 
unequal 
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unequal Form. Both theſe Cauſes ſeem to me very 


incompetent and inſufficient. Earthquakes ſeldom 
make Mountains, they often take them away, and 
fink them down into the Caverns that lie under 
them; beſides, Earthquakes are not in all Coun- 


tries and Climates as Mountains are; for as we have 


obſerved more than once, there is neither Iſland 
that is Original, nor- Continent any where in the 
Earth, in what Latitude ſoever, but hath Moun- 
tains and Rocks in it. And laſtly, what Proba- 
bility is there, or how is it credible, that thoſe vaſt 
Tracks of Land which we ſee filled with Moun- 
tains both in Europe, Afia and Africa, were raiſed 
by Earthquakes, or any Eruptions from below ? 
In what Age of the World was this done, and why 
not continued ? As for the Deluge, which they al- 
ledge as another Cauſe, I doubt not but Mountains 
were made in the Time of the general Deluge, that 
your: Change and Transformation of the Earth 

appened then, but not from ſuch Cauſes as are 
pretended, that is, the bare rolling and Agitation 
of the Waters; for if the Earth was ſmooth and 
plain before the Flood, as they ſeem to ſuppoſe as 
well as we do, the Waters could have little or no 
Power over a ſmooth Surface to tear it any Way in 
Pieces, no more than they do a Meadow or .low 
Ground when they lie upon it; for that which 
makes Torrents and Land en violent, is their 
Fall from ;the Mountains and high Lands, which 
our Earth is now full of; but if 4 Rain fell upon 
even and level Ground, it would only ſodden and 


compreſs it; there is no Poſſibility how it ſhould 


raiſe Mountains ; in it. And if we could imagine 


an — Deluge as the Earth is now conſtituted, 
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it would rather throw down the Hills and Moun. 
tains, than raiſe new ones; or by beating down 


and bring the Earth nearer to Evenneſs and Plain- | 
nels. 8 
SEEING then there are no Hopes of explaining 


_ the Origin of Mountains, either from particular 


Earthquakes, or from the general Deluge, accord- 
ing to the common Notion and Explication of it ; 
theſe not being Cauſes anſwerable to ſuch vaſt Ef- 
feds : Let us try our Hypotheſis again; which hath 
made us a Channel large enough for the Sea, and 
Room for all ſubterraneous Cavities, and I think 
will find us Materials enough to raiſe all the Moun- 
tains of the Earth. We ſuppoſe the great Arch 
or Circumference of the firſt Earth to have fallen 
into the Abyſs at the Deluge, and ſeeing that was 
larger than the Surface it fell upon, tis abſolutely | 
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certain, that it could not all tall flat, or lie un- 
der the Water : Now as all thoſe Parts that ſtood 
above the Water made dry Land, or the preſent 


. * 


habitable Earth, ſo ſuch Parts of the dry Land as 


. * 
. 


ſtood higher than the reſt, made Hills and Moun- 
tains ; and this is the firſt and general Account of 
them, and of all the Inequalities of the Earth. 
But to conſider theſe Things a little more particu- 
larly : There is a double Cauſe and Neceflity of 
Mountains, firſt this now mentioned, becauſe the 
exterior Orb of the Earth was greater than the in- 
terior, which it fell upon, and therefore it could 
not all fall flat; and ſecondly, becauſe this exterior 
Orb did not fall fo flat and large as it might, or 
did not cover all the Bottom of the Abyſs, as it was 
very capable to do; but as we ſhewed before in 
| explaining 
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explaining the Channel of the Ocean, it left a ga- 
ping in the Middle, or an Abyſs-charnnel, as I ſhould 
call it ; and the broader this Abyſs-channel was, 
the more Mountains there would be upon the dry 
Land ; for there would be more Earth, or more 
of the falling Orb left, and leſs Room to place it 
in, and therefore it muſt ſtand more in Heaps. 

In what Parts of the Earth theſe Heaps would 
lie, and in what particular manner, it cannot be 
expected that we ſhould tell : but all that we have 
hitherto obſerved concerning Mountains, how ſtrange 
ſoever, and otherwiſe unaccountable, may eaſily be 
explained and deduced from this Original ; we ſhall 
not wonder at their Greatneſs and Vaſtneſs, ſeeing 
they are the Ruins of a broken World ; and they 
would take up more or leſs of the dry Land, ac- 


cording as the Ocean took up more or leſs Space of 


our Globe : Then as to their Figure 'and Form, 


whether external or internal, tis juſt ſuch as an- 
ſwers our Expectation, and no more than what the 


Hypothefis leads us to; for you would eaſily believe 
that theſe Heaps would be irregular in all manner 


of Ways, whether conſidered apart, or in their Si- 
tuation to one another. And they would lie com- 


monly in Cluſters and in Ridges, for thoſe are two 
of the moſt general Poſtures of the Parts of a Ruin, 
when they fall inwards. Laſtly, We cannot won» 
der that Mountains ſhould be generally hollow; 


for great Bodies falling together in Confuſion, or 


bearing and leaning againſt one another, muſt needs 
make a great many Hollowneſles in them, and by 
their unequal Applications empty Spaces will be in- 
tercepted. We ſee alſo from the ſame Reaſon why 
mountainous Countries are ſubject to Earthquakes 3 
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and why Mountains often ſink and fall down into 


the Caverns that lie under them; their Joints and 


Props being decayed and worn, they become una- 
ble to bear their Weight. And all theſe Properties 
you ſee hang upon one and the ſame String, and 


are juſt Conſequences from our Suppolition con- 
cerning the Diſſolution of the firſt Earth. And 
there is no ſurer Mark of a good Hypotheſis, than 
when it doth not only hit luckily in one or two 
Particulars, but anſwers all that it is to'be applied 
to, and is adequate to Nature in her whole Ex- 
tent. 
Bur how fully or eaſily foever theſe things may 


anſwer N ature, you will ſay, it may be, that all 
this is but an Hypotheſis ; that is, a kind of Fic- | 


tion or Suppoſition that Things were ſo and ſo at 


firſt, and by the Coherence and Agreement of the 
Effects with ſuch a Suppofition, you would argue 


and prove that they were really ſo. This J confeſs 
is true, this is the Method, and if we would know 
any Thing in Nature further than our Senſes go, 
we can know it no otherwiſe than by an Hyporhejis. 
When Things are either too little for our Senſes, 
or too remote and inacceſſible, we have no Way 
to know the inward Nature, and the Cauſes of 
their ſenſible Properties, but by reaſoning upon an 
Hypotheſis. If you would know, for Example, of 
what Parts Water, or any other Liquor conſiſts, 
they are too little to be diſcerned by the Eye; you 
muſt therefore take a Suppoſition concerning their 
inviſible Figure and Form, and if that agrees and 
gives the Reaſon of all their ſenſible Qualities, you 
underſtand the Nature of Water. In like manner, 
if you would know the Nature of a Comet, _ 

| waat 
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what Matter the Sun conſiſts, which are Things 


inacceſſible to us, you can do this no otherwiſe 
than by an Hypotbeſis; and it that Hypotheſis be ea- 
ſy and intelligible, and anſwers all the Phenomena 
of thoſe two Bodies, you have done as much as a 


Phuloſopher or as human Reaſon can do. And this 
is what we have attempted concerning the Earth 
and concerning the Deluge, We have laid down 
an Hypotheſis that is eaſy and perſpicuous, con- 
ſiſting of a few things, and thoſe very intelligible, 
and from this we haye given an Account how the 
old World was deſtroyed by a Deluge of Water, 
and how the Earth came into this preſent Form, 
ſo diſtinguiſhed and interrupted with Sea and Land, 
Mountains and Valleys, and fo broken in the Sur- 
face and inward Parts of it. 

Bor to ſpeak the Truth, this Theory is ſome- 


thing more than a bare Hypothefrs ; becauſe we are 


aſſured that the general Ground that we go upon is 
true, namely, That the Earth roſe at firſt from a 
Chaos; for befides Reaſon and Antiquity, Scrip- 
ture itſelf doth aſſure us of that; And that one 
Point being granted, we have deduced from it all 
the reſt by a direct Chain of Conſequences, | which 
Ithink cannot be broken eaſily in any Part or Link 
of it. Beſides, the great Hinge of this Theory, 
upon which all the reſt turns, is the Diſtinction 
we make of the antediluvian Earth and Heavens 


from the Poſtdiluvian, as to their Form and Con- 


ſtitution. And it will never be beaten out of. uy 
Head, but that St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. chap. iii. 5, 6 

hath made the ſame Diſtinction fixteen hundred 
Years ſince, and to the very ſame purpoſe ; fo that 
we have ſure footing here again, and the Theory 


riſeth above the Character of a bare Hypotheſis. 


And 
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And whereas an Hypotheſis that is clear and pro. | 


portioned to Nature in every Reſpect, is accounted 


. morally certain, we muſt in Equity give more than 
a moral Certitude to this Theory. But I mean 
this only as to the general Parts of it; for as to 


Particularities, I look upen them only as problema- : 


tical, and accordingly I affirm nothing therein but 
with a Power of Revocation, and a Liberty to change 
my Opinion when I ſhall be better informed. Nei- 


ther do I know any Author that hath treated a 


Matter new, remote, and conſiſting of a Multi- 


tude of Particulars, who would not have had occa- 
ſion, if he had lived to have ſeen his Hypotheſis ful- 
ly examined, to have changed his Mind and Man- 
ner of explaining Things 1 in many material Inſtan- 
Ces. 

To conclude both this Chap ter and this Section, 
we have here added a Map or Draught of the 
Earth, aceording to the natural Face of it, as it 
would appear from the Moon, if we were a little 


nearer to her; or as it was at firſt after the Deluge, 


before Cities were built, Diſtinctions of Countries 
made, or any Alterations by human Induſtry, Tis 
chiefly to expoſe more to view the Mountains of 


the Earth, and the Proportions of Sea and Land; 
to ſhew it as it lies in itſelf, and as a Naturaliſt 


ought to conceive and conſiderit. Tis true, there 
are far more Mountains upon the Earth than what 


are here repreſented, for more could not conveni- 


ently be placed in this narrow Scheme ; but the 
beft and moſt effectual Way of repreſenting the 
Body of the Earth as it is by Nature, would be, 
not in plain Tables, but by a rough Globe, expreſ- 
fing all the conſiderable Inequalities that are upon 
the Earth, The ſmooth Globes that we uſe, 

| | | but. 
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The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 187 
but nouriſh in us the Conceit of the Earth's Regu- 
larity; and tho' they may be convenient enough 


for geographical Purpoſes, they are not ſo proper 


for natural Science, nothing would be more uſeful 


in this Reſpe&, than a rough Globe of the largeſt. 


Dimenſions, wherein the Channel of the Sea 
ſhould be really hollow, as it is in Nature, with 
all its unequal Depths according to the beſt Sound- 


ings, and the Shores expreſſed both according to 


Matter and Form, little Rocks ſtanding where 
there are Rocks, and Sands and Beaches in the 
Places where they are found; and all the Iſlands 
planted in the Sea-channel in a due Form, and in 
their ſolid Dimenſions. Then upon the Land 
ſhould ſtand all the Ranges of Mountains, in the 
| ſome Order or Diſorder that Nature hath ſet them 
there: And the in-land Seas, and great Lakes, or 
rather the Beds they lie in, ſhould be duly repre- 
ſented ; as alſo the vaſt Deſarts of Sand as they lie 
upon the Earth. And this being done with Care 
and due Art, would be a true Epitome, or true 
Model of our Earth. Where we ſhould ſee, be- 
ſides other Inſtructions, what a rude Lump our 
World is, which we are ſo apt to dote upon. 
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CuaAT a 
A ſhort Review of what hath been already treated of, 
and in what Manner. The ſeveral Faces and 
Schemes under which the Earth would appear 10 0 
Strang er, that ſhould view it firſt at a Diſtance 
and then more cloſely, and the Application of then 
to our Subjef. All Methods, whether Phileſophical 
or Theological, that have been offered by 2 far 
the Explication of the Form of the Earth, are exa- 
mined and diſproved. A Conjecture concerning the 

other Planets, their natural Form and State compa- 
red withours. | 


WII have finiſhed the three Sections of this 
Bock, and in this laſt Chapter we will make 
a ſhort Review and Reflection upon what hath 
been hitherto treated of, and add ſome further | 
Confirmations of it. The Explication of the uni- 
verſal Deluge was the firſt Propoſal and Deſign of 
this Diſcourſe, to make that a Thing credible and 
intelligible to the Mind of Man: And the full Ex- 
plication of this drein the whole Theory of the 

Earth; Whoſe Original we have deduced from 
its firſt Source, and ſhew'd both what was its pri- 
mæval Form, and how it came into its preſent 
Form. The Sum of our Hypothſis concerning the 
univerſal Deluge was this; That it came not to 
paſs, as was vulgarly believed, by an Exceſs of 
Rains, or any Inundation of the Sea, nor could 
ever be effected by a meer Abundance of Waters; 
unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome Diſſolution of the Earth at 
the ſame time, namely, when the Great Abyſs 
was broken open. And accordingly we ſhewed, 
that without ſuch a Diſſolution, or if the Earth 


had | 
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had been always in the ſame Form it is in now, no 
Maſs of Water, any where to be found in the 
World, could have equall'd the Height of the 
Mountains, or made ſuch an univerſal Deluge. 
Secondly, We ſhewed that the Form of the Earth 
at firſt, and till the Deluge, was ſuch as made it 
capable and ſubject to a Didtolution: And thirdly, 


That ſuch a Diſſolution being ſuppoſed, the Doc- 


| trine of the univerſal Deluge is very reaſonable and 


intelligible; and not only the Doctrine of the De- 
luge, but the ſame Suppoſition i is a Key to all Na- 


| ture beſides, ſhewing us how our Globe became 


tzrraqueous, what was the Original of Mountains, 
of the Sea-channel, of Iflands, of ſubterraneous 
Cavities ; things which without this Suppoſition 
are as unintelligible as the univerſal Flood itſelf, 
And theſe things reciprocally confirming one ano- 


ther, our Hypotheſis of the Deluge is armed, both 


Breaſt and Back, by the Cauſes and by the Effects. 

Ir remains now, that, as to confirm our Expli- 
cation of the Deluge, we ſhewed all other Ac- 
counts that had been given of it to be ineffectual 
or impoſſible, ſo to confirm our Doctrine con- 
cerning the Diſſolution of the Earth, and concern- 
ing the Original of Mountains, Seas, and all Ine- 
qualities upon it, or within it, we muſt examine 
what Cauſes have been affigned by others, or what 
Accounts given of theſe things: That ſeeing their 
Defectiveneſs, we have the more Aſſurance and 


Satisfaction in our own Method 


AnD in order to this, let us obſerve firſt the 
general Forms under which the Earth may be 
conſidered, or under which it doth appear accor- 


dingly as we view it more nearly or remotely ; and 


the firſt of theſe and the moſt general is that of a 
terraqueous 
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ferraqueous Globe. If a Philoſopher ſhould come 
out of another World out of Curioſity to ſee our 
Earth, the firſt Diſcovery or Obſervation he would 
make would be this, that it was a terraqueous | 
Globe: Thus much he might obſerve at a great 
Diſtance, when he came but near the Borders of 
our World. This we diſcern in the Moon, and 
moſt of the Planets, that they are divided into Sea 
and Land, and how this Diviſion came would be 
his firſt Remark and Inquiry concerning our Earth; 
and how alſo thoſe Subdiviſions of Iflands, or li. 
tle Earths which lie in the Water; how theſe 
were formed, and that great Channel that con- 
tains them both. 

Tur ſecond Form that the Earth appears under, 
is that of an uneven and mountainous Globe. When 
our Traveller had got below the Circle of the 
Moon, he would diſcern the bald Tops of our 
Mountains, and the long Ranges of them upon our 
Continents. We cannot from the Earth diſcern 
Mountains and Valleys in the Moon directly, but 
from the Motion of the Light and Shadows which 
we ſee there, we eaſily collect that there are ſuch 
Inequalities : And accordingly we ſuppoſe that our 
Mountains would appear at a great Diſtance, and 
the ſhady Valleys lying under them; and that this 
curious Perſon that came to view our Earth, 
would make that his ſecond Enquiry, how thoſe 
Mountains were formed, and how our Globe came 
to be ſo rude and irregular ? For we may juitly 
demand how any Irregularity came into Nature, 
ſeeing all her firſt Motions and her firſt Forms are 
regular, and whatſoever is not ſo, is but ſecondary, 
and the Conſequence of ſome Degeneracy, or of 
ſome Decay. 

THE 
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Tux third viſible Form of our Earth is that of 


| 4 broken Globe; and broken throughout, but in the 


outward Parts and Regions of it. Thus, it may 
be, you will fay, is not à viſible Form; it doth 
not appear to the Eye, without reaſoning, that 
the Surface of the Earth is fo broken. Suppoſe 
our new Viſitant had now paſſed the middle Re- 
gion of the Air, and was alighted upon the Top of 


Pic Teneriffe for his firſt reſting Place, and that 


fitting there, he took a View of the great Rocks, 
the wide Sea, and of the Shores of Africk and 


Europe; for we'll ſuppoſe his piercing Eye to reach 


ſo far; 1 will not ſay that at firſt Sight he would 

ronounce that the Surface of this Globe was bro- 
ken, unleſs he knew it to be ſo by Compariſon 
with ſome other Planet like to it ; but the broken 
Form and Figure of many Parts of the Rocks, and 
the Poſture in which they lay, or great Portions of 
them, ſome inclined, ſome proſtrate, ſome erected, 
would naturally lead him to that Thought, that 
they were a Ruin; he would ſee alſo the Iſlands 
tore from the Continents, and both the Shores of 
the Continents and their Inland Parts in the ſame 
Diſorder and irregular Situation. Beſides, he had 


this great Advantage in viewing the Earth at a 
Diſtance, that he could ſee a whole Hemiſphere 
together, which, as he made his Approaches thro' 


the Air, would have much the ſame aſpect and 
countenance as tis repreſehted within the great 


Scheme, p. 186. And if any Man ſhould acciden- 


tally hit upon that Scheme, not knowing or think- 
ing that it. was the Earth, I believe his firſt 
Thought of it would be, that it was ſome great 


broken Body, or ruined Frame of Matter ; and 


the Original, I am ſure, is more manifeſtly ſo. 


But 
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But we'll leave our ſtrange Philoſopher to his ow 
Obſervations, and with him good Guides and In- 
terpreters in his. Survey of the Earth, and that he 
would make a favourable Report at his Return 
home, of our little dirty Planet. | 
In the mean time let us purſue, in our own 
Way, this Third Idea of the Earth a little further, 
as it is a broken Globe, Nature I know hath diſ- 
ſembled and covered this Form as much as may 
be, and Time hath helped to repair ſome of the 
old Breaches, or fill them up; beſides, the Changes 
that have been made by Art and human Induſtry, 
by Agriculture, Planting, and Building Towns, 
hath made the Face of the Earth quite another 
Thing from what it was in its naked Rudenef, 
As Mankind is much altered from its priſtine State, 
from what it was four thouſand Years ago, or to- 
wards the firſt Apes after the Flood, when the Na- 
tions lived in Simplicity or Barbarouſneſs ; ſo is 
the Earth too, and both ſo diſguiſed and transfor- 
med, that if one of thoſe primitive Fathers ſhould 
riſe from the Dead, he would ſcarce know this 
to be the fame World which he lived in before. 
But to diſcern the true Form of the Earth, whe- 
ther intire or broken, regular or diſordered, we 


muſt in the firſt Place take away all thoſe Orna- F 
ments or Additions made by Art or Nature, and . 
view the bare Carcaſs of the Earth, as it hath no- 
thing on it but Rocks and Mountains, Deſerts ſ 
and Fields, and hollow Valleys,. and a wide Sea. h 
Then ſecondly, We muſt in our Imagination emp- | 
ty this Channel of the Sea, take out all the Waters K 
that hinder the Sight of it, and look upon the dry 8 


Ditch, meaſure the Depth and Breadth of it in our 
Mind, and obſerve the Manner of its Conſtruction, 
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and in what a wild Poſture all the Parts of it lie; 
according as it Hath been formerly repreſented, 
Chap. 10. And laſtly, we muſt take off the Cover 
of all ſubterraneous Places and deep Caverns, t6 
ſee the Inſide of the Earth; and lay bare the 


Roots of Mountains; to look into thoſe Holes and 


Vaults that are under them, filled ſometimes with 
Fire, ſometimes. with Water, and ſometimes with 
thick Air and Vapours: The Object being thus 
prepared, we are then to look fixedly upon'it, and 
to pronounce what - we- think''of this disfigured 


Maſs, whether this exterior Frame doth not ſeem 


to be ſhattered ;- and whether it doth more' aptly 


treſemble 4 newamade World, or the Ruins of 


one broken. I confeſs when this Nea of the Earth 
is preſent to my Thoughits, I can no more believe 
that this was the Form wherein it was firſt produ- 
ced, than if Thad ſeen the Temple of Jeruſalem in 
its Ruins, when defaced and fack'd by the Babylb- 
niant; I could have perſuaded ayſelf; that it had 
never been in any other Poſture, and thax Solomon 
had given Orders for Building it o 0 2508 


So much for the Form of the Earth: It remains 


now that we examine what Cauſes have been aſ- 
ſigned by others, of theſe'-Irregularities in the 
Form of the Earth, which we explain by the Diſ- 
ſolution of it; what Accounts any of the Ancients 
have g gigen, or attempted to give, how the Earth 
ſwell'd into Mountains in certain Places, and in 
others was depreſſed into low Valleys, how the 
Body of it was ſo broken, and how the Channel 
of the Sea was made. The Elements naturally. lie 
in regular Forms one above another, and now we 
find them mixed, confounded and tranſpoſed, how 


| comes this Diſturbance and Diſordination in Na- 


Vox. J. — ture? 
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ture? The Explications of theſe Things that haye 
been given by others, may be reduced to two ge. 
neral Sorts, Philbſopbica! or Theological, and we 
will try. them both for our Satisfaction. 0 

Or Philoſophers, none was more con nnd. to 
give an Account of ſuch Things than Epicurus, 
both becauſe he acknowledged the Origin of the 


Earth to have been from a Chaos, and alſo admit- 


ted no Cauſes to act in Nature but Matter and Mo- 
tion: Yet all the Account we have from the 

cureans of the F orm of. the Earth, and the great * 
qualities that are in it, is ſo {light and trivial, tha 
methinks it doth not deſerve the Name of a Philo- 


ſophical; Explication. They ſay that the Earth and 


Water.were, mixed at firſt, or e, the Earth was 


above the Water, and as the Earth was condenſed 


by the Heat of the Sun and the Winds, the Water 
was ſqueezed out in certain Places, which either it 
found hollow or made ſd; and ſo was the Channel 
of the Sea made. Then as for Mountains, while 
ſome Parts of the Earth ſhrunk and ſunk in this 
Manner, others would not fink ; and-theſe ſtand- 
ing ſtill while the others fell lower, made the 


Mountains. How the ſubterraneous Cavities were 
made according to them, J do not find. 1 


Tus is all the Account that Monfieur Gaſſendi 
{who ſeems to have mage it his Buſineſs, as well 
as his Pleaſure, to embelliſh that Philoſophy) can 
help us to, out of the Epicureay Authors how 


the Earth came into this F orm; and he that can 


content himſelf with this, is, in my Mind, of an 
Humour very eaſy to be pleaſed. Do the Sun 
and the Wind uſe to ſqueeze Pools of Water out 
of the Earth, and that 1 in ſuch a Quantity as « 

make 
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make an Ocean? They dry the Earth, and the 
Waters too, and rarify them into Vapours, but 
] never knew them to be the Cauſes of preſſing 
Water out of the Earth by Condenſation. Could 
they compreſs the Earth any otherwiſe, than by 


drying it and making it hard? And in Proportion, 


as it was more dry; would it not the more imbibe 
and ſuck up the Water? And how were the 
great Mountains of the Earth made in the North, 
and in the South, where the Influence of the Sun 
is not great? What funk the Earth there, and 
made the Fleſh ſtart from the Bones? But 'tis 
no Wonder that Epicurus ſhould give ſuch a mean 
Account of the Origin of the Earth, and the Form 
of its Parts, who did fot ſo much as underſtand 
the general Figure of the Body of it, that it 
was in ſome Manner Spherical, or that the 
Heavens encompaſſed it round. One muſt have 
a blind Love for that Philofophy, and for the 
Conclufions it drives at, not to ſee its Lame 
neſs and Defects in thoſe firſt and fundamentaf 
Parts. 

Ariſtotle, cough he was not concerned: to v8 


an Account how the Earth came into this preſent 


Form, as he ſuppoſed it Eternal; yet upon ano- 
ther Conſideration he ſeems obliged to give ſome 


| Reaſon how the Elements came into this Diſorder ; 


ſeeing he ſuppoſeth, that, according to the Or- 
der of Nature, the Water ſhould lie above the 


Earth in a Sphere, as the Air doth above the 


Water, and Bis Fire above the Air. This he 


toucheth upon in his Meteors, but ſo gently and 


fearfully, as if he was handling hot Coals. He 
faith the Sea 1 is to be conſidered as the Element, 
O 2 or 
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196 The Theory of the EARTH. 
or Body of Waters that belongs to this Earth, 
and that theſe Waters change Places, and the Sea 
is ſome Ages in one Part of the Globe, and ſome 
Ages in another ; but that this is at ſuch great 
Diſtances of Time, that there can be no Memory 
or Record of it. And he ſeems willing to ſuppoſe 
that the Water was once all over the Earth, but 
that it dryed up in certain Places, and nen 
in others, it there made the Sea. 

War a miſerable Account is this? As to his 


Change or Removal of the Sea-Channel in ſeveral 


Ages, as it is without all Proof or Probability, it 

he mean it of the Channel of the great Ocean, ſo 
tis nothing to the Purpoſe here; for the Queſtion 
is not why the Channel of the Sea i is in ſuch a 


Part of the Earth, rather than in another, but 


why there is any ſuch prodigious Cavity in or upon 


the Earth any where. And if we take his Sup- 


poſition, that the Element of Water was once 
higher than the Earth, and lay in a Sphere about 
it, then let him tell us in plain Terms how the 
Earth got above, or how the Cavity of the Ocean 
was made, and how the Mountains riſe; for this 
Elementary Earth which lay under the Water, 

was, I ſuppoſe, equal and ſmooth when it lay 
there; and what reaſon was there, that the Waters 
ſhould br dryed in one Part of it, more than ano- 
ther, if they were every where of an equal Depth, 
and the Ground equal under them? It was not 
the Climates made any Diſtinction, for there is 
Sea towards the Poles, as well as under the qua- 
tor ; but ſuppoſe they were dryed up in. certain 
Places, that would make no Mountains, no more 


3: than there are Mountains in our dryed Marſhes: 


And 
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And the Places where they were not dryed, would 
not therefore become as deep and hollow as the 
Sea-channel, and tear the Earth and Rocks in 
pieces. If you would fay that this very Elemen- 
tary Earth, as it lay under the Waters, was un- 
equal, and was ſo originally formed into Moun- 
tains and Valleys, and great Cavities; beſides that 
the Suppoſition is altogether irrational in itſelf, 
you muſt ſuppoſe a prodigious Maſs of Water to 
cover ſuch an Earth; as much as we found requi- 
ite for the vulgar Deluge, namely, eight Oceans; 
and what then is become of the other ſeven? Up- 
on the whole, I do not ſee that either in Epicu- 
rus's way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe thatthe Waters 
were at firſt within the Earth; nor in Aristotle's 
way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe them upon the Earth, 
any rational or tolerable Account can be given of 
the preſent Form of the Earth. 

WIRE TORE ſome modern Authors, diſſatiſ- 
fied as very well they might be, with theſe Ex- 
plications given us by the Ancients concerning the 
Form of the Earth, have pitched upon other 
Cauſes, more true indeed in their kind, and in 
their degree, but that fall as much ſhort of thoſe 
Effects to which they would apply them. They 
ſay that all the Irregularities of the Body of the 


Earth have riſen from Earthquakes in particular 


Places, and from Torrents and Inundations, and 
from Eruptions of Fire, or ſuch-like Cauſes, 
whereof we ſee ſome Inſtances more or leſs every 
Age; and theſe have made that havock upon 
the Face of the Earth, and turned things upſide 
down, raiſing the Earth, in ſome Places, and 
making great Cavities or Chaſms in others, ſo as 
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198 De Theory of the EARTH, 
to have brought it at length into that torn, bro- 
* and diſorderly Form in which we now ſee 


| Tarxsr Authors do ſo far agree with us, as tg 
acknowledge, That the preſent irregular Form 
of the Earth muſt have proceeded from Ruins 
and Diſſolutions of one ſort or other; but theſe 
Ruins they make to have been partial only, in 
this or in that Country, by piece=meal, and in 
ſeyeral Ages, and from no other Cauſes, but ſuch 


as ſtill continue to act in Nature, namely, acci- 


dental Earthquakes and Eruptions of Fires and 
Waters. Theſe Cauſes we acknowledge as readily 


as they do, but not as capable to produce fo great 


Effects as they would aſcribe to them; the Sur- 
face of the Earth may be a little changed by ſuch 


Accidents as theſe, but for the moſt part, they 


rather fink the Mountains, than raiſe new Ones: 
As when Houſes are blown up by Mines of Pow- 
der, they are not ſet higher, but generally fall 
lower and flatter : Or ſuppoſe they do ſometimes 
| raiſe an Hill, or a little Mount, what's that to the 
great Mountains of our World, to thoſe long and 


vaſt Piles of Rocks and Stones, which the Earth 


can ſcarce bear? What's that to the ſtrong-back'd 


Taurus or Atlas, to the American Andes, or to 2 
Mountain that reacheth from the Pyrencans to 


the Euxine Sea? There's as much Difference be- 


tween theſe, and thoſe factitious Mountains they 


ſpeak of, as betwixt them and Mole-hills. 

Axp to anſwer more diſtinctly to this Opini- 
on, as before in ſpeaking of Iflands we diſtin- 
guiſh'd betwixt factitious and original Iſlands, fo, 


N you pleaſe, we may diſtinguiſh here betwixt 
flactitious 
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factitious and original Mountains; and allowing 
ſome few, and thoſe of; the fifth or ſixth Magni- 
tude, to have riſen from ſuch accidental Cauſes, 
we enquire concerning the reſt and the greateſt, 
what was their Original? If we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that the ſeven Hills upon' which Rome ſtands, 


came from Ruins or Eruptions, or any ſuch Cau- 


ſes, it doth not follow that the Alps were made 
ſo too. And as for Mountains, ſo for the Cavi- 
ties of the Earth, I ſuppoſe there may be Diſrup- 


tions ſometimes made by Earthquakes, and Holes 
worn by ſubterraneous Fires and Waters; but 


what's that to the Channel of the Atlantick Ocean, 
or of the Paciſic Ocean, which is extended an 
hundred and fifty Degrees under the Æquator, 
and towards the Poles ſtill further? He that ſhould 
derive ſuch mighty Things from no greater Cau- 
ſes, 1 ſhould think him a very credulous Philo- 
ſopher. And we are too ſubje& indeed to that 


| Fault of Credulity in Matter of Philoſophizing: 


Many when they have found out Cauſes that are 


proper for certain Effects within ſuch a Compaſs, 


they cannot keep them there, but they will make 


them do every Thing for them; and extend them 


often to other Effects of a ſuperior Nature or De- 


gree, which their Activity can by no Means 
reach to. ABtna hath been a burning Mountain 
| ever ſince, and above the Memory of Man; yet 


it hath not deſtroy'd that Iſland, nor made any 


new Channel to the Sea, tho' it ſtands ſo near it. 


Neither is Veſuvius above two or- three Miles dif- 


tant from the Sea-fide, to the beſt of my Remem- 
| brance, and yet in ſo many Ages it hath made 


ao Paſſage to it, neither open nor ſubterraneous. 
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Tis true, ſome Ibmuſes have been thrown down 
by Earthquakes, and ſome Lakes have been made 
in that Manner, but what's this to a Ditch nine 
thouſand Miles broad? Such an one we have up- 
on the Earth, and of a Depth that is not mea- 
ſurable; what Proportion have theſe Cauſes to 
ſuch an Inſtance? And how many thouſand Ages 
muſt be allowed to them to do their Work, more 
than the Chronology of our Earth will bear? 

B ESIDES, When were theſe great Earth- 
quakes and Diſruptions, that did ſuch great Exe- 


cution upon the Body of the Earth ? Was this 


before the Flood or fince ? If before, then the 
old Difficulty returns, how could there be a Flood, 
if the Earth was in this mountainous Form before 
that Time? This, I think, is demonſtrated impoſ- 
| ible in the ſecond and third Chapters. If fince 
the Flood, where were the Waters of the Earth 
before theſe Earthquakes made a Channel for 
them? Beſides, where is the Hiſtory or Tradi- 
tion, that ſpeaks of theſe ſtrange Things, and of 
this great Change of the Earth ? Hath any writ 
of the Origins of the Alps? In what Year of Rome, 
or what Olympiad they were born ? Or how they 
grew from little ones? How the Earth groan'd 
when it brought them forth, when its Bowels 
were tcrn _ ragged Rocks? Do the Chroni- 
cles of the Nations mention theſe things, or an- 
cient Fame, or ancient Fables? were they made 
all at once, or in ſucceſſive Ages? Theſe Cauſes 
continue ſtil] in Nature, we have ſtil] Earthquakes 
and ſubterraneous Fires and Waters, why ſhould 


they not ſtill operate and have the ſame Effect | 


Me often hear of Cities thrown down by Earth- 
quakes, or Countries ſwallowed up ; but who 
ever 
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ever heard of a new Chain of Mountains made 
upon the Earth, or a new Channel made for the 
Ocean? We do not read that there hath been ſo 
much as a new Sinus of the Sea ever ſince the Me- 
- W mory of Man : Which is far more feaſible than 
0 what they pretend, And Things of this Nature 
$ being both ſtrange and feaſible, excite Admira- 
e tion and great Attention when they come to paſs, 

and would certainly have been remembered or 
propagated in ſome Way or other, if they had 
= ever happened ſince the Deluge. They have re- 
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s corded the Foundation of Cities and Monarchies, 

0 the Appearance of Blazing Stars, the Eruptions 

l, of fiery Mountains, the moſt remarkable Earth- 

e quakes and Inundations, the great Eclipſes or 

— Obſcurations of the Sun, and any thing that look- | 
e ed ſtrange or Prodigy-like, whether in the Hea- 9 
h vens or on Earth : And theſe, which would have i 
xr WH been the greateſt Prodigies, and greateſt Changes 

i- that ever happened in Nature, would theſe have 

f V8eſcaped all Obſervation and Memory of Men? i 
it That's as incredible as the Things themſelves are. Ri 
, LAasTLY, To comprehend all theſe Opinions | 
y together, both of the Ancient and Modern Au- 
d thors, they ſeem all to agree with us in this, That | 
ls the Earth was once under another Form; other- 

1 wiſe why do they go about to ſhew the Cauſes 

1 how it came into this Form? I deſire then to | 
Je know what Form they ſuppoſe the Earth to have | 
es been under before the Mountains were made, the | 
es Channel of the Sea, or ſubterraneous Cavities? | 


Id Either they muſt take that Form which we have 1 
' WW afligned it before the Deluge, or elſe they muſt | 
1- WW fuppole it covered with Water, till the Sea-chan- ; 
10 nels were made; and the Mountains brought forth; 1 
el 8 ; ; AS "BY 
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as in Fig. 2. 2 71. And no doubt it was once in 
this Form, both Reaſon and the Authority of 
Moſes aſſure us of it; and this is the Teſt which 
every Opinion muſt be brought to, how the Earth 
1 out of that watry Form? And in par. 


_ ticular, as to that Opinion which we are now 


examining, the Queſtion is, how by Earthquakes, 
and fiery Eruptions, ſubterraneous Waters, and 
ſuch like Cauſes, the Body of the Earth could be 


wrought from that Form to this preſent Form? 


And the Thing is impoſfible at firſt Sight; for 
ſach Cauſes as theſe could not take place in ſuch 
an Earth. As for ſubterraneous Waters, there 
could be none at that Time, for they were all 
above Ground; and as for ſubterraneous Exha- 
lations, whether fiery or aery, there was no Place 
for them' neither ; for the Earth, when it lay un- 
der the Water, was a folid uniform Maſs, com- 
pact and cloſe united in its Parts, as we have 
ſhewn-before upon ſeveral Occaſions ; 3 no Mines 
or hollow Vaults for the Vapours to be lodged in, 
no Store-houſes of Fire; nothing that could make 
Earthquakes, nor any fort of Ruins or Eruptions : : 
Theſe are Engines that cannot Play but in an 
Earth already broken, hollow and cavernous. 
Therefore the Authors of this Opinion do in effect 
beg the Queſtion; they aſſign ſuch Cauſes of the 
pocket Form of the Earth, as could not take 
Place, nor have any Activity until the Earth' was 
in this Form: Thefe Cauſes may contribute ſome- 
thing to increaſe the Rudeneſs and Inequalities of 
the Earth in certain: Places, but they could not be 
the original Cauſes of it. And that not only be- 
cauſe of their Diſpropertion to ſuch Effects, but 


alſo becauſe of their Indapacity, or Non-exiſtence 
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| at that time, when theſe Effects were to he 


wrought. 


THUS 3 concerning the Philoſophical Opi- 


pions or the natural — that have been aſſi 

ed for the irregular Form of this prefent Earth, 
Let us now confider the Theological Opinions, 
how Mountains were made at firſt, and the won- 
derful Channel of the Sea: And theſe Authors 


| fay, God Almighty made them immediately when 


he made the World ; and fo diſpatched the Bufi- 


| neſs in a few Words. This is a ſhort Account 


indeed, but we muſt take heed that we do not 


derogate from the Perfection of God, by aſcri- 


bing all Things promiſcuoufly to his immediate 


Action. I have often ſuggeſted that the firſt Or- 


der of Things'is regular and fimple, according as 


the Divine Nature is; and continues ſo till there 


i ſome Degeneracy in the moral World; I _ 
alſo noted upon ſeveral Occaſions, eſpecially i 

the Lat. Treat. Chap. 11. the Deformity and 15. 
commodiouſneſs of the preſent Earth; and from 
theſe two Conſiderations we may reaſonably in- 


fer, that the preſent State of the Earth was not 
Original, but is a State of Subjection to Vanity, 


wherein it muſt continue till the Redemption and 
Reſtitution of all Things. 


Bor beſides this general Confideration, there 


are many others, both Natural and Theological, 


againſt this Opinion, which the Authors of it, 1 


believe, will And unanſwerable. As firſt, St. Pe- 
er's Diſtinction betwixt the preſent Earth and the 
Antediluvian; 2 Ep. Chap. iii. 5, 6. and that in 


Oppoſition to certain profane Perſons, who ſeem 


to have been of the ſame Opinion with theſe Au- 


thors, namely, That the Heavens and the Earth 


Were 
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were the ſame now that they had been from the 
beginning, and that there had been. no Change in 
Nature, either of late, or in former Ages; Theſe 
St. Peter confutes, and upbraids them with Igno- 
rance or Forgetfulneſs of the Change that was 
brought upon Nature at the Deluge, or that the 
Antediluvian Heavens and Earth were of a diffe. 
rent Form and Conſtitution from the preſent, 
whereby that World was obnoxious to a Deluge 
of Water, as the preſent is to a Deluge of Fire. 
Let theſe Authors put themſelves in the Place of 
thoſe Objectors, and ſee what Anſwer they can 
make to the Apoſtle, whom I leave to diſpute 
the Caſe with them. I hope they will not treat 
this Epiſtle of St. Peter's ſo rudely as Didymus 
Alexandrinus did, an ancient Chriſtian, and one 
of St. Ferome's Maſters; he was of the ſame Opi- 
nion with theſe Theological Authors, and fo 
fierce in it, that ſ:eing St. Peter's Doctrine here 
to be contrary, he ſa d, this Epiſtle of St. Peter's 
was corrupted, and was not to be received into 
the Canon. And all this, becauſe it taught, that 
the Heavens and. the Earth had changed their 
Form, and would do fo again at the Conflagra- 
tion ; ſo as the ſame World would be triform in 
Succeſs of Time. We acknowledge his Expoſi- 
tion of St. Peter's Words to be very true; but 
what he makes an Argument of the Corruption 
of this Epiſtle, is rather, in my Mind, a peculiar 
Argument of its Divine Inſpiration, In the ſe- 
condPlace, theſe Writers daſh upon the old Rock, 


the Impoſſibility of explaining the Deluge ; if 


there were Mountains from the Beginning, and 


the Earth then in the ſame Form as it is in now: 


Thirdly, they. make the State of Paradiſe as unin- 
| : telligible 
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telligible as that of the Deluge: For thoſe Proper- 
ties that are aſſigned to Paradiſe by the Ancients, 
are inconfiſtent with the preſent Form of the 
Earth: As will appear in the Second Book. 
Laſily, They muſt anſwer, and give an Account 
of all thoſe Marks which we have obſerved in 
Nature (both in this Chapter, and the Ninth, 


Tenth, and Eleventh) of Fractions, Ruins, and 


Diſſolutions that have been on the Earth, and 
which we have ſhewn to be inexplicable, unleſs 


we admit that the Earth was once in another 


hm ˖ 39% mY 


THEsS® Arpuirients beings premiſed, let us now 


bring their Opinion cloſe to the Teſt, and ſee in 
what manner theſe Mountains muſt have been 


made according to them, and how the Channel 
of the Sea, and all other Cavities of the Earth. 


Let us to this Purpoſe conſider the Earth again 
in that tranſient, incompleat Form which it had 


when the Abyſs encompaſſed the whole Body of 
it, Fig. 2. p. 71. we both agree that the Earth 
was once in this State, and they ſay, that it came 


immediately out of this State · into its preſent Form, 


there being made by a ſupernatural Power a great 
Channel or Ditch in one Part of it, which drew 
off the Waters from the reſt, and the Earth which 


was ſqueezed and forced out of this ' Ditch, made 


the Mountains. So there is the Channel of the 
Sea made, and the Mountains of the Earth; how 
the ſubterraneous Cavities were made according. to 
theſe Authors, I do not well know. This I con- 
feſs ſeems to me a very groſs Thought, and a way 


of working very un-God- like; but however let's 


have Patience to examine it. | * 


AND 
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Ap in the firſt Place, if the Mountains were 
taken out of the Channel of the Sea, then they 
are equal to it, and would fill it up if they were 
thrown in again. But theſe Proportions upon Ex- 
amination will not agree; for though the Moun- 
tains of the Earth be very great, yet they do not 
equal by much the great Ocean. The Ocean ex- 
tends to half the Surface of the Earth; and if you 


ſuppoſe the greateſt Depth of the Ocean to an- 


ſwer the Height of the greateſt Mountains and 
the middle Depth to the middle Sort of Moun- 
tains; the Mountains ought to cover all the dry 
Land to make them anſwer to all the Capacity of 
the Ocean ; whereas we ſuppoſed them upon a 
reaſonable Computation to cover but the tenth Patt 
of the dry Land; and conſequently neither they 
nor the Sea-Channel could have been produced in 
this manner, becauſe of their great Piſproportion 
to one another. And the fame thing appears; if 
we compare the Mountains with the Abyſs which 
covered the Earth before this Channel was made; 
for this Channel being made great enough to con- 
tain all the Abyſs, the Mountains taken out of it 
mult alſo be equal to all the Abyſs ; but the Ag- 


gregate of the Mountains will not anſwer this by | 


many Degrees; for ſuppoſe the Abyts was but half 
as deep as the deep Ocean, to make this Calculus 
anſwer, all the dry Land ought to be covered with 
Mountains, and with Mountains as high as the 


Ocean is deep, or double high to the Depth of the 


Abyſs, becauſe they are but upon one half of the 
Globe. And this is the firſt Argument againſt the 
Reciprocal Production of Mountains and the Sea, 
their Incongruency or Diſproportion. 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, we are to Conſider that a great 
many Mountains of the Earth are far diſtant from 
any Seas, as the great In-land Mountains of Alia 
and of Africk, and 4he Sarmatic Mountains, and 
others in Europe; how were theſe great Bodies 
flung through the Air from their reſpective Seas, 
whence they were taken, to thoſe Places where 
they ſtand ? What Appearance is there in common 


Reaſon or Credibility, that theſe huge Maſſes of 


Earth and Stone that ſtand in the middle of Conti- 
nents were dug out of any Seas? We chink it 
ſtrange, and very deſervedly, that a little Chapel 
ſhould be tranſported from Paleſtine to Haly over 
Land and Sea, much more the Tranſportation of 


Mount Atlas or Taurus thorough the Air, or of 2 


Range of Mountains two or three thouſand Miles 
| long, would ſurely upon all Accounts appear in- 
| congruous and incredible: Beſides, neither the 
hollow Form of Mountains, nor the ſtony Mat- 
| ter whereof they commonly conſiſt, agrees with 
that Suppoſition, that they were preſſed or taken 

out of the Channel of the Sea. 75 = | 
| LasTLyY, we are to conſider, that the Moun- 
| tains are not barely laid upon the Earth, as a Tomb- 
ſtone upon a Grave, nor ſtand as Statues do upon 
| 2 Pedeſtal, as this Opinion ſeems to ſuppoſe; but 
they are one continued Subſtance with the Body 
of the Earth, and their Roots reach into the Abyſs; 
as the Rocks by the Sea-ſide go as deep as the 
| Bottom of the Sea in one continued Maſs : And 
| tis a ridiculous Thing to imagine the Earth firſt a 
| Plain Surface, then all the Mountains {et upon it, 
| as Hay-cocks in a Field, ſtanding upon their flat 
Bottoms. There is no ſuch common Surface in 


| Nature, nor conſequently any ſuch Super-addi- - 


tons: Tis all one Frame or Maſs, only broken 
| and 
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208 The Theory of the EART fi. 
and disjointed in the Parts of it. To conclude, 
*Tis not only the Mountains that make the Ine: 
qualities of the Earth, or the Irregularities of its 
Surface, every Country, every Province, every 
Field, hath an unequal and difterent Situation, high- 
er or lower inclined more or leſs, and ſometimes 
one way, ſometimes another, you can ſcarce take 
a Mile's Compaſs in any Place where the Surface 
of the Ground continues uniform; and can you 
| imagine, that there were Moulds or Stones brought 
; from the Sea-channel to make all thoſe Inequali- 
| ties ? Or that Earthquakes have been in every Coun- 
| try and in every Field? The inner Veins and Lares, 
'S the Beds or Strata of the Earth are alſo broken as 
Fi well as the Surface. Theſe muſt proceed from uni- 
verſal Cauſes ; and all thoſe that have been alledg'd, 
whether from Philoſophy or Theology, are but 
Ei: particular or topical. I am fully ſatisfied, in Con- 
| += nk of theſe Things, and fo I think every 
KD unprejudiced Perſon may be, that to ſuch an irre- 
gular Variety of Situation and Conſtruction, as we 
{ee every where in the Parts of the Earth, nothing 
could anſwer but ſome univerſal Concuſſion or Dit- 
location, in the Nature of a general Ruin. | 
Wx have now finiſhed this firſt Part of our Theo- 
ry, and all that concerns the Deluge or Diſſolution 
of the Earth; and we have not only eſtabliſh d our 
own Hypotheſis by poſitive Arguments, but alſo 
roduc'd and examin'd all Suppoſitions that have been 
offer d by others, whether Philoſophical or Theologi- 
cal, for the Explication of the fame things ; ſo as no- 
thing ſeems now to remain further upon this Subject. 
For a Concluſion of all, we will conſider, if you 
pleaſe, the reſt of the Earths, or of the Planets within 


our Heavens, that appertain to the ſame common I ; 
Sun; 
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gun; to ſee, ſo far as we can go by rational Con- 
ectures, if they be not of the ſame Fabrick, and 
have undergone the like Fate, and Forms with 
our Earth. It is now acknowledged by the ge- 
nerality of learned Men, that the Planets are 
opake Bodies, and particularly our next Neigh- 


bour, the Moon, is known to be a terraque- 


ous Globe, conſiſting of Mountains and Valleys 
as our Earth does; and we have no Reaſon to 


believe, but that ſhe came into that Form by a 


Diſſolution, or from like Cauſes, as our Earth 
did, Mercury is ſo near the Sun, that we can- 


not well difcern his Face, whether ſpotted or 
| no, nor make a Judgment of it. But as for 


Venits and Mars, if the Spots that be obſery'd in 
them be their Waters or their Sea, as they are 
in the Moon, *tis likely they are alſo terraqueous 
Globes, and in much what a like Form with 
the Moon, and the Earth, and, for ought we 
know, from like Cauſes. Particularly as to Ve- 


| 245, tis a remarkable Paſſage that St. Auſtin (De 


Civ, Dei, lib. 21. c. viii.) hath preſerv'd out of 
Varro He faith, That about the Time of the great 
Deluge there was a wonderful Alteration or Cata- 


ſrrophe happend to the Planet Venus, and that ſhe 


chang d ber Colour, Form, Figure, and Magni- 
de. This is a great Preſumption that ſhe ſuf- 
ter'd her Diſſolution about the ſame time that 


| our Earth did. I do not know that any ſuch 


Thing 1s recorded concerning any of the other 

Planets, but the Body of Mars looks very rug- 

ged, broken, and much diſorder'd. _ 
Saturn and Jupiter deſerve a diſtin Conſide- 


| ation, as having ſomething particular and dif- 


terent from the reſt of the Planets; Saturn is 
VoL, . P re- 
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remarkable for his Hoop or Ring, which ſeems 
to ſtand off, or higher than his Body, and would 
ſtrongly induce one to believe, that the exte- 
rior Earth of that Planet, at its Diſſolution, did 
not all fall in, but the polar Parts finking into 
the Abyſs, the middle or equinoctial Parts till 
ſubſiſted, and bore themſelves up in the Nature 
of an Arch about the Planet, or of a Bridge, as 
it were, built over the Sea of Saturn. And as 
ſome have obſerv'd concerning the Figure of 
Fupiter, that it is not wholly Spherical, but a 
Spheroid, protuberant in the Equator, and de- 
preſs'd towards the Poles: So I ſhould ſuſpect 
Saturn to have been much more ſo, before his 
Diſruption : Namely, That the Body of that 
Planet, in its firſt State, was more flat and low 
towards the Poles, and alſo weaker and thin- 
ner ; and about the Equator higher, fuller, and 
ſtronger built: By reaſon of which Figure and 
Conſtruction, the Polar Parts did more eaſily fall 
in or were ſuckt in (as Cupping Glaſſes draw 
in the Fleſh) when the Abyſs below grew more 
empty. Whereas the middle Parts about the 
Equator, being a more juſt Arch and ſtrongly 
built, would not yield or ſink, but ſtood firm 
and unbroken, and continues ſtill in its firſt Po- 
ſture. Planets break in different ways, accord- 
ing to the Quality of their Matter, the manner 
of their Conſtruction, and the Nature of the 
Cauſes that act upon them, Their Diſſoluti- 
ons are ſometimes total, as in our Earth, ſome- 
times partial ; and both of theſe may be under 
great Variety. In partial Diſſolutions, the middle 
Parts ſometimes. ſtand, and the Polar are broke; 
or the Polar ſtand and the Middle are _ 
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| Or one Hemiſphere, or part of an Hemi- 


ſphere may be ſunk, the reſt ſtanding, There 
may be Cauſes and Occaſions for all theſe Va- 
rieties and many more, in diverſifying the Phæ- 
nomena of an immenſe Univerſe. But to re- 
turn to Saturn. | 3 
Tur this preſent uncouth Form of Sa- 
turn was not its Original Form, I am very well 
ſatisfied, if that Planet roſe from a Chaos, 
as ours did. And if this be an adventitious 
Form, I know no Account can be given of it 
with more Probability, than by ſuppoling it the 
Effect of ſome Fraction or Diſruption in the 
Polar Parts. Neither do I know any Phæno- 
menon hitherto obſerv'd concerning Saturn, 


that does diſprove this Hypotheſis or Conjecture. 


As to Fab, that Planet without doubt is 
alſo turn'd about its Axis, otherwiſe how ſhould 
its four Moons be carried round him? And 
this is alſo collected from the Motion of that 
permanent Spot (if it be found to be fo) that 
is upon its Body. Which Spot I take to be 
either a Lake or a Chaſm and Hiatus into the 
Abyſs of the Planet: That is, part of the Abyſs 
open or uncover'd, like the Aperture we made 
in Seventh Figure, C. 6. p. 81. And this 


might either have been left ſo by Providence, at 
| firſt, for ſome Reaſons and Cauſes fitting that 


Earth : Or it may have fallen in afterwards, as 
Plato's Atlantis, or as Sodom and Gomorrah, for 
tome Judgment upon part of that World. 

To conclude, ſeeing all the Planets that are 
placed in this Heaven, and are the Foſter-Chil- 
dren of this Sun, ſeem to have ſome Affinity 
one with another, and have much what the 

TA ſame 
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ſame Countenance, and the ſame general 
Phenomena; it ſeems probable, that they riſe 
much what the ſame way, and after the like 
manner as our Earth, each one from its reſpec. 
tive Chaos ; and that they had the fame Ele- 
mentary Regions at firſt, Ah an exteriour Orb 
form'd over their Abyſs : and laſtly, That every 
one of them hath ſuffer'd, or 1s to ſuffer its 
Deluge, as our Earth hath done. Theſe, ] 


ſay, are probable Conjectures according to the 


Analogy of Reaſon and Nature, fo far as we can 
judge concerning KA very remote and in- 
acceſſible. 

Ap theſe things being thus, and our The- 

ory of the Deluge, and the Diſſolution which 
brought it, having ſuch a general Agreement 
both with our Heavens and our Earth, I think 
there is nothing but the Uncoathneſs of the 
Thing to ſome Men's Underſtandings, the Cu- 
ſtom of thinking otherwiſe, and the Uneaſi- 
neſs of entering into a new fet of Thoughts, 
that can be a Bar or Hindrance to its Recep- 
tion, But it may be improv'd, I doubt not, 
in many Reſpects, and in ſome Particularities 
rectificd. The firſt Attempts in great Things 
are ſeldom or never perfect: Such is the Weak- 
neſs of our Underſtandings, and the want of 
a full Natural Hiſtory. And in aſſigning Cauſes 
of ſuch great Effects, fair Conjectures are to be 
allow'd, till they be diſplac'd by others more 
evident and more certain. Accordingly I readt- 
ly ſubmit to theſe Terms, and leave this, and 
all other Parts of the Theory, to further Enz 
mination and , 
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W N periſh ;, an Earth rais d from the Ru- 
25 diments of a Chaos, and diſſolv'd and 


8258 EY deſtroy'd in an Univerfal Deluge. We 
have given alſo an imperfect Deſcription of that 


Primæval Earth, ſo far as was neceſſary to ſhew 
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the Cauſes and Manner of its Diſſolution. But 
we muſt not content ourſelves with this; ſeeing 
that Earth was the firſt Theatre upon which 
Mortals appear'd and acted, and continu'd fo for 
above ſixteen hundred Years; and that with 
Scenes, as both Reaſon and Hiſtory tell us, very 
extraordinary and very different from theſe of 
our preſent Earth, tis reaſonable we ſhould en- 


deavour to make a more full Diſcovery and De- 


ſcription of it; eſpecially ſeeing Paradiſe was 
there; that Seat of Pleaſure which our firſt Pa- 
rents loſt, and which all their Poſterity have 
much ado to find again. A 

IN the Firſt Book we ſo far deſcrib'd this 
new-found World, as to ſhew it very different 


in Form and Fabrick from the preſent Earth; 


there was no Sea there, no Mountains, nor 
Rocks, nor broken Caves, 'twas all one conti- 
nued and regular Mafs, ſmooth, fimple and 
compleat, as the firſt Works of Nature uſe to 
be. But to know thus much only, doth rather 
excite our curioſity than ſatisfy it; what were 


the other Properties of this World ? How were 


the Heavens, how the Elements? What Ac- 
commodation for Human Life? Why was it 
more proper to be the Seat of Paradiſe than 
the preſent Earth? Unleſs we know theſe Things, 
you will fay, it will ſeem but an eaſy Idea to us; 
and 'tis certain that the more Properties and Par- 


ticularities that we know concerning any thing, 


the more real it appears to be. 

As it was our Chief Deſign therefore in the 
precedent Book, to give an Account of the Uni- 
verſal Deluge, by way of a Theory; ſo we pro- 
poſe to ourſelves chiefly in this Book, _ the 
2 1 „„ 
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fme Theory, to give an Account of Paradiſe ; 
and in performing of this, we ſhall be led into 


a more full Examination and Diſplay of that 
firſt Earth, and of its Qualities. And if we be 


| ſo happy, as, by the Conduct of the ſame Prin- 
ciples and the ſame Method, to 
Account, and as intelligible of the State of Pa- 


give as fair an 


radiſe in that Original Earth, as we have done 
of the Deluge by the Diſſolution of it, and of 
the Form of this Earth which ſucceeded, one 
muſt be very moroſe or melancholy to imagine, 
that the Grounds we go upon, all this while, are 
wholly falſe or fictitious. A Foundation which 
will bear the Weight of two Worlds without 
ſinking, muſt ſurely ſtand upon a firm Rock. 
And I am apt to promiſe myſelf that this The- 
ory of the Earth will find Acceptance and Cre- 
dit, more or leſs, with all but thoſe that think 
it a ſufficient Anſwer to all Arguments, to ſay, 


| it is @ Novelty. 


Bur to proceed in our Diſquiſition concern- 
ing Paradiſe, we may note in the firſt Place, 
two Opinions to be avoided, being both ex- 
treams ; one that placeth Paradiſe in the extra- 
mundane Regions, or in the Air, or in the 
Moon; and the other that makes it ſo incon- 


| fiderable, as to be confin'd to a little Spot of 


Ground in Meſopotamia, or ſome other Country 
of 4/ia, the Earth being now as it was then. 
This offends as much in the Defe&, as the 
other in the Exceſs. For it is not any fingle 


Region of the Earth that can be Paradiſiacal, 
unleſs all Nature conſpire, and a certain Order 
of Things proper and peculiar for that State. 
Nor is it of leſs Importance to find out this pe- 


culiar 
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culiar Order of Things, than to ſind out the 
particular Seat of Paradiſe, but rather pre-re- 
. to it: We will endeavour therefore to 
iſcover and determine both, ſo far as a Theory 
can go, beginning with that which is more ge- 
neral. 
Tis certain there were ſome Qualities. and 
Conditions of Paradiſe that were not meerly to- 
pical, but common to all the reſt of the Earth 


at that Time; and theſe we muſt conſider in 


the firſt Place, examine what they were, and 
upon what they depended. Hiſtory, both Sa- 
cred and Profane, muſt tell us what they were, 
and our Theory muſt ſhew us upon what Cauſe: 
they depended. I had once, I confeſs, propos'd 
to myſelf another Method, independent upon 
Hiſtory or Effects; I thought to have continued 
the Deſcription of the Primitive or antediluvian 
Earth ſrom the Contemplation of its Cauſes only, 
and then left it to the Judgment of others to 
determine, whether that was not the Earth 
where the Golden Age was paſt, and/ where 
Paradiſe ſtood. For I had obſerv'd three Con- 
ditions or Characters of it, which I thought 
were ſufficient to anſwer all that we knew con- 
cerning that firſt State of Things, viz. The Re- 
gularity of its Surface ; The Situation or Poſture 
of its Body to the dun; and the Figure of it : From 
theſe three general Cauſes I thought might be de- 
duced all the chief Differences of that Earth from 
the preſent, and particularly thoſe that pagd | it 
more capable of being Paradiſiacal. 
Bur upon ſecond Thoughts I judg'd it more 
uſeful and expedient to lay aſide the Cauſes at 
preſent, and Rein with 5 Effects, that we 
might 
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might have ſome ſenſible Matter to work upon. 
Bare Ideas of Things are look'd upon as roman- 


tic till Effects be propos'd, whereof they are 


to give an Account ; "Tis that makes us value 
the Cauſes when Neceſſity puts us upon Enquiry 
after them; and the Reaſons of Things are very 
acceptable, when they eaſe the Mind, anxious 
and at a Loſs how to underſtand Nature without 
their Help. We will therefore, without more 
ado, premiſe thoſe Things that have been taken 
Notice of as extraordinary and peculiar to the 


firſt Ages of the World, and to Paradiſe, and 


which neither do, nor can, obtain in the preſent 
Earth; whereof the firſt is a perpetual Spring 
or Equinox; the ſecond, the Longævity of: Am- 
mals; and the third, their Production out of the 


Earth, and the great Fertility of the Soil in all 


other Things. 
TuksR Difficulties guard the way to „e 1 
like the flaming Sword, and muſt be remov'd 
before we can enter; theſe are general Prelimi- 
naties which we muſt explain before we proceed 
to enquire after the particular Place of this Gar- 
den of Pleaſure. The Ancients have taken No- 
tice of all theſe in the firſt Ages of the World, 
or in their golden Age, as they call it; and 1 do 
not doubt but what they aſcribe to the golden 
Age, was more remarkably true of Paraaiſe ; 
yet was not ſo peculiar to it, but that it did in 


a good Meaſure extend to other Parts of the 


Earth at that Time, And 'tis manifeſt that their 


golden Age was contemporary with our Para- 


4 iſe; for they make it begin immediately after 


the Production and Inhabitation of the Earth 
(which they, as well as Mz/es, raiſe from the 


Gn, 
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Chaos) and to degenerate by degrees till the 


Deluge; when the World ended, and begun 


again. 

f Trar this Parallel may the better appear, we 
may obſerve, that as we ſay that the whole 
Earth was, in ſome Senſe, Paradiſiacal in the 
firſt Ages of the World, and that there was, be- 
ſides, one Region or Portion of it that was pe- 
culiarly ſo, and bore the Denomination of Pa- 
radiſe; ſo the Ancients, beſide their golden Age, 
which was common to all the Earth, noted ſome 
Parts of it that were more golden, it I may fo 
ſay, than the reſt, and which did more particu- 
larly anſwer to Paradiſe ; as their Elyfian Fields, 
Fortunate Iſlands, Gardens of Heſperides, Alci- 
nous, c. theſe had a double Portion of Plea- 
ſantneſs, and, befide the Advantages which they 
had common with the reſt of the Earth at that 
Time, had ſomething proper and ſingular, which 
gave them a diſtinct Conſideration and Character 
from the reſt. 

Having made this Obſervation, let us pro- 
ceed, and fee what Antiquity faith, concerning that 
firſt and Paradiſiacal State of Things, upon thoſe 
three Heads forementioned ; Firſt, that there 
was a perpetual Spring, and conſtant Serenity 
of the Air. This is often repeated by the an- 


cient Poets, in their Deſcription of the golden 
Age. 


Non alios prima creſcentis origine I Y 
Lluxiſſe dies, aliumve habuiſſe tenorem, 
Crediderim : Ver illud erat, Ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, et _ parceban fatibus Euri. 
Vi gil. 
Sucb 
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guch Days the wife Barth enjoy'd of old, 
And the calm Heavens in this ſame Tenor rowl'd : 
All the great World had then one conſtant Spring, 
No cold Eaſi- winds, ſuch as our Winters bring. 


For 1 interpret this in the ſame Senſe with 
Ovid's Verſes of the golden Age: 


Ver erat Fternum : Placidig ue tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos fa Jem? ne fares, v4 


The Spring Was Wanted and ſoft Winds that blew, 
Rais'd without Seed, N rs altuays ſevect and new. 


AND then upon x the Expiration of the pol 
Age, he lays, 4, S 


2 ler anti gu contraxit e Per eri 's, &c. 


When Jove begun to reign, he chang d the N zar, 
And for one Spring, four Seajons made appear. 


Tut Ancients ſuppos'd, that in the Reign of 
Saturn, who was an antediluvian God, as I may 
ſo call him, Time flow'd with a more even Mo- 
tion, and there was no Diverſity of Seaſons in 
the Year ; but Jupiter, they ſay, firſt introduc'd 
that, when he came to manage Affairs. This is 
expreſt after their Way, who ſeldom give any 
ſevere and philoſophical Accounts of the Changes 
of Nature. And as they ſuppos'd this perpe- 
tual Spring in the Golden Age, ſo they did allo 
in their particular Ehſiums; as I could ſhew 
- largely from their 3 if it would not mul- 
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Chaos) and to degenerate by degrees till the 
Deluge; ; when the World ended, and begun 
again. 

THAT this Parallel may the better appear, we 
may obſerve, that as we ſay that the whole 
Earth was, in ſome Senſe, Paradiſiacal in the 
firſt Ages of the World, and that there was, be- 
ſides, one Region or Portion of it that was pe- 
culiarly ſo, and bore the Denomination of Pa- 
radiſe; ſo the Ancients, befide their golden Age, 
which was common to all the Earth, noted ſome 
Parts of it that were more golden, if I may fo 
ſay, than the reſt, and which did more particu- 
larly anſwer to Paradiſe ; ; as their Efyſian Fields, 
Fortunate Iſlands, Gardens of Heſperides, Alci- 


nous, Sc. theſe had a double Portion of Plea- 


ſantneſs, and, beſide the Advantages which they 
had common with the reſt of the Earth at that 
Time, had ſomething proper and fingular, which 
gave them a diſtinct Conſideration and Character 
from the reſt. 

HavinG made this Obſervation, let us pro- 
ceed, and ſee what Antiquity faith, concerning that 


firſt and Paradiſiacal State of Things, upon thoſe 


three Heads forementioned ; Firſt, that there 


was a perpetual Spring, and conſtant Sereni 
of the Air. This is often repeated by the an- 


cient Poets, in their Deſcription of the golden 
Age. 


Non alios prima creſcentis origine mundi 
Illuxifſe dies, aliumve habuiſſe tenorem, 
Crediderim : Ver illud erat, Ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, et hybernis parcebant fatibus Euri. 
Virgil. 
Such 
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Such Days the now-born Barth enjoy'd of old, 

Aud the calm Heavens in this ſame Tenor rotel d: 
All the great World had then one conſtant Spring, 
No cold Eajt-winds, ſuch as our Winters bring. 


Fox | interpret this in the ſame Senſe with 
Ovid's Verſes of the golden Age 


Par erat Aternum: Placidi gue lepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zepbyri natos fine ſemine flares. 


The Spring was conſtant, and ſoft Winds that blew, 
Rais'd without Seed, Flow'rs altoays ſivect and new. 


Ann then upon the Expiration of the golden 
Age, he ſays, - | . | 
Jupiter antigui contraxit tempora Verts,, &c. 


When Jove begun to ret on, he chang'd the 1 ear, 
And for one Spring, four Seajons mage appear. 


Tu Ancients ſuppos'd, that in the Reign of 


Saturn, who was an antediluvian God, as I may 


ſo call him, Time flow'd with a more even Mo- 
tion, and there was no Diverſity of Seaſons in 


the Year ; but Jupiter, they ſay, firſt introduc'd 


that, when he came to manage Affairs. This is 


expreſt after their Way, who ſeldom give any 


ſevere and philoſophical Accounts of the Changes 
of Nature. And as they ſuppos'd this perpe- 
tual Spring in the Golden Age, fo they did alſo 
in their particular Ehyſiums; as I could ſhew 
largely from their Authors, if it would not mul- 


tiply 
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tiply Citations too much. Tis true, their Eh. 
ſums reſpected the new Heavens, and new Earth 
to come, rather than the paſt; but they are both 
fram'd upon the lame Model, and have common 
Properties. 

Tre Chriſtian Authory have no leſs celebra- 


ted the perpetual Spring and Serenity of the 


Heavens in Paradiſe; ſuch Expreſſions or Del. 
criptions you will find in Tuſtin Martyr, S. Ba. 
fil, Damaſcen, Ifidore Hiſpalenfis, De Grat. prim, 
hom. and others, inſomuch that Bellar mine, I re- 
member, reflecting upon thoſe Characters of 


| Paradiſe, which many of the Fathers have given 


in theſe Reſpects, faith, Such Things could not 
be, unleſs the Sun had then another Courſe from 
what he hath now; or which is more eaſy, the 
Earth another Situation. Which Conjecture will 
hereafter appear to have been well grounded. In 
the mean Time, let us ſee the Chriſtian Poetry 


upon this Subject, as we have ſeen the Roman 


upon the other. Alcimus Avitus hath thus de- 
ſcrib'd Paradiſe in his Notes upon Genęſis: 


Non hic alterni ſuccedit temporis unquam 
Bruma, nec eſti redeunt poſt frigora Soles ; 
Hic Ver aſſiduum Cel clementia ſervat, \ 
Turbidus Auſter abeft, ſemperque ſub aere ſuds 
Nubila diffugiunt, jugi ceſſura ſereno. 

Nee poſcit Natura loci, quos non habet, cod; 
Sed contenta ſuo dotantur germina rore. 
Perperuo viret omne ſolum, terraque benignæ 


Blanda nitet facies : Stant ſemper collibus herbs, 
| 15; 4p _ Fe. 
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No Change of Seaſons or Bxceſs Was W | 
No Winter chill d, nor Summer ſcorch'd the Air, 
But with a conflant Spring, Nature was freſh 
[and fair, J 
Rough Winds or Rains that Region never knew, 
Water d with Rivers and the Morning Dew; 
De Heav'ns 1 ll _ the Fields flill green and 
ay 
No Clouds above, nor on the Earth decay ; 152 
Trees kept their Leaves and Verdare all the 2. ear, 
And Fruits were never out of Seaſon there. 


And as the Chriſtian Authors, ſo likowida the 
Jewiſh have ſpoken of Paradiſe i in the ſame man- 


ner; they tell us alſo that the Days there were 


always of the fame Length throughout the whole 


| Year; and that made them fancy Paradiſe to 


lie under the Equinoctial; as we ſhall ſee in its 
due Place. Tis true, we do not find theſe 
Things mention d expreſly in the Sacred Wri- 
tings, but the Effects that flow'd from them are 
recorded there, and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
Providence to have foreſeen, that when thoſe 


Effects came to be ſcan'd and narrowly look d 


into, they would lead us to a Diſcovery of the 


Cauſes, and particularly of this great and gene- 


Equinox and Unity of 


ral Cauſe, that perpetual | 
The Lon- 


deaſons in the Year, till the Deluge. 


gevity of the Antediluvians cannot be explain'd 
upon any other Suppoſition, as we ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſhew hereafter; and that you know 
is recorded carefully in Scripture : As alſo that 
| there was no Rainbow before the Flood ; which 


goes upon the ſame Ground, that there was no 
Variety 
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Variety of Seaſons, nor any Rain: And this by 
many is thought to be underſtood by A Yo, | 
Words, Gen. ii. 5. 6. which he ſpeaks of the 
firſt and Paradiſiacal Earth. Laſtly, Seeing the 


Earth then brought forth the Principles of Life 


and all living — (Man excepted) accord- 
ing to Moſes, Gen. i. 24. we muſt ſuppoſe that 
the State of the Heavens was ſuch as favour'd 
theſe Conceptions and Births, which could not 
poſſibly be brought to PerfaRion, as the Seaſons 


of the Year are it preſent. The firſt time that 


we have mention made in Scripture of 23 
and Winter, and the Differences of Seaſons, i 
at the ending of the Deluge, Gen. viii. 2 2. Ber 


ferward all the Days of the Earth, Seed time and 


Harveſt, Heat and 0 Summer and Wi inter, Day 
and Night ſhall not ceaſe. Tis true theſe Words 


are 10 ey that they may be underſtood either 


of a new Courſe of Nature then inſtituted, or of 
an old one reſtor'd ; but ſeeing it doth appear 
from other Arguments and Conſiderations, that 
there was at that Time a new Courſe of Nature 
conſtituted, it is more reaſonable to interpret the 
Words in that Senſe; which, as it is agreeable 
to Truth, according to Reaſon and Antiquity; 
ſo it renders that Remark of Maſes of far greater 
Importance, if it be underſtood as an Indica- 
tion of a new Order then fettled in Nature, 
which ſhould continue henceforwards ſo long as 
the Earth endur'd. Nor do I at alt wonder 
that ſuch things ſhould not be expreſly and po- 
ſitively declar'd in Scripture; for Natural Myſte- 
ries in the Holy Writings, as well as Propheti- 
cal, are many times, on ſet Purpoſe, incom- 
pleatly deliver'd, ſo as to awaken and excite our 


Thoughts 
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Thoughts rather than fully reſolve them : This 


being often more ſuitable to the Deſigns of Pro- 


vidence in the Government of the World. But 
thus much for this firſt common or general Cha- 


rater of the Golden Age, and of Paradiſe, a 


perpetual Serenity and perpetual Equinox. 

TE ſecond Character is the Longevity of 
Men, and, as 1s probable, of all other Animals 
in Proportion. This, methinks, is as ſtrange 
and ſurpriſing as the other, and I know no Dif- 
ference betwixt the Antediluvian World and the 
preſent, ſo apt to affect us, if we reflect upon 
it, as this wonderful Diſproportion in the Ages 
of Men ; our Forefathers and their Poſterity : 


| They liv'd ſeven, eight, nine hundred Years and 


upwards, and 'tis a wonder now if a Man live 


| to one hundred. Our Oaks do not laſt ſo long 


as their Bodies did ; Stone and Iron would ſcarce 
outwear them. And this Property of the firſt 
Ages, or their Inhabitants, how ſtrange ſoever, 


is well atteſted, and beyond all Exception, hav- 


ing the joint Conſent of Sacred and Profane Hi- 
ſtory, The Scripture ſets down the preciſe Age 
of a Series of Antediluvian Patriarchs, and by 
that meaſures the Time from the beginning of 
the World to the Deluge; ſo as all Sacred Chro- 
nology ſtands upon that Bottom. Yet I know 
ſome have thought this ſo improbable and incon- 
gruous a Thing, that to ſave the Credit of Moſes 


| and the Sacred Hiſtory, they interpret theſe 
| Years of Lunar Years or Months; and ſo the 
| Apes of theſe Patriarchs are reduc'd to much 
what the ſame meaſure with the common Life 


of Man at this Time. It may be obſerv'd in 
this, as in many other Inſtances, that for want 


of 
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1 of a Theory to make Things credible and intel. 
14 ligible, Men of Wit and Parts have often de. 
Fi preſt the Senſe of Scripture; and that not out 
11! of any IIl-will to Scripture or Religion, but be- 
14 cauſe they could not otherwiſe, upon the Stock 
1 of their Notions, give themſelves a rational Ac- 
bf count of Things recorded there. But I hope 
17 when we come to explain the Cauſes of this 
44 Longevity, we ſhall ſhew that it is altogether 
1 as ſtrange a Thing that Men ſhould have ſuch 
1 ſhort Lives as they have now, as that they had 
[ ſuch long Lives in the firſt Ages of the World, 
1 In the mean time there are a great many colla- 
. teral Reaſons to aſſure us that Lunar Years can- 
5 not be here underſtood by Moſes, for all Anti- 
11/8 gauity gives the ſame 3 of thoſe firſt Ages 
li of the-World, and of the firſt Men, that they 
li were extreamly long-livd. We meet with it 


generally in the Deſcription of the Golden Age; 
and not only ſo, but in their Topical Paradiſe: 
alſo they always ſuppos'd a great Vivacity or 
Longevity in thoſe that enjoy'd them. And Je. 
fephus, ſpeaking upon this Subject, Book I. C. iv. 
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̃ Few. Ant. faith, the Authors of all the learned 
Wy Nations, Greeks, or Barbarians, bare witneſs to 
1 Maſes s Doctrine in this Particular. And in the 
„ Moſaical Hiſtory itſelf, there are ſeveral Circum- 
E ſtances and Marks that diſcover plainly, that the 


Vears of the Patriarchs cannot be underſtood of 
Lunar Years; as we ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew 
3 in another Place, We proceed in the mean time 
; to the third and laſt Character, The extraordi- 
nary Fertility of the Soil, and the Production of 
Animals out of the new made Earth, 


Tun 
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TIE firſt part of this Character is unqueſtion- 
able; all Antiquity ſpeaks of the Plenty of the 


Golden Age, and of their Paradiſes, whether 


Chriſtian or Heathen. The Fruits of the Earth 
were at firſt ſpontaneous, and the Ground, with- 
out being torn and tormented, ſatisfied the Wants | 
or Deſires of Man. When Nature was freſh 
and full, all Things flow'd from her more eafily 
and more pure, like the firſt running of the 
Grape, or the Honey-comb ; but now ſhe muſt - 


be preſt and ſqueez'd, and her Productions taſte 


more of the Earth . of Bitterneſs. The ancient 


Poets have often pleaſed themſelves in making 


Deſcriptions of this happy State, and in admi- 


ring the Riches and Liberality of Nature at that 


Time; but we need not tranſcribe their Poetry 
here, ſeeing this Point is not, I think, conte- 


ſted by any. The ſecond Part of this Character, 


concerning the ſpontaneous Origin of living 
Creatures out of that firſt Earth, is not ſo un- 


queſtionable; and as to Man, Moſes plainly 1 im- 


plies, that there was a particular Action or Mi- 


niſtry of Providence in the Formation of his 


Body; but as to other Animals, he ſeems to 
ſuppoſe that the Earth brought them forth as it 
did Herbs and Plants. (Gen. i. 24. compar'd 
with the 11th Verſe.) And the Truth is, there 
is no ſuch great Difference betwixt Vegetable 
and Animal Eggs, or betwixt the Seeds out of 
which Plants riſe, and the Eggs out of which 
ail Animals rife, but that we may conceive 
the one as well as the other in the firft Earth; 

and as ſome Warmth and Influence from the 
Sun is required for the Vegetation of Seeds, ſo 
that Influence or Impregnation, which is neceſ- 
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ſary to make Animal Eggs fruitful, was impu- 
ted by the Ancients to the Ather, or to an ac- 
tive and pure Element which had the fame 
Effect upon our great Mother the Earth, as 
the Irradiation of the Male hath upon the F e- 
male's Eggs. | 


Tum Pater Omnipotens fecundus imbribus Ather 
Conjugis in gremium late deſcendit. 


In fruitful Showers of ther Jove did gh de 
Into the Beſom of his zoyful Bride. 


'T1s true, this Opinion of the ſpontaneous 
Origin of Animals in the firſt Earth hath lain 
under ſome Odium, becauſe it was commonly 
reckon d to be FEprcurus's Opinion peculiarly; 
and he extended it not only to all Brute Crea- 
tures, but to Mankind alſo, whom he ſuppoſed 
to grow out of the Earth in great Numbers, in 
ſeveral Parts and Countries, like other Animals; 
which 1s a Notion contrary to the Sacred Wri- 
tings ; for they declare, that all Mankind, though 
diffus'd now through the ſeveral Parts and Re- 


gions of the Earth, roſe at firſt from one Head 


or ſingle Man or Woman; which is a Conclu- 
ſion of great Importance, and that could not, I 
think, by the Light of Nature, have ever been 
diſcover'd. And this makes the Epicurean Opi- 
nion the more improbable, for why ſhould two 
riſe only, if they ſprung from the Earth? Or 
how could they riſe in their full Growth and 
Perfection, as Adam and Eve did? But as for 
the Opinion of Animals riſing out of the Earth 
at firſt, that was not at all peculiar to Epicurus; 
the Socks were of the flame Mind, and the 
Pytha- 


u- 
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Pythagoreans and the Egyptians, and I think, all 
that ſuppos'd the Earth to riſe from a Chaos, 
Neither do I know any Harm in that Opinion, 


if duly limited and ſtated ; for what Inconveni- 


ence is it, or what Diminution of Providence, 
that there ſhould be the Principles of Life, as 
well as the Principles of Vegetation, in the new 
Earth? And unleſs you ſuppoſe all the firſt Ani- 
mals, as well as the firſt Man, to have been 
made at one Stroke, in their full Growth and 
Perfection, which we have neither Reaſon nor 


Authority ſufficient to believe ; if they were made 
young, little, and weak, as they come now in- 


to the World, there ſeems to be no Way for 
their Production more proper, and decorous, than 


| that they ſhould ſpring from their great Mother 
the Earth. Laſtly, confidering the innumerable 
| little Creatures that are upon the Earth, Inſects 


and creeping Things; and that theſe were not 
created out of nothing, but form'd out of the 


Ground; I think that an Office moſt proper for 


Nature, that can ſet ſo many Hands to work at 
once ; and that hath Hands fit for all thoſe little 


| Operations or Manufactures, how ſmall ſoever, 


that would leſs become the Dignity of Superior 


| Agents, | 


Tuus much for the Preliminaries, or three 


general Characters of Paradiſe, which were com- 


mon to it with the reſt of the Primæval Earth; 
and were the chief Ingredients of the Golden 
Age, ſo much celebrated by the Ancients, I 


know there were ſeveral other Differences be- 


twixt that Earth and this; but theſe are the Ori- 


ginal; and ſuch as are not neceſſary to be pre- 
| mis'd for the general Explication of Paradiſe, we 


Q 2 treſerve 
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N reſerve for another Place. We may in the mean 

Time obſerve, how prepoſterouſly they go to 
[i work, that ſet themſelves immediately to find 
1 out ſome pleaſant Place of the Earth to fix Pa- 
4 radiſe in, before they have confider'd, or laid 
17 any Grounds, to explain the general Conditions 
1 of it, whereloever it was. Theſe muſt be firſt 
1:88 known and determin'd, and we muſt take our 
1 Aim and Directions from theſe, how to proceed 
ll | further in our Enquiries after it; otherwiſe we 
9 ſail without a Compaſs, or ſeek a Port and know 
1 not which Way it lies. And as we ſhould think 
mim a very un{kilful Pilot that ſought a Place in 
1 the new World, or America, that really was in 

1 the old; ſo they commit no leſs an Error, that 
11 ſeek Paradiſe in the preſent Earth, as now con- 
1 ſitituted, which could only belong to the former, 
and to the State of the firſt World: As will ap— 


pear more plainly in the following Chapter. 


n It 


The great Change of the World fince the Flood fron 
what it was in the firſt Ages. The Earth under 
1s preſent Form could not be Paradiſiacal, nr 


any Part of it. 
"n HE Scheme of this World paſſeth away, faith 
[i an Holy Author: The Mode and Form 
11 both of the Natural and Civil World changeth 
Wt: Continually more or leſs, but moſt remarkable 
100 at certain Periods, when all Nature puts on ano- 
wi ther Face; as it will do at the Conflagration, and 
1 hath done already from the Time of the De— 


1 
N 


. luge. We may imagine how different a Pro- 
11 
i 
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ſpect the firſt World would make from what we 


ſee now in the preſent State of Things, if we 
confider only thoſe Generals, by which we have 
deſcrib'd it in the foregoing Chapter, and what 
their Influence would be upon Mankind and the 
reſt of Nature. For every new State of Nature 
doth introduce a new Civil Order, and a new 


Face and Oeconomy of Human Affairs: And I 


am apt to think, that fome two Planets, that 
are under the ſame State or Period, do not ſo 
much differ from one another, as the ſame Pla- 
net doth from itſelf in different Periods of its 
Duration. We do not ſeem to inhabit the ſame 
World that our firſt Fore-fathers did, nor ſcarce }. 
to be the ſame Race of Men. Our Life now 1s 
ſo ſhort and vain, as if we came into the World 
only to fee it and leave it; by that Time we be- 
gin to underſtand ourſelves a little, and to know 
where we are, and how to act our Part, we 
muſt leave the Stage, and give Place to others as 
meer Novices as we were ourſelves at our firſt 
Entrance. And this ſhort Life is employ'd in a 


| great Meaſure to preſerve ourſelves from Neceſ- 


lity, or Diſeaſes, or Injuries of the Air, or other 


Inconveniences; to make one Man eaſy, ten 


| muſt work and do Drudgery ; the Body takes up 


ſo much Time, we have little Leiſure for Con- 
templation, or to cultivate the Mind. The 
Earth doth not yield us Food, but with much 
Labour and Induſtry ; and what was her free- 
will Offering before, or an eaſy Liberality, can 
ſcarce now be extorted from her. Neither are 
the Heavens more favourable, ſometimes in one 
Extream, ſometimes in another ; the Air often 
impure or infectious, and, for a great Part of the 


ST: | Year 
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Year, Nature herſelf ſeems to be ſick or dead, 
To this Vanity the external Creation is made 
ſubject as well as Mankind, and ſo muſt con- 
tinue till the Reſtitution of all Things. 

Can we imagine, in thoſe happy Times and 
Places we are treating of, that Things ſtood in 
this ſame Poſture? Are theſe the Fruits of the 
golden Age and of Paradiſe, or conſiſtent with 
their Happineſs? And the Remedies of theſe 
Evils mult be ſo univerſal, you cannot give them 
to one Place or Region of the Earth, but all 
mult participate: For theſe are Things that flow 
from the Courſe of the Heavens, or ſuch gene- 
ral Cauſes, as extend at once to all Nature. If 
there was a perpetual Spring and perpetual Equi- 
nox in Paradiſe, there was at the ſame Time a 
perpetual Equinox all the Earth over; unleſs you 
place Paradiſe in the Middle of the Torrid Zone, 
So allo the long Lives of the Antediluvians was 
an univerſal Effect, and muſt have had an uni- 
verſal Cauſe. Tis true, in ſome ſingle Parts or 
Regions of the preſent Earth, the Inhabitants 
live generally longer than in others, but do not 
approach in any Meaſure the Age of their ante- 
diluvian Forefathers ; and that Degree of Lon- 
gevity which they have above the reſt, they owe 
to the Calmneſs and Tranquillity of their Hea- 
vens and Air; which is but an imperfect Parti- 
Cipation of that Cauſe which was once univer- 
ſal, and had its Effect throughout the whole 
Earth. And as to the Fertility of this Earth, 
though in ſome Spots it be eminently more fruit- 
ful than in others, and more delicious; yet that 
of the firſt Earth was a Fertility of another kind, 
being ſpontaneous, and extending to the Pro- 


duction 
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duction of Animals, which cannot be without 


ga favourable Concourſe from the Heavens alſo. 


Txvs much in general; we will now go over 
thoſe three fore-mention'd Characters more di- 
ſtinctly, to ſhew, by their Unſuitableneſs to the 
preſent State of Nature, that neither the whole 
Earth, as it is now, nor any Part of it, could 
be Paradiſiacal. The perpetual Spring, which 
belong'd to the golden Age, and to Paradiſe, is 
an Happineſs this preſent Earth cannot pretend 
to, nor is capable of, unleſs we could transfer 
the Sun from the Ecliptick to the Equator, or, 
which is as eaſy, perſuade the Earth to change 
its Poſture to the Sun. If Archimedes had found 
a Place to plant his Machines in for removing 
of the Earth, all that I ſhould have deſir'd of 
him, would have been only to have given it an 
Heave at one End, and ſet it a little to rights 


again with the Sun, that we might have enjoy'd 


the Comfort of a perpetual Spring, which we 
have loft by its Diſlocation ever ſince the Deluge. 
And there being nothing more indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to a Paradiſacal State than this Unity 
and Equality of Seaſons, where that cannot be, 


tis in vain to ſeek for the reſt of Paradiſe. 


Tur ſpontaneous Fruitfulneſs of the Ground 


was a Thing peculiar to the Primigenial Soil, 


which was ſo temper'd, as made it more Luxu- 
riant at that Time than it could ever be after- 
wards; and as that rich Temperament was 


ſpent, ſo by Degrees it grew leſs fertile. The 
Origin or Production of Animals out of the 
Earth depended not only upon this vital Conſti- 


tution of the Soil at firſt, but alſo upon ſuch a 
Poſture and Aſpect of the Heavens, as favour'd, 
"GU. or 
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or at leaſt permitted Nature, to make her beſt 


Works out of this prepar'd Matter, and better 
than could be made in that Manner after the 
Flood. Noah, we ſee, had Orders given him to 
preſerye the Races of living Creatures in his Ark, 
when the old World was deſtroy'd; which is an 
Argument to me, that Providence forefaw that 
the Earth would not be capable to produce them 
under its new Form; and that, not only for 


want of Fitneſs in the Soil, but becauſe of the 


Diverſity of Seaſons which were then to take 
Place, whereby Nature would be diſturb'd in her 
Work, and the Subject to be wrought upon 
would not continue long enough in the ſame due 
Temper. But this Part of the ſecond Chara- 
cter, concerning the Original of Animals, de- 
ſerves to be further examin'd and explain'd, 


Tre firſt Principles of Life muſt be tender 


and ductile, that they may yield to all the Mo- 


tions and gentle Touches of Nature; otherwiſe 


it is not poſſible, that they ſhould be wrought 
with that Curiofity, and drawn into all thoſe 


little fine Threads and Textures, that we fee and 


admire in ſome Parts of the Bodies of Animals. 
And as the Matter muſt be ſo conſtituted at firſt, 
ſo it muſt be kept in a due Temper till the 
Work be finiſh'd, without any. Exceſs of Heat 
or Cold ; and accordingly we ſee that Nature 
hath made Proviſion in all Sorts of Creatures 
whether Oviparous or Viviparous, that the firſt 
Rudiments of Life ſhould be preſerv'd from all 


Injuries of the Air, and kept in a moderate 
Warmth. Eggs are enclos'd in a Shell, or Film, 


and mult be cheriſhed with an equal gentle Heat, 
to begin Formation and continue it, otherwiſe 


the 
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the Work miſcarries : And in Viviparous Crea- 
tures, the Materials of Life are ſafely lodg'd in 
the Female s Womb, and conſerv'd in a fit Tem- 
erature 'twixt Heat and Cold, while the Cauſes 
that Providence hath employ d are buſy at Work, 
faſhioning and placing and joining the Parts in 
that due Order which ſo wonderful a F abrick 
requires. 
LET us now compare net Things with the 
Birth of Animals in the new-made World, when 
they firſt roſe out of the Earth, to ſee what Pro- 
vifion could be made there for their Safety and 
Nouriſhment, while they were a making, and 
when newly made; and though we take all Ad- 
vantages We Can, nnd ſuppoſe both the Heavens 
and the Earth favourable, a fit Soil and a warm 
and conſtant Temper of the Air, all will be little 
enough to make this Way of Production feaſible 
or probable. But if we ſuppoſe there was then 
the ſame Inconſtancy of the Heavens that is now, 
the ſame Viciſſitude of Seaſons, and the ſame In- 
equality of Heat and Cold, I do not think it at all 
poilible that they could be fo form d , or, being new 
torm'd, preferv'd and nouriſh'd. Tis true, ſome 
little Creatures that are of ſhort Diſpatch in their 
Formation, and find Nouriſhment enough where- 
ſoever they are bred, might be produc'd and 
brought to Perfection in this Way, notwithſtand- 
ing any Inequality of Seaſons; becauſe they are 
made all at a Heat, as I may ſo ſay, begun and 
ended within the Compaſs of one Seaſon, But 
the great Queſtion is, concerning the more per- 
tc kinds of Animals, that require a long Stay 
in the Womb, to make them capable to ſuſtain 


and nouriſh themſelves when thy firſt come in- 


_ 
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to the World. Such Animals, being big ang 
ftrong, muſt have a pretty Hardneſs in their 
Bones, and Force and Firmneſs in their Muſcles 
and Joints, before they can bear their own 
Weight, and exerciſe the common Motions of 
their Body: And accordingly we fee Nature hath 
ordain'd for theſe a longer Time of Geſtation, 
that their Limbs and Members might have Time 
to acquire Strength and Solidity. Beſides, the 
young ones of theſe Animals have commonly 


the Mitk of the Dam to nouriſh them after they 


are brought forth, which is a very proper Nou— 
riſhment, and like to that which they had be- 
fore in the Womb; and by this Means their Sto- 
machs are prepar d by Degrees for coarſer Food; 
whereas our Terrigenous Animals muſt have been 
wean'd as ſoon as they were born, or as ſoon as 
they were ſeparated from their Mother the Earth, 
and therefore muſt be allow'd a longer Time of 
continuing there. 8 | 
THESE Things being conſider'd, we cannot 
in Reaſon but ſuppoſe, that theſe Terrigenous 
Animals were as long, or longer, a perfecting, 
than our Viviparous, and were not ſeparated 
from the Body of the Earth for ten, twelve, 
eighteen, or more Months, according as their 
Nature was; and ſeeing in this Space of Time 
they muſt have ſuffer'd, upon the common Hy- 
pothefis, all Viciſſitudes and Variety of Seaſons, 
and great Exceſſes of Heat and Cold, which are 
Things incompatible with the tender Principles 
of Life, and the Formation of living Creatures, 
as we have ſhewn before; we may reaſonably 
and ſafely conchude, that Nature had not, when 
the World began, the fame: Courſe ſhe hath 
| now, 
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now, or that the Earth was not then in its pre- 
ſent Poſture and Conſtitution: Seeing, J ſay, 
theſe firſt ſpontaneous Births, which both the 
Holy Writ, Reaſon and Antiquity ſeem to al- 
low, could not be finiſh'd and brought to Ma- 
turity, nor afterwards preſerv'd and nouriſh'd, 
upon any other Suppoſition. 8 
LoNGEVITY is the laſt Character to be con- 
ſider d, and as inconſiſtent with the preſent State 
of the Earth as any other. There are many 
Things in the Story of the firſt Ages that ſeem 
ſtrange, but nothing fo Prodigy- like as the long 
Lives of thoſe Men; that their Houſes of Clay 
ſhould ſtand eight or nine hundred Years and 
upwards, and thoſe we build of the hardeſt 
Stone, or Marble, will not now laſt ſo long. 
This hath excited the Curioſity of ingenious 
and learned Men in all Ages, to enquire after 
the poſſible Cauſes of that Longevity ; and if it 
had been always in Conjunction with Innocency 
of Life and Manners, and expir'd when that ex- 
pir'd, we might have thought it ſome peculiar 
Bleſſing or Reward attending that; but it was 
common to good and bad, and laſted till the 
Deluge, whereas Mankind was degenerate long 
before, Amongſt Natural Cauſes, ſome have 
imputed it to the Sobriety and Simplicity of their 
Diet and manner of Living in thoſe Days, that 
they eat no Fleſh, and had not all thoſe Provo- 
cations to Gluttony, which Wit and Vice have 
ſince invented. This might have ſome Effect, 
but not poſſibly to that Degree and Meaſure that 
we ſpeak of. There are many monaſtical Per- 


ſons now, that live abſtemiouſly all their Lives, 


and yet they think an hundred Years a very great 
| " Age 
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Age amongſt them. Others have imputed. it to | 


the Excellency of their Fruits, and ſome un- 
known Virtue in their Herbs and Plants in thoſe 
Days; but they may as well ſay nothing, as fay 
that which can neither be prov 'd nor underſtood, 
It could not be either the Quantity or Quality 
of their Food that was the Cauſe of their long 
Lives, for the Earth was ſaid to be curſt long 
before the Deiuge, and probably by that Time 
was more barren and juiceleſs (for the 'genera- 
lity) than ours is now; yet we do not ſee that 
their Longevity decreas'd at all, from the Begin- 
ning of the World to the Flood. Methuſalah 
was Noah's Grandfather, but one entire Remove 
from the Deluge, and he liv'd longer than any 
of his Fore-fathers. That Food that will nou- 
riſh the Parts, and keep us in Health, is alſo 
capable to keep us in long Life, if there be no 
Impediments otherwiſe; for to continue Health 
is to continue Life; as that Fewel that is fit to 
raiſe and nouriſh a Flame, will preſerve it as 
long as you pleaſe, if you add freſh Fewel, and 
no external Cauſes hinder : Neither do we ob- 
ſerve that in thoſe Parts of the preſent Earth, 
where People live longer than in others, that 
there is any Thing extraordinary in their Food; 
but that the Difference is chiefly from the Air 
and the Temperateneſs of the Heavens; and if the 
Antediluvians had not enjoy'd that Advantage in 
a peculiar manner, and differently from what 
any Parts of the Ear th do now, they would never 
have ſeen ſeven, eight, or nine hundred Years 
go over their Heads, though they had been nou- 


riſh'd with Ne#ar and Ambroſia, 
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OTHERS have thought that hes Lives of 
thoſe Men of the old World proceeded from 
the Strength of their Stamina, or firſt Princi- 
ples of their Bodies; which if they were now 
as ſtrong in us, they think we ſhould ſtill live as 
long as they did. This could not be the ſole 
ind adequate Cauſe of their Longevity, as will 
appear both from Hiſtory and Reaſon. Shem, 
who was born before the Flood, and had in his 
Body all the Virtue of the erding Stamina 
and Conſtitution, fell three hundred Vears ſhort 
of the Age of his Fore-fathers, becauſe the 
greateſt Part of his Life was paſt after the Flood. 
That their Stamina were ſtronger than ours are, 
I am very ready to believe, and that their Bodies 


were greater ; and any Race of ſtrong Men, living 
long in Health, would have Children of a pro- 


portionable ſtrong Conſtitution with themſelves ; 
but then the Queſtion is, how was this inter- 
rupted ? We that are their Poſterity, why do not 
we inherit their long Lives? How was this Con- 
ſtitution broken at the Deluge, and how did the 
Stamina fail fo faſt when that came? Why was 
there ſo great a Criſis then and Turn of Life, or 
why was that the Period of their Strength ? 

We ſee this Longevity ſunk half in half im- 
mediately after the Flood, and after that it ſunk 
by gentler Degrees, but was ſtill in Motion and 
Declenſion till it was fixt at length before Da- 
vid's Time, Pſal. xc. 10. (called a Pſalm of 


| Moſes,) in that which hath been the common 
Standard of Man's Age ever ſince: As when 
ſome excellent Fruit is tranſplanted into a worſe 


Climate and Soil, it degenerates continually till 


it comes to ſuch a Degree. of Meanneſs as ſuits 


that 
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that Air and Soil, and then it ſtands. That the 


Age of Man did not fall all on a ſudden from 


the Antediluvian Meaſure to the preſent, I im- 
pute it to the remaining Stamina of thoſe firſt 
Ages, and the Strength of that priſtine Conſti- 
tution which could not wear off but by Degrees. 
We ſee the Blacks do not quit their Complexion 
immediately, by removing into another Climate, 
but their Poſterity changeth by little and little, 
and after ſome Generations they become alto- 
gether like the People of the Country where 
they are. Thus by the Change of Nature that 
happen'd at the Flood, the unhappy Influence 
of the Air and unequal Seaſons, weaken'd by 
Degrees the innate Strength of their Bodies, and 
. the Vigour of their Parts, which would have 
been capable to have laſted ſeveral more hun- 
dreds of Years, if the Heavens had continued 
their Courſe as formerly, or the Earth its Pofi- 
tion. To conclude this Particular, if any think 
that the Antediluvian Longevity proceeded only 
from the Stamina, or the meer Strength of their 
Bodies, and would have been ſo under any Con- 
ſtitution of the Heavens, let them reſolve them- 
ſelves theſe Queſtions: Firſt, Why theſe Sta- 
mina, or this Strength of Conſtitution fail'd? 
Secondly, Why did it fail ſo much and ſo te- 
markably at the Deluge? Thirdly, Why in ſuch 
Proportions as it hath done ſince the Deluge! 
And laſtly, Why it hath ſtood ſo long im- 
moveable, and without any further Diminution! 
Within the Compaſs of five hundred Years they 
ſunk from nine hundred to ninety; and in the 
Compaſs of more than three thouſand Years 
ſince, they have not ſunk ten Years, or ſcarce 

any 
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any thing at all. Who conſiders the Reaſons of 
theſe Things, and the true Reſolution of theſe 
Queſtions, will be ſatisfied, that to underſtand 
the Cauſes of that Longevity, ſomething more 
muſt be conſider'd than the Make and Strength 
of their Bodies; which though they had been 
made as ſtrong as the Behemoth or Leviathan, 
could not have laſted ſo many Ages, if there had 
not been a particular Concurrence of external 
Cauſes, ſuch as the preſent State of Nature doth 
not admit of. = | 

By this ſhort Review of the three general 
Characters of Paradiſe and the Golden Age, we 
may conclude how little confiſtent they are with 
the preſent Form and Order of the Earth. Who 
can pretend to aſſign any Place or Region in this 
terraqueous Globe, Iſland or Continent, that is 
capable of theſe Conditions, or that agrees ei- 
ther with the Deſcriptions given by the ancient 
Heathens of their Paradiſes, or by the Chriſtian 
Fathers of Scripture Paradiſe ? But where then, 
will you ſay, muſt we look for it, if not upon 
this Earth ? This puts us more into Deſpair of 
inding it than ever? 'tis not above nor below, 
in the Air or in the ſubterraneous Regions; No, 
doubtleſs *twas upon the Surface of the Earth, 
but of the Primitive Earth, whoſe Form and 
Properties, as they were different from this, ſo 
they were ſuch as made it capable of being truly 
Paradifiacal, both according to the foremention- 
ed Characters, and all other Qualities, and Pri- 
 vileges reaſonably aſcrib'd to Paradiſe, 
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The Ori ginal Differences of the Primitive Eart| 
from the preſent or  poſt-diluvien. The three 
Characters of Paradiſe and the Golden Age found 
in the Primitive Earth. A particular Expli- 
cation of each Character. 


E have hitherto only perplex'd the Ar- 
gument and ourſelves, by ſhewing how 
inexplicable the State of Paradiſe is, according 
to the preſent Order of Things, and the preſent 
Condition of the Earth. We muſt now there- 
fore bring into View that Original : and Antedilu- 
vian Earth, where we pretend its Seat was, and 
ſhew it capable of all thoſe Privileges which we 
have deny'd to the preſent; in virtue of which 
Privileges, and of the Order of Nature eſta- 
blith'd there, that Primitive Earth might be 
truly Paradiſiacal, as in the Golden Age; and 
ſome Region of it might be peculiarly fo, ac. 
cording to the receiv'd Idea of Paradiſe. And 
this, I think, is all the Knowledge and Satisfac- 
tion that we can expect, or that Providence hath 
allow'd us in this Argument. 
THz Primigenial Earth, which in the fit 
Book (Chap. 5.) we rais'd from a Chaos, and 
ſet up in an habitable Form, we muſt now {ur- 
vey again with more Care, to obſerve its prin- 
cipal Differences from the preſent Earth, and 
what Influence they will have upon the Queſtion 
in Hand, Theſe Differences, as we have faid 
before, were chiefly three; the Form of it, 


which was ſmooth, even, and regular ; ; _ 
ure 
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ſture and Situation of it to the Sun, which was 
direct, and not as it is at preſent, inclin'd and 
oblique; and the Figure of it, which was more 
apparently and regularly Oval than it is now. 
From theſe three Differences flow'd a great many 
more, inferior and ſubordinate; and which had 
a conſiderable Influence upon the moral World 
at that Time, as well as the natural. But we 
will only obſerve here, their more immediate 
Effects, and that in reference to thoſe general 
Characters or Properties of the Golden Age and 
of Paradiſe, which we have inſtanc'd in, and 
whereof we are bound to give an Account by 
our Hypothefis. 3 

AnD in this reſpect 8 moſt üs of 
thoſe three Differences we mentioned, was that 
of the right Poſture and Situation of the Earth 
to the Sun; for from this immediately follow'd 
a perpetual Aquinox all the Earth over, or, if 
you will, a perpetual Spring: And that was the | 
great Thing we found wanting in the preſent 
Earth to make it Paradiſacal, or capable of be- 
ing fo. Wherefore this being now found and 
eſtabliſh'd in the Primitive Earth, the other two 
Properties of Longevity, and of ſpontancous.and 
vital Fertility, will be of more eaſy Explication. 
In the mean Time let us view a little the Rea- 
ſons and Cauſes of that eher Situation i in the 
firſt Earth., © - 

Tas Truth is, one cannot f well require a 
Reaſon of the regular Situation the Earth hn 
then, for that was moſt ſimple and natural; 
of the irregular Situation it hath now, 5 
oblique and inclin'd to the Sun or the Ecliptick : 
Whereby the Courſe of the Year is become un- 

Vol. ho R equal, 
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equal, and we are caſt into a great Diverſity of 


Seaſons. But however, ſtating the firſt aright 
with its Circumſtances, we ſhall have a better 
Proſpect upon the ſecond, and fee from what 
Cauſes, and in what Manner, it came to paſs, 
Let us therefore ſuppoſe the Earth, with the reſt 
of its fellow Planets, to be carried about the 
Sun in the Ecliptick, by the Motion of the li- 
quid Heavens; and being at that Time perfedtly 
uniform and regular, having the fame Center of 
its Magnitude and Gravity, it would by the 
Equality of its Libration neceffarily have its Axis 
Parallel to the Axis of the fame Ecliptick, both 
its Poles being equally inclin'a to the Sun. And 
this Poſture I call a right Situation, ds oppos'd 
to oblique of inclin'd; or a parallel Situation, if 
you pleaſe. Now this is a Thing that needs no 
Proof befides its own Evidence; for 'tis the im- 
mediate Reſult and common Effect of Gravity 
or Libration, that a Body, freely left to itſelf in 
a fluid: Medium, ſhould ſettle in ſuch a Poſture 
as beſt anſwers to its Gravitation ; and this firſt 
Earth whereof we ſpeak, being uniform, and 
every Way equally balanced, there was no Rea- 
ſon hy it ſhould incline at one End, more than 
at the other, towards the Sun. As if you ſhould 
ſuppofe a Ship to ſand North and South under 
the Equitsr, 10 it was equally built and equally 
ballaſted, it would not incline to one Pole of 
other, but keep its Axis parallel to the Axis of 
the Earth; but if the Ballaſt lay more at one 
End, it Would dip towards that Pole, and rife 
proportionably higher towards the other. $0 
thoſe great Ships that fail about the Sun once 1 
| Year, or once in ſo many Years, whilſt they are 
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uniformly built and equally pols'd, they keep 
ſteady and even with the Axis of their Orbit ; 


but if they loſe that Equality, and the Center of 


their Gravity change, the heavier End will in- 
cline more towards. the common Center of their 
Motion, and the 'other End will recede from it. 
So particularly the Earth, which makes one in 
that Aery Fleet, when it ſcap'd ſo narrowly from 
being ſhipwreckt in the great Deluge, was how- 
ever ſo. broken and diforder'd, that it loſt its 
equal Poſe, and thereupon the Center of its Gra- 
vity changing, one Pole became more inclin'd 


towards the Sun, and the other more remov'd 


from it, and ſo its right and parallel Situation 
which it. had before, to the Axis of the Eclip- 
tick, was chang'd into an Oblique; in which 


| ſkew Poſture it hath ſtood ever ſince, and is 


likely ſo to do for ſome Ages to come. I in- 
ſtance in this, as the moiſt obvious Caule of the 
Change of the Situation of the Earth, though, 
it may be, upon this followed a Change in its 
Magnetiſm, and that might alſo contribute to 
the ſame Effect. 
HOowERVER, this Change and Obliquity of the 
Earth's Poſture had a long Train of Conſe- 
quences depending upon it; whereof that was 
the moſt immediate, that it alter'd the Form of 
the Year, and brought in that Inequality of Sea- 
ſons, which hath ſince obtain'd; As, on the 
contrary, while the Earth was in its firſt and 
natural Poſture, in a more eaſy and regular 
Diſpoſition to the Sun, that had alſo another re- 
ſpective Train of Conſequences, whereof one of 


| the firſt, and that which we are moſt concern'd 


that it made a perpetual 


in at preſent, was, 
9 | R 2 | Equi- 
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Equinox or Spring to all the World, all the 
Parts of the Year had one and the ſame Tenor, 
Face and Temper ; there was no Winter or 
Summer, Seed-Time or Harveſt, but a conti- 
nual Temperature of the Air and Verdure of 
the Earth. And this fully anſwers the firſt and 
fundamental Character of the Golden Age and 
of Paradiſe; and what Antiquity, whether Hea- 
then or Chriſtian, hath ſpoken concerning that 
perpetual Serenity and conſtant Spring that reign'd 
there, which in the one was accounted Fahu- 
lous, and in the other Hyperbolical, we ſee to 
have been really and philoſophically true. Nor 
is there any Wonder in the Thing, the Won- 
der is rather on our Side, that the Earth ſhould 
ſtand and continue 1n that forc'd Poſture where- 
in it is now, ſpinning Yearly about an Axis, I 
mean that of the Equator, that doth not be- 
long to the Orbit of its Motion ; this, I fay, is 
more ſtrange than that it once ſtood in a Poftar 
that was ſtraight and regular; as we more juſtly 
admire the Tower at Piſa, that ſtands er6gk'd, 
than twenty other ſtreight Towers that als mch 
higher. T 
Havixd got this Foundation”: to ſtand apo, 
the reſt of our Work will go on more eaſily; 
and the two other Characters which we men- 
tion d, will not be of very difficult Explication. 
The ſpontaneous Fertility of the Earth, and its 
Production of Animals at that Time, we have 
in ſome meaſure explain'd before, ſuppoſing it 
to proceed partly from the Richneſs of the pri- 
migenial Soil, and partly from this conſtant 
Spring and Benignity of the Heavens, which 
we have now eſtabliſh 'd: Theſe were _ 
read) 
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ready tO excite Nature, and put her upon Ac- 
tion, and never to interrupt her in any of her 
Motions or Attempts. We have ſhew'd in the 
fifth Chapter of the firſt Book, how this primi- 
genial Soil was made, and of what Ingredients ; ; 
which were ſuch as compoſe the richeſt and fat- 
teſt Soil, being a light Earth mix d with unctu- 
ous Juices, and then afterwards refreſh'd and di- 
luted with the Dews of Heaven all the Year 


long, and cheriſh'd with a continual Warmth 


from the Sun. What more hopeful Beginning 
of a World than this? You will grant, I believe, 

that whatſoever degree, or whatſoever kind of 
Fruitfulneſs could be expected from a Soil and 
a Sun, might be reaſonably expected there. We 
ſee great Woods and Foreſts of Trees riſe ſpon- 
taneouſly, and that fince the Flood (for who 
can imagine that the ancient Foreſts, whereof 
ſome were ſo vaſtly great, were planted by the 
Hand of Man?) why ſhould we not then be- 
lieve that Fruit-trees and Corn roſe as ſpontane- 


_ ouſly in that firſt Earth ? That which makes 


Huſbandry and human Arts ſo neceſſary now for 


the Fruits and Productions of the Earth, is part- 


ly indeed the Decay of the Soil, but chiefly the 
Diverſity of Seaſons, whereby they oth if 
Care be not taken of them; but when there 
was neither Heat nor Cold, een nor Sum- 
mer, every Seaſon was a Seed- time to Nature, 
and every Seaſon an Harveſt. 

Tuls, it may be, you will allow as to the 
Fruits of the Earth, but that the ſame Earth ſhould 
produce Animals alſo, will not be thought ſo in- 
telligible. Since it hath been diſcover'd, that 


the firſt Materials of all Animals are Eggs, as 


R 3 . Seeds 
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Seeds are of Plants, it doth not ſeem ſo hard to 


conceive, that theſe Eggs might be in the firſt 
Earth, as well as thoſe Seeds; for there is a 
great Analogy and Similitude betwixt them; ef. 
pecially if you compare theſe Seeds firſt with 
the Eags of Inſects or Fiſhes, and then with 
the Eggs of viviparous Animals. And as for 
thoſe Juices which the Eggs of viviparous Ani- 
mals imbibe thorough their Coats from the 
Womb, they might as well imbibe them, or 
ſomething analogous to them, from a conveni- 
ently temper'd Earth, as Plant-Eggs do; and 
theſe Things being admitted, the Progreſs is 
much what the fame in Seeds as Eggs, and in 
one ſort of Eggs as in another. Tt 
'Tis true, Animal-Eggs do not ſeem to be 
fruitful of themſelves, without the Influence of 
the Male; and this is not neceflary in Plant- 
Eggs or vegetable Seeds. But neither doth it 
ſeem neceflary in all Animal Eggs, if there be 
any Animals ſponte orta, as they call them, or 
bred without Copulation. And, as we obferv'd 
before, according to the beſt Knowledge that 
we have of this Male-influence, it is reaſonable 
to believe, that it may be ſupplied by the Hea- 
vens or Mrher. The Ancients, both the Szorcks 
and Ariſtotle, have ſuppos'd that there was ſome- 
thing of an ethereal Element in the Malegeni- 
ture, from whence the Virtue of it chiefly pro- 
ceeded ; and if ſo, why may we not ſuppoſe, at 
that Time, ſome general Impreſſion or Irradia- 
tion of that purer Element to fructify the new 
made Earth? Moſes faith there was an Incuba- 
tion of the Spirit of God upon the Maſs, and with- 
out all doubt that was either to form or frudtiy 
1h 
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it, and by the Mediation of this active Principle; 
but the Ancients ſpeak more plainly with expreſs 
mention of this Arber, and of the Impregnation 
of the Earth by it, as betwixt Male and Female, 
As in the Place before cited; rt 


Tum pater omnipotens fœcundis imbribus Aither 
Cynjugis in gremium late deſcendit ; & omnes 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore fetus. 


Which Notion, I remember, St. Auſtin faith, 


De Civ. D. lib. iv. c. 10. Virgil did not take 


from the Fictions of the Poets, but out of the 
Books of the Philoſophers. Some of the gra- 
veſt Authors amongſt the Romans have reported, 


| that this Virtue hath been convey'd into the 
Wombs of ſome Animals by the Winds, or the 


Zephyri ; and as I eaſily believe that the firſt 
freſh Air was more impregnated with this æthe- 
real Principle than ours is, ſo I ſee no Reaſon 
but thoſe balmy Dews, that fell every Night in 
the Primitive Earth, might be the Vehicle of it 
as well as the Malegeniture is now; and from 
them the teeming Earth, and thoſe vital Seeds 
which it contain'd, were actuated, and receiv'd 
their firſt Fruitfulneſs. 50 

Now this Principle, howſoever convey'd' to 


thoſe Rudiments of Life which we call Eggs, is 


that which. gives the firſt Stroke towards Anima- 


tion ; and this ſeems to be, by exciting a Fer- 
ment in thoſe little Maſſes, whereby the Parts 
are looſen'd, and diſpos'd for that Formation 


which is to follow afterwards. And I fee no- 


thing that hinders, but that we may reaſonably 
luppoſe that theſe Animal Productions might 
R 4 pro- 
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proceed thus far in the Primigenial Earth. And 


as to their Progreſs and the Formation of the 
Body, by what Agents or Principles ſoever that 
great Work is carried on in the Womb of the 
Female, it might by the ſame be carried on 
there. Neither would there be any Danger of 
miſcarrying by Exceſs of Heat or Cold, for the 
Air was always of an equal Temper and mode- 
rate Warmth ; and all other Impediments were 
remov'd, and all Principles ready, whether ac- 
tive or paſſive; ſo as we may juſtly conclude, 
that as Eve was the Mother of all living, as to 


Mankind, fo was the Earth the Great Mother 


of all living Creatures beſides. 

IT ux third Character to be explain'd, and the 
moſt extraordinary in Appearance, is that of 
Longevity. This ſprung from the ſame Root 
in my Opinion, with the other; though the 
Connexion, it may be, is not ſo viſible. We 
ſhew'd in the foregoing Chapter, that no Advan- 
tage of Diet, or of ſtrong Conſtitutions, could 
have carried their Lives, before the Flood, to 
that wonderful Length, if they had been expo- 


fed to the ſame Changes of Air and of Seaſons 


that our Bodies are : But taking a perpetual 
Equinox, and fixing the Heavens, you fix the 
Life of Man too ; which was not then in ſuch 
a rapid Flux as it is now, but ſeem'd to ſtand 
ſtill as the Sun did once without Declenſion. 
There is no Queſtion but every Thing upon 
Earth, and eſpecially the Animate World, would 
be much more permanent, if the general Courſe 
of Nature was more ſteady and uniform ; a Sta- 
bility in the Heavens makes a Stability in all 


Things below; and that Change and Contra- 


riety 
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riety of Qualities that we have in theſe Regions, 


| is the Fountain of Corruption, and ſuffers no- 


thing to be long in quiet: Either by inteſtine 
Motions and Fermentations excited within, or 
by outward Impreſſions, Bodies are no ſooner 
well conſtituted, but they are tending again to 
Diſſolution. The Azher in their little Pores and 
Chinks is unequally agitated, and differently 
mov'd at different Times, and ſo is the Air in 
their greater, and the Vapours and Atmoſphere 
round about them : All theſe ſhake and unſettle 
both the Texture and Continuity of Bodies, 
Whereas in a fix'd State of Nature, where theſe 
Principles have always the ſame conſtant and 
uniform Motion, when they are once ſuited to 
the Forms and Compoſitions of Bodies, they 
give them no further Diſturbance ; they enjoy a 
long and laſting Peace, without any Commoti- 
ons or Violence within or without. | 

Wr find ourſelves ſenſible Changes in our 
Bodies upon the Turn of the Year, and the 
Change of Seaſons; new Fermentations in the 
Blood and Reſolutions of the Humours ; which 
if they do not amount to Diſeaſes, at leaſt they 
diſturb Nature, and have a bad Effect, not 


only upon the fluid Parts, but alſo upon the 


more ſolid, upon the Springs and Fibres in the 
Organs of the Body, to weaken them and un- 


fit them by Degrees for their reſpective Functi- 


ons, For though the Change is not ſenſible 
immediately in theſe Parts, yet after many re- 
peated Impreſſions every Year, by unequal Heat 
and Cold, Dryneſs and Moiſture, contracting 
and relaxing the Fibres, their Tone at length 


is in a great Meaſure deſtroy d, and brought to 


a 
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a manifeſt Debility ; and the great Springs fall- 


ing, the leſſer, that depend upon them, fall in 


Proportion, and all the 8 ymptoms of Decay and 
old Age follow. We ſee by daily Experience, 


that Bodies are kept better in the ſame Medium, 


as we call it, than if they often change their 
Medium, as ſometimes in Air, ſometimes in 
Water, moiſtned and dry'd, heated and cool'd; 
theſe different States weaken the Contexture of 
the Parts: But our Bodies, in the preſent State 
of Nature, are put into an hundred different 
Mediums in the Courſe of a Year; ſometimes 
we are ſteep'd in Water, or in a miſty, foggy 
Air, for ſeveral Days together ; ſometimes we 
are almoſt frozen with Cold, then fainting with 
Heat at another Time of the Year ; and the 
Winds are of a different Nature, and the Air of 


a different Weight and Preſſure, according to the 


Weather and the Seaſons: Theſe Things would 
wear our Bodies, tho' they were built of Oak, 
and that in a very ſhort Time, in Compariſon of 


what they would laſt, if they were always en- 


compaſs d with one and the ſame Medium, un- 
der one and the ſame Temper, as it was in the 


Primitive Earth. 


TRE Ancients ſeem to have 8 fenfible! of 


this, and of the true Cauſes of thoſe long Periods 


of Lite; for whereſoever they aſſign'd a great 
Longevity, as they did not only to their golden 
Age, but alſo to their particular and topical Pa- 
radiſes, they alſo aſſign d there a. conſtant Sere- 
nity and Equality of the Heavens, and ſometimes 


expreſly a conſtant Equinox; as might be made 


appear from their Authors. And ſome of our 
chriſtian Authors have gone farther, and connec- 
: 0 
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ted theſe two together, as Cauſe and Effect, for 
they ſay that the Longevity of the Antediluvian 
Patriarchs proceeded from a favourable Aſpect 
and Influence of the Heavens at that Time; 
which Aſpect of the Heavens, being rightly inter- 
preted, is the ſame Thing that we call the Poſition 
of the Heavens, or the right Situation of the Sun 
and the Earth, from whence came a perpetual 
Equinox. And if we conſider the preſent Earth, 
I know no Place where they live longer than in 
that little Ifland of the Bermudas, where, ac- 
cording to the Proportion of Time they hold out 


there, after they are arriv'd from other Parts, 


one may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the Natives 
would live two hundred Years, and there's no- 
thing appears in that Ifland that ſhould give long 
Life above other Places, but the extraordi 


Steadineſs of the Weather, and of the Temper 
of the Air throughout the whole Year, fo as 


there is ſcarce any conſiderable Difference of 
Seaſons. 8 


Bur becauſe it would take up too much Time 


to ſhew in this Place the full and juſt Reaſons 


why, and how theſe long Periods of Life de- 


pend upon the Stability of the Heavens: And 


how on the contrary, from their Inconſtancy and 
Mutability theſe Periods are ſhorten'd, as in the 


preſent Order of Nature ; we will ſet apart the 
next Chapter to treat upon that Subject; yet by 
way of Digreſſion only, ſo as thoſe that have a 
Mind may paſs to the following, where the 


Thread of this Diſcourſe is continued, In the 


mean Time you ſee, we have prepar'd an Earth 
tor Paradiſe, and given a fair and intelligible Ac- 
count of thoſe three general Characters, which, 


accord- 
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mu according to the Rules of Method, muſt be 1 
termin'd before any further Progreſs can be 
made in this Argument. For in the Doctrine of 
Paradiſe there are two Things to be conſider'd, 
! the State of it, and the Place of it; and as it is 
1 firſt in Order of Nature, ſo it is much more ma- 
= terial, to find out the State of it, than the Re- 
| gion where it ſtood. We need not follow the 
1 Windings of Rivers, and the Interpretation of 
hard Names, to diſcover this, we take more 
faithful Guides: The unanimous Reports of An- 
tiquity, ſacred and profane, ſupported by a re- 
gular Theory. Upon theſe Grounds we go, and 
have thus far proceeded on our Way ; which we 
hope will grow more eaſy and pleaſant, the 
nearer we come to our Journey” s End. 


Ents ene a v *< . 6 ²—— a 


CAA P. IV. 


1 A Digreſſ ion concerni ng the natural Cauſes of Lon- 
gevity. That the Machine of an Animal con- 
3 fiſts of Springs, and which are the two prin- 
a cipal. The Age of the Antediluvians to be com- 
puted by Solar, not Lunar Tears, 


"2 : 


O confirm our Opinion concerning the 
Reaſons of Longevity in the firſt Inhabi- 
tants of the World, it will not be amiſs to de- 
duce more at large the natural Cauſes of Jong, 
0 | or ſhort Periods of Life. And when we ſpeak 
| of /ong or ſhort Periods of Life, we do not mean 

thoſe little Differences of ten, twenty, or forty 
Years, which we ſee amongſt Men now-a-days, 
1 according as they are of ſtronger or weaker 
if Conſtitutions, and govern themſelves better or 
i! worſe; ; 


* of ſeveral hundreds of Years, which we have 
eof Examples of in the different Ages of the World, 
rg and particularly in thoſe that liv'd before and 
ii fnce the Flood. Neither do we think it pecu- 
ED liar to this Earth to have ſuch an Inequality in 
de. che Lives of Men; but the other Planets, if 
- they be inhabited, have the ſame Property, and 

the fame Difference in their different Periods : All 

WW Planets that are in their Antediluvian State, and 
wy in their firſt and regular Situation to the Sun, 
have long-hv'd Inhabitants; and thoſe, that are 
— in an oblique Situation, have ſhort-liv'd ; unleſs 


- 
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worſe; but thoſe grand and famous Differences 


there be ſome counter Cauſes that hinder this 
general Rule of Nature from taking Place. 
Wx are now ſo us'd to a ſhort Life, and to 


| drop away after threeſcore or fourſcore Years, 
that when we compare our Lives with thoſe of 


the Antediluvians, we- think the Wonder lies 
wholly on their Side, why they liv'd ſo long; 


wy and ſo it doth popularly ſpeaking ; but if we 
ſpeak Philoſophically, the Wonder lies rather on 


our Side, why we live ſo little, or ſo ſhort a Time? 
For ſeeing our Bodies are ſuch Machines as have 
a Faculty of nouriſhing themſelves, that is, of 


he repairing their Joſt or decay'd Parts, ſo long 
* as they have good Nouriſhment to make Uſe of, 
1 why ſhould they not continue in good Plight, 
7 and always the ſame, as a Flame does, ſo long 
as it is ſupplied with Fewel? And that we may 
RY the better ſee on whether Side the Wonder lies, 
ty and from what Cauſes it proceeds, we will pro- 
by Poſe this Problem to be examin'd, Why the Frame 


or Machine of an human Body, or of another Ani- 


mal, having that Conſtriction of Parts, and thoſe 


Faculties 
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Faculties which it hath, laſts ſo fhort a Time? | 


And tho' it fall into no Diſeaſe, nor have any 
unnatural Accident, within the Space of eighty 
Years, more or leſs, fatally and inevitably de- 
cays, dies, and periſhcth. 

THAT the State and Difficulty of this "iy 
ſtion may the better appear, let us conſider a 
Man in the Prime and Vigour of his Life, at 
the Age of twenty or or twenty-four Years, of 
an healthful Conſtitution, and all his Vitals found; 
let him be nouriſhed with good Food, uſe dye 
Exerciſe, and govern himſelf with Moderation 
in all other Things; the Queſtion 18, Why this 
Body ſhould not continue in the fame Plight, 
and in the ſame Strength, for ſome Ages ? Or at 
leaſt, why it ſhould decay ſo ſoon and ſo faſt as 
we ſee it does? We do not wonder at Things 
that happen daily, though the Cauſes of them 
be never ſo hard to find out; we contract a cer- 
tain Familiarity with common Events, and fancy 
we know as much of them as can be known, 
though in Reality we know nothing of them, 
but Matter of Fact; which the vulgar know as 
well as the Wiſe or the Learned. We ſee daily 
Inſtances of the Shortneſs of Man's Life, how 
ſoon his Race is run, and we do not wonder at 
it, becauſe it is common; yet if we examine the 
Compoſition of the Body, it will be very hard 


. to find any good Reaſons why the Frame of it 


ſhould decay ſo ſoon. 
I xNow tis eaſy to give ver and ſuperfi- 
clal Anſwers and Accounts of theſe Things ; 


but they are ſuch, as being ſtrictly examin'd, give 


no Satisfaction to an inquiſitive Mind; you would 


ſay, it . be, that the interiour Parts and Or- 
gans 
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gans of the Body wear and decay by Degrees, ſo 
as not performing ſo well their feveral Offices 
and Functions, for the Digeſtion and Diſtribu- 
tion of the Food and its Juices, all the other 
Parts ſuffer by it, and draws on infenſtbly a De- 


cay upon the whole Frame of the Body. This 


| is all true; but why, and how comes this to 
paſs ? From what Cauſes? Where is the firſt 


Failure, and what are the Con fſequences of Xx 


The inward Parts do not deſtroy themſelves, and 
we ſuppoſe that there is no want of good Food, 


nor any Difeaſe, and we take the Body in its 


full Strength and Vigonr, why doth it not con- 
tinue thus, as a Lamp does, if you fupply it 
with Oil? The Cauſes being the fame, Why 
doth not the fame Effect ſtill follow ? Why 


ſhould not the Flame of Life, as well as any 


other Flame, if you give it Fewel, continue in 
ts Force without Languiſhing or Decay. 

You will ſay, it may be, the Caſe is not the 
fame in a fimple Body, ſuch as a Lamp or a Fire, 
and in an organical Body; which being variouſ- 
ly compounded of Multiplicity of Parts, and all 
thoſe Parts put in Connexion and Dependance 
one upon another, if any one fail, it will diſ- 
order the whole F rame; and therefore it muſt 
| needs be more difficult for ſuch a Body to con- 


tinue long i in the ſame State, than for a ſimple 


Body, that hath no Variety of Parts or Opera- 
tions. I acknowledge ſuch a Body is much more 
ſubject to Diſeaſes and Accidents than a more 
| fimple ; but barring all Diſeaſes and Accidents, 
| a3 we do, it might be of as long a Duration as 
any other, if it was ſupply'd with Nouriſhment 
adequately to all its Parts: As this Lamp we 

ſpeak 
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ſpeak of, if it conſiſted of twenty Branches, 


and each of theſe Branches was to be fed with 


a different Oil, and theſe Oils could be all mix'd 
together in ſome common Ciſtern, whence they 
were to be diſtributed into the ſeveral Branches, 
either according to their different Degrees of 
Lightneſs, one riſing higher than another; or 
according to the Capacity and Figure of the little 


Pipes they were to paſs through; ſuch a com- 


pounded Lamp, made up of ſuch Artifices, 


would indeed be more ſubje& to Accidents and 


to be out of Order, by the Obſtruction of ſome 
of the little Pipes, or ſome unfit Qualities in the 


Oils; but all theſe Caſualties and Diſorders ex- 


cepted, as they are in our Caſe, if it was ſup- 
ply'd with convenient Liquors, it would burn as 
long as any other, tho' more plain and ſimple. 

To inſtance, yet, for more Plainneſs, in ano- 
ther Sort of Machine; ſuppoſe a Mill, where 
the Water may repreſent the Nouriſhment and 
Humours in our Body, and the Frame of Wood 
and Stone, the ſolid Parts; if we could ſuppoſe 
this Mill to have a Power of nouriſhing itſelt 
by the Water it receiv'd, and of repairing all 
the Parts that were worn away, whether of the 
Wood-work or of the Stone, feed it but with 
a conſtant Stream, and it would ſubſiſt and grind 
for ever. And 'tis the ſame Thing for all other 
artificial Machines of this Nature, if they had a 
Faculty of nouriſhing themſelves, and repairing 
their Parts. And ſeeing thoſe natural Machines 
we are ſpeaking of, the Body of Man, and ot 
other Animals, have and enjoy this Faculty, why 
ſhould they not be able to preſerve themſelves 
beyond that ſhort Period of Time, which is now 
the Meaſure of their Life? Tabs 
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Tuus much we have ſaid, to ſhew the Diffi- 


| culty propos'd, and inforce it ; we muſt now con- 
ſider the true Anſwer and Reſolution of it; and 


to that Purpoſe bring into View again thoſe 
Cauſes which we have aſſign'd, both of the long 
Periods of Life before the Flood, and of the ſhort 
ones fince. That there was a perpetual Equinox 
and Stability of the Heavens before the Flood, 


we have ſhew'd both from Hiſtory and Reaſon;  _ 
neither was there then any thing of Clouds, Rains, 


Winds, Storms, or unequal Weather, as will ap- 
pear in the following Chapter ; and to this Stea- 


| dineſs of Nature, and univerſal Calmneſs of the 


external World, we have imputed thoſe long Pe- 


| riods of Life which Men enjoy'd at that Time: 


As on the contrary, when that great Change and 
Revolution happened to Nature at the Deluge, 
and the Heavens and the Earth were caſt in 
another Mould, then was brought in, beſides 
many other new Scenes, that Shortneſs and Va- 
nity in the Life of Man, and a general Inſtabi- 
lity in all ſublunary Things, but eſpecially in the 
animate World, | „„ 
IT is not neceſſary to ſhew more than we have 
done already, how that primitive State of Nature 
contributed to long Life; neither is it requir'd 


that it ſhould actively contribute, but only be 


permiſſive, and ſuffer our Bodies to act their 


Parts; for if they be not diſturb'd, nor any Harm 


done them by external Nature, they are built 


with Art and Strength enough to laſt many hun- 
dreds of Vears. And, as we obſerv'd before, con- 
cerning the Poſture of the Earth, that that which 
it had at firſt, being ſimple and regular, was not 
lo _ o be accounted for, as its preſent Po- 
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ſture, which is irregular; ſo likewiſe for the 
Life of Man, the Difficulty is not why they livq 
ſo long in the old World ; that was their due 
and proper Courſe; but why our Bodies, being 
made after the ſame manner, ſhould endure fo 
ſhort a Time now. This 1s it therefore, which 
we muſt now make our Buſineſs to give an Ac- MW, 
count of, namely, how that Viciſſitude of Sea- 4 
ſons, Inconſtancy of the Air, and unequal Courſe d 
of Nature, which came in at the Deluge, do Mo 
ſhorten Life; and indeed haſten the Diſſolution M7 
of all Bodies, animate or inanimate. | 0 
IN our Bodies we may conſider three ſeveral Wc 
Qualities or Diſpoſitions, and according to each MW: 
| whereof they ſuffer Decay: Fit, Their Con- Wii 
| tinuity ; Secondly, That Diſpoſition whereby they n 
| are capable of receiving Nouriſhment, which we Um 
may call Nutribility ; and Th:rdly, The Tone or th 
1 tonick Diſpoſition of the Organs, whereby they Wn 
perform their ſeveral Functions. In all theſe re 
three Reſpects they would decay in any State of dc 
Nature, but far ſooner and faſter. in the preſent an 
State, than in the Primæval. As for their Con- Pa 
tinuity, we have noted before that all conſiſtent With 
Bodies muſt be leſs durable now, than under Wc: 
that firſt Order of the World, becauſe of the the 
unequal and contrary Motions of the Elements, Wan 
or of the Air and Æther that penetrate and per- th: 
vade them; and 'tis Part of that Vanity which wi 
all Things now are ſubject to, to be more periſh- th 
able than in their firſt Conſtitution. If we ſhould ter 
conſider our Bodies only as breathing Statues, ret 
conſiſting of thoſe Parts they do, and of that cos 
Tenderneſs, the Air which we breathe, and De 
wherewith we are continually incompaſs'd, chang- ou 
| ing 
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ing ſo often twixt moiſt and dry, hot and cold, 
a flow and eager Motion, theſe different Actions 


and reſtl:{s Changes would ſooner w:aken and 


deſtroy the Union of the Parts, than if they 


were always in a calm and quiet Medium. 
Bur it is not the groſs and viſible Continuity 
of the Parts of our Body that firſt decays ; there 


are finer Textures that are ſpoil'd inſenfibly, and 


draw on the Decay of the reſt ; ſuch are thoſe 
other two we mention'd ; that Ditpoſition and 
Temper of the Parts whereby they are fit to re- 


| ceive their full Nouriſhment ; and eſpecially that 


Conſtruction and Texture of the Organs that 
are preparatory to this Nutrition. The Nutribi- 
lity of the Body depends upon a certain Tempe- 
rament in the Parts, ſoft and yielding, which 
makes them open to the Blood and Juices in 
their Circulation and Paſſage through them, and 
mixing intimately and univerſally, hold faſt and 
[retain many of their Particles; as muddy Earth 
doth the Parts of the Water that runs into it 
and mixeth with it: And when theſe nutritious 
Particles retain'd are more than the Body ſpends, 
that Body is in its Growth ; as when they are 
fewer, 'tis in its Decay. And as we compar'd 
the Fleſh and tender Parts, when they are young, 
and in a growing Diſpoſition, to a muddy Soil, 
that opens to the Water, ſwells and incorporates 
with it; ſo when they become hard and dry, 
they are like a ſandy Earth, that ſuffers the Wa- 
ter to glide through it, without incorporating or 
retaining many of its Parts; and the ſooner they 
come to this Temper, the ſooner follows their 
Decay: For the ſame Cauſes, that ſet Limits to 
our Growth, ſet alſo Limits to our Life; and he 
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that can reſolve that Queſtion, why the Time of 


our Growth is ſo ſhort, will alſo be able to re. 
ſolve the other in a good Meaſure, why the Time 
of our Lzfe is ſo ſhort. In both Caſes, that which 
ſtops our Progreſs is external Nature, whoſe 
Courſe, while it was even and ſteady, and the 
ambient Air mild and balmy, preſerv'd the Body 
much longer in a freſh and fit Temper to receive 


its full Nouriſhment, and conſequently gave lar. 


ger Bounds both to our Growth and Life. 

Bur the third Thing we mention'd is the moſ 
conſiderable, the Decay of the Organick Parts; and 
eſpecially of the Organs preparatory to Nutrition, 
This is the Point chiefly to be examin'd and ex- 
plain'd, and therefore we will endeavour to ſtate 
it fully and diſtinctly. There are ſeveral Fun- 


ctions in the Body of an Animal, and ſeveral O- 


gans for the Conduct of them; and I am of Opi- 
nion, that all the Organs of the Body are in thc 
Nature of Springs, and that their Action is to- 
nical. The Action of the Muſcles is apparently 
ſo, and ſo is that of the Heart and the Stomach; 
and as for thoſe Parts, that make Secretions only, 
as the Glandules and Parenchymata, if they be 
any more than merely paſlive, as Strainers, 'ti 
the Tone of the Parts, when diſtended, that per- 
forms the Separation : And accordingly in all 
other active Organs, the Action proceeds from: 
Tone in the Parts. And this ſeems to be eaſih 
prov'd, both as to our Bodies, and all other Bodies 
for no Matter that is not fluid, hath any Mo- 
tion or Action in it, but in Virtue of ſome Tone; 
if Matter be fluid, its Parts are actually in Mo- 
tion, and conſequently may impel or give Mo 
tion to other Bodies; but if it be ſolid or con- 
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ſiſtent, the Parts are not ſeparate or ſeparately x 
mov'd from one another, and therefore cannot 
impel or give Motion to any other, but in virtue x 
of their Tone; they having no other Motion . 
themſelves. Accordingly we ſee in artificial Ma- þ 
chines, there are but two general Sorts, thoſe i 
chat move by ſome fluid or volatile Matter, as 
Water, Wind, Air, or ſome active Spirit; and 
thoſe which move by Springs, or by the Tunick 
Diſpoſition of ſome Part that gives Motion to the 
reſt : For as for ſuch Machines as act by Weights, 
tis not the Weight that is the active Principle, 
but the Air or Ether that impels it. Tis true, 
the Body of an Animal is a kind of mix'd Ma- 
chine, and thoſe Organs that are the primary 
Parts of it, partake of both theſe Principles; for 
there are Spirits and Liquors that do aſſiſt in the 
Motions of the Muſcles, of the Heart, and of 
the Stomach; but we have no occaſion to conſi- 
der them at preſent, but only the Tone of the 
ſolid Organs. 5 
Tus being obſerv'd in the firſt Place, where- 
in the Force of our Organs conſiſts, we might 
here immediately ſubjoin, how this Force is 
weaken'd and deſtroy'd by the unequal Courſe 
of Nature which now obtains, and conſequently 
our Life ſhorten'd ; for the whole State and Oe- 
conomy of the Body depends upon the Force and 
Action of theſe Organs. But to underſtand the 
Buſineſs more diſtinctly, it will be worth our 
| Time to examine upon which of the Organs of 
the Body Life depends more immediately, and 
| and the Prolongation of it; that ſo reducing our 
Inquiries into a narrower Compaſs, we may ma- 
nage them with more Eaſe and more Certainty. 
S 3 In 
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In the Body of Man there are ſeyeral Compa. | 
ges, or Sets of Parts, ſome whereof need not be 
conſider'd in this Queſtion ; there is that Syſtem 
that ſerves for Senſe and local Motion, which is 
commonly called the animal Compages ; and that 
which ſerves for Generation, which is called the 
Genital, Theſe have no Influence upon long 
Life, being Parts nouriſh'd, not nouriſhing, and 
that are fed from others, as Rivers from their 
Fountain: Wherefore having laid theſe aſide, 
there remain two Compages more, the Natural 
and Vital, which conſiſt of the Heart and Sto- 
mach, with their Appendages. Theſe are the 
Sources of Life, and theſe are all that is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the Conſtitution of a living 
C:cature ; what Parts we find more, few or many 
of one Sort or other, according to the ſeveral 
kinds of Creatures, is accidental to our Purpoſe: 
The Form of an Animal, as we are to conſider 
it here, lies in this little Compaſs, and what is 
ſuperadded is for ſome new Purpoſes, beſides 
that of mere Life, as for Senſe, Motion, Gene- 
ration, and ſuch like. As in a Watch, beſide 
the Movement which is made to tell you the 
Hour of the Day, which conſtitutes a Watch; 
you may have a Fancy to have an Alarm added, 
or a Minute-Motion, or that it ſhould tell you 
the Day of the Month ; and this ſometimes will 
require a new Spring, ſometimes only new W heels; 
however, if you would examine the Nature of 
a Watch, and upon what its Motion, or, if | 
may ſo ſay, its Life depends, you muſt lay afide 
thoſe ſecondary Movements, and obſerve the main 
Spring ; and the Wheels that immediately de- 


pend upon that, for all the reſt is accidental. — 
| bt = of 
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for the Life of an Animal, which is a Piece of 


Nature's Clock-work, if we would examine up- 


on what the Duration of it depends, we muſt 
lay aſide thoſe additional Parts or Syſtems of 
Parts, which are for other Purpoſes, and conſi- 
der only the firſt Principles and Fountains of Life, 
and the Cauſes of their natural and neceſſary 


Decay. 


Havine thus reduc'd our Inquiries to theſe 


two Organs, the Stomach and the Heart, as the 
two Maſter-Springs in the Mechaniſm of an A- 
nimal, upon which all the reſt depend, let us 
now ſee what their Action is, and how it will 
be more or leſs durable and conſtant, according 
to the different States of external Nature. We 
determin'd before, that the Force and Action of 
all Organs in the Body was tonical, and of none 
more remarkably than of theſe two, the Heart 
and Stomach; for though it be not clearly de- 
termined what the particular Structure of theſe 
Organs, or of their Fibres is, that makes them 
tonical, yet 'tis manifeſt by their Actions, that 
they are ſo. In the Stomach, beſides a peculiar 
Ferment that opens and diſſolves the Parts of the 


Meat, and melts them into a Fluor or Pulp; the 


Coats of it, or Fibres whereof they conſiſt, have 
9 . * 
a Motion proper to them, proceeding from their 


Tone, whereby they cloſe the Stomach, and 


compreſs the Meat when it is receiv'd, and when 
turn'd into Chyle, preſs it forwards, and ſqueeze 
it into the Inteſtines; and the Inteſtines alſo partak- 
ing of the ſame Motion, puſh and work it ſtill for- 


wards into thoſe littleVeins that convey it towards 


the Heart, The Heart hath the ſame general Mo- 
tions with the Stomach, of opening and ſhut- 
84 ting, 
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ting, and hath alſo a peculiar Ferment, which | 
rarifies the Blood that enters into it; and that 
Blood, by the Spring of the Heart, and the par. 
ticular Texture of its Fibres, is thrown out again 
to make its Circulation thro' the Body. This is, 
in ſhort, the Action of both theſe 1 and 
indeed the Myſtery of the Body of an Animal, MW 1 
and of its Operations and Oeconomy, conſiſts MW 
chiefly in Springs and Ferments; the one for 
the ſolid Parts, the other in the fluid. | 
Bur to apply this Fabrick of the organick MW 
Parts to our Purpoſe, we may obſerve and con- 
clude, that whatſoever weakensthe Tone or Spring | 
of theſe two Organs, which are the Baſes of all 
Vitality, weaken the Principle of Life, and ſhor- 
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| ten the natural Duration of it; and if of two 
| Orders or Courſes of Nature, the one be favour- 
| 7 able and eaſy to theſe tonick Principles in the 


Body, and the other uneaſy and prejudicial, that 
Courſe of Nature will be attended with long 
{ Periods of Life, and this with ſhort. And we 
| have ſhewn, that in the Primitive Earth the 
Courſe of Nature was even, ſteady, and unchar- 
geable, without either different Qualities of the 
Air, or unequal Seaſons of the Year, which muſt 
needs be more eaſy to theſe Principles we ſpeak 
of, and permit them to continue longer in their 
Strength and Vigor, than they can poſſibly do 
| under all thoſe Changes of the Air, of the At- 
moſphere, and of the Heavens, which we now 
ſuffer yearly, monthly, and daily. And tho' ſa- 
cred Hiſtory had not acquainted us with the Lon- 
gevity of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, nor pro- 
tane Hiſtory with thoſe of the Golden Age, I 
; ſhould have concluded from the Theory —_ 
1 + | an 
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and the Contemplation of that State of Nature, 


_ | that the Forms of all Things were much more 


permanent in that World than in ours, and that 
the Lives of Men and all other Animals had 


| longer Periods. 


I conFess, I am of Opinion that *tis this that 


| makes not only theſe living Springs or tonick 


Organs of the Body, but all artificial Springs al- 
ſo, tho' made of the hardeſt Metal, decay ſo faſt, 
The different Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, ſome- 
times heavier, ſometimes lighter, more rare or 


more denſe, moiſt or dry, and agitated with dif- 


ferent Degres of Motion, and in different Man- 
ners! This muſt needs operate upon that nicer 
Contexture of Bodies, which make them toni- 
cal or elaſtick; altering the Figure or Minute- 


neſs of the Pores, and the Strength and Order of 


the Fibres upon which that Propriety depends; 
bending and unbending, cloſing and opening the 
Parts. There is a ſubtle and æthereal Element 
that traverſeth the Pores of all Bodies, and when 
tis ſtraiten d and pent up there, or ſtopt in its 


uſual Courſe and Paſſage, its Motion is more 


quick and eager, as a Current of Water, when 
tis obſtructed, or runs thro' a narrower Chan- 
nel; and that Strife and thoſe Attempts which 
theſe little active Particles make to get free, and 


follow the ſame Tracts they did before, do ſtill 


preſs upon the Parts of the Body that are chang'd, 
to redreſs and reduce them to their firſt and na- 
tural Poſture, and in this conſiſts the Force of a 
Spring. Accordingly we may obſerve, that there 
is no Body that is or will be tonical or elaſtick, 
if it be left to itſelf, and to that Poſture it would 
take naturally; for then all the Parts are at Eaſe, 
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and the ſubtle Matter moves freely and uninter. | 

ruptedly within its Pores ; but if by Diſtention, | 
or by Compreſſion, or by Flexion, or any other 
Way, the Situation of the Parts and Pores be ſo 
alter'd, that the Air ſometimes, but for the moſt 
Part that ſubtiler Element, is uneaſy and com- 
preſs'd too much, it cauſeth that Renitency or 
Tendency to Reſtitution, which we call the Tone, 
or Spring of a Body. Now as this Diſpoſition 
of Bodies doth far more eaſily periſh than their 
Continuity, ſo I think, there is nothing that con- 


_ tributes more to its periſhing (whether in natu- 


ral or artificial Springs) than the unequal Action 
and different Qualities of the Æther, Air, and 
Atmoſphere. | 

IT will be objected to us, it may be, that in 
the Beginning of the Chapter we inſtanc d in ar- 
tificial Things, that would continue for ever, if 
they had but the Power of nouriſhing them- 
ſelves, as Lamps, Mills, and ſuch like; why 
then may not natural Machives that hn that 
Power laſt for ever ? The Caſe is not the ſame as 
to the Bodies of Animals, and the Things there 


inſtanc'd in, for thoſe were ſpringleſs Machines, 
that act only by ſome external Cauſe, and not 


in Virtue of any Tone or interior Temper of 
the Parts, as our Bodies do; and when that Tone 
Or Temper is deſtroy'd, no Nouriſhment can re- 
pair it. There is ſomething, I fay, irreparable 
in the tonical Diſpoſition of Matter, which when 
wholly loft cannot be reſtor d by Nutrition. Nu- 
trition may anſwer to a bare Conſumption of 
Parts; but where the Parts are to be preſerv'd in 
ſuch a Temperament, or in ſuch a Degree of 
264 nt and Dryneſs, Warmth, Rarity or Den- 

ſity, 
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fity, to make them capable of that Nouriſhment, 
as well as of their other Operations, as Organs, 
(which is the Caſe of our Bodies) there the Hea- 
vens, the Air, and external Cauſes will change the 
Qualities of the Matter in ſpite of all Nutrition; 
and the Qualities. of the Matter being chang'd, 
in a Courſe of Nature, where the Cauſe cannot 
be taken away) that this is a Fault incorrigible, 
and irreparable by the Nouriſhment that fol- 
lows, being hindred of its Effect by the Indiſpo- 
fition, or Incapacity of the Recipient. And as 
they ſay, a Fault in the firſt Concoction cannot 
be corrected in the ſecond; ſo neither can a 
Fault in the Prerequiſites to all the Concoctions 
be corrected by any of them. | 

 Ixnowthe Ancients made the Decay and Term 
of Life to depend rather upon the Humours of 
the Body, than the ſolid Parts, and ſuppos'd an 


Humidum radicale and a Calidum innatum, as 


they call them, a radical Moiſture: and congenit 
Heat to be in every Body, from its Birth and firſt 
Formation; and as theſe decay'd, Life decay'd. 
But who's wiſer for this Account, what doth 
this inſtruct us in? We know there is Heat and 
Moiſture in the Body, and you may call the one 
Radical, and the other Innate if you pleafe ; this 
is but a ſort of Cant, for we know no more of 
the real phyſical Cauſes of that Effect we enquir'd 
into, than 'we did before, What makes this 


Heat and Moiſture fail, if the Nouriſhment be 


good, and all the Organs in their due Strength 
and Temper ? The firſt and original Failure is 
not in the Fluid, but in the ſolid Parts, which 
if they continued the ſame, the Humours would 


do ſo too. Beſides, What befel this radical 
OP Moiſture 
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Moiſture and Heat at the Deluge, that it ſhould | 


decay ſo faſt afterwards, and laſt fo long before? 


There is a certain Temper, no doubt, of the 
Juices and Humours of the Body, which is more 
fit than any other to conſerve the Parts from Dry- 
neſs and Decay; but the Cauſe of that Dryneſs 
and Decay, or other Inability in the ſolid Parts, 
whence is that, if not from external Nature? Tis 
thither we muſt come at length in our Search of 
the Reaſons of the natural Decay of our Bodies, 


woe follow the Fate and Laws of that: And I 


think, by thoſe Cauſes, and in that Order, that 
we have already deſcrib'd and explain'd. 

To conclude this Diſcourſe, we may collect 
from it what Judgment is to be made of thoſe 
Projectors of Immortality, or Undertakers to 


make Men live to the Age of Methuſalab, if they 


will uſe their Methods and Medicines : There is 
but one Method for this, to put the Sun into his 
old Courſe, or the Earth into its firſt Poſture ; 
there 1s no other Secret to prolong Life ; our 
Bodies will ſympathize with the general Courſe 
of Nature, nothing can guard us from it, no 
Elixir, no Specific, no Philoſopher's Stone. But 
there are Enthuſiaſts in Philoſophy, as well as in 
Religion ; Men that go by no Principles, but 
their own Conceit and Fancy, and by a Light 
within, which ſhines very uncertainly, and for 
the moſt Parts leads them out of the Way of 
Truth. And fo much for this Diſquiſition, con- 
cerning the Cauſes of Longevity, or of the long 
and ſhort Periods of Life in the different Periods 


of the World, 


That 
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That the Age of the Antediluvian Patriarchs is 
to be computed by Solar or common Nears, not 


by Lunar or Months, 


Having made this Diſcourſe of the unequal 
Periods of Life, only in reference to the Antedi- 
luvians and their fam'd Longevity, leſt we ſhould 
ſeem to have proceeded upon an ill-grounded 
and miſtaken Suppoſition, we are bound to take 
Notice of, and confute that Opinion which makes 


the Years of the Antediluvian Patriarchs to have 


been Lunar, not Solar, and ſo would bear us in 
Hand, that they liv'd only ſo many Months, as 
Scripture ſaith they liv'd Years. Seeing there is 
nothing could drive Men to this bold Interpreta- 
tion but the Incredibility of the Thing, as they 
fancied ; they having no Motions or Hypotheſis 


whereby it could appear intelligible or poſſible 


to them; and ſeeing we have taken away that 


Stumbling-Stone, and ſhew'd it not only poſſible 


but neceſſary according to the Conſtitution of 
that World, that the Periods of Life ſhould be 
far longer than in this; by removing the Ground 
or Occaſion of their Mifinterpretation, we hope 


| we have undeceiv'd them, and let them ſee that 


there is no need of that Subterfuge, either to 
prevent an Incongruity, or fave the Credit of 
the Sacred Hiſtorian, _ 

Bur as this Opinion is inconſiſtent with Na- 
ture, truly underſtood, fo is it alſo with common 
Hiſtory ; for beſides, what I have already men- 
tioned in the firſt Chapter of this Book, Joſephus 
tells us, (Lib. i. Jew. Ant. Chap. iv.) that the Hiſ- 


torians of all Nations, both Greeks and Barbari- 
ans, 
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ans, give the ſame account of the firſt Inhabi. 


tants of the Earth; Manetho, who writ the Stor 
of the figyptians ; Beroſus, who wwr:t the Chaldzan 
Hiſtory, and thoſe Authors that have given us an 
Account of the Phœnician Antiquities, beſides Mo- 
lus and Heſtizus, and Hieronymus he A.3yptian; 

and among the Greeks, Heſiodus, Hecateus, 
Hellanicus, Acuſialus, Ephorus and Nicolaus: 
We have the Suffrages of all theſe, and their com- 
mon Conſent, that in the firſt Ages of the Werld 
Men liv'd a thouſand Years. Now we cannot 
well ſuppoſe that all theſe Hiſtorians meant Lu- 
nar Years, or that they all conſpir'd together to 
make and propagate a Fable. 

LasTLY, As Nature and profane Hiſtory do 
diſown and confute this Opinion, ſo much more 
doth ſacred Hiſtory; not indeed in profeſs'd 
Terms, for Moſes doth not ſay that he uſeth So- 
lar Years; but by ſeveral Marks and Obſerva- 
tions, or collateral Arguments, it may be clearly 
collected, that he doth not uſe Lunar, As firſt, 
becauſe he diſtinguiſheth Months and Years in the 
Hiſtory of the Deluge, and of the Life of Noah ; 
for Gen. vii. 11. he faith in the fix hundredth 
Year of Noab's Life, in the ſecond Month, &c, 
It cannot be imagin'd that in the ſame Verſe and 
Sentence theſe two Terms of Year and Month 


ſhould be ſo confounded as to ſignify the ſame 


Thing; and therefore Noah's Years were not the 
fame with Months, nor conſequently thoſe of 
the other Patriarchs, for we have no Reaſon to 
make any Difference. Beſides, what ground 
was there, or how was it proper or pertinent to 
reckon, as Moſes does there, firſt, ſecond, third 
Month, as ſo many going to a Year, if every 

one 


| 


4 


c 


we 
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one of them was a Year ? And ſeeing the De- 


I uge begun in the fix hundredth Year of Noah's 
Life, and in the ſecond Month, and ended in 


the fix hundredth and firſt Year, (Chap. viii. 13.) 
the firſt or ſecond Month, all that was betwixt 
theſe two Terms, or all the Duration of the De- 
luge, made but one Year in Noab's Life, or it 
may be not ſo much; and we know Moſes 


reckons a great many Months in the Duration of 


the Deluge; ſo as this is a Demonſtration, that 
Noah's Years are not to be underſtood of Lunar, 
And to imagine that his: Years are to be under- 
ſtood one way, and thoſe of his fellow-Patriarchs 


another, would be an unaccountable Fiction. 


This Argument therefore extends to all the An- 
tediluvians, and Noab's Life will take in the Poſt- 
diluvians too; for you ſee Part of it runs amongſt 
them, and ties together the two Worlds : So that 
if we exclude Lunar Years from his Life, we ex- 
clude them from all ; thoſe of his Fathers, and 
thoſe of his Children. 1 
SECONDLY, If Lunar Years were underſtood 


in the Ages of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, the 


Interval betwixt the Creation and the Deluge 


| would be too ſhort, and in many Reſpects in- 
| congruous. There would be but 1656 Months 


from the Beginning of the World to the Flood ; 
which converted into common Years, make but 


| 127 Years. and five Months for that Interval. 


This perverts all Chronology, and befides, makes 


the Number of People ſo ſmall and inconſider- 


able at the Time of the Deluge, that deſtroying 
of the World then was not ſo much as deſtroy- 


ing of a Country Town would be now: For 


:rom one Couple you cannot well imagine there 


could 
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could ariſe above five hundred Perſons in ſo ſhort | 
a Time ; but if there were a thouſand, tis not 


| ſo many as we have ſometimes in a good Coun- 
try Village. And where the Flood-gates of Hes. 
ven open'd, and the great Abyſs broken up to 
deſtroy ſuch an handful of Peo le, and the Wa- 
ters rais'd fifteen Cubits above the higheſt Moun- 
tains throughout the Face of the Earth, to 
drown a Pariſh or two? Is not this more incre- 
dible than our Age of the Patriarchs ? Beſides 
This ſhort Interval doth not leave Room for ten 
Generations, which we find from Adam to the 
Flood, nor allows the Patriarchs Age enough 
at the Ti ime when they are ſaid to have pot 
Children. One hundred twenty-ſeven Years 
for ten Generations is very ftrait ; and of 
theſe you muſt take off forty-ſix Years far 
one Generation only, or for Noah, for he liv'd 
fix hundred Years before the Flood, and if they 
were Lunar, they would come however to forty- 
| fix of our Years ; ſo that for the other nine Ge- 
nerations you would have but eighty-one Years, 
that is, nine Years a-plece ; at which Age they 
mult all be ſuppos'd to have begun to get Chil- 
dren ; which you cannot but thing a very abſurd 


Suppoſition. Thus it would be, if you divide 


the whole Time equally amongſt the nine Gene- 
rations ; but if you conſider ſome ſingle Inſtances, 
as they are ſet down by Moſes, tis ſtill worſe; 
for Mabaleel and his Grandchild Enoch are ſaid to 
have got Children at fixty-five Years of Age, 
which if you ſuppoſe Months, they were but five 
Years old at that time; now I appeal to any 
one, whether it is more incredible that Men 
Fn ſhould live to the Age of nine hundred * 

; that 
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that they ſhould beget Children at the Age of 


five Years. 
You will ſay, it may be, tis true theſe Incon- 


veniencies follow, if our Hola Copies of the 
Old Teſtament be Authentick : But if the Greet 


Tranſlation by the Septuagint be of better Au- 


thority, as ſome would have it to be, that gives 
+ little Relief in this Caſe ; for the Septuagint 
makes the Diſtance from the Creation to the 
Flood fix hundred Years more than the Hebrew 
Text does, and fo give us a little more Room for 
our ten Generations: And not only ſo, but they 
have ſo conveniently . diſpos'd thoſe. additional 
Years, as to ſalve the other Inconvenience too, 
of the Patriarchs. having Children ſo young; for 
what Patriarchs are found to have got Children 
ſooner than the reſt, and fo ſoon, that, upon a 


| Computation by Lunar Years, they would be 


but meer Children themſelves at that time ? to 
theſe more Years are added, and plac'd oppor- 


tunely, before the time of their getting Children; 


ſo as one can ſcarce forbear to think, that it was 
done on purpoſe to cure that Inconyenicace. and 
to favour and protect the Computation by Lunar 
Years, The thing looks ſo like an Artifice, and 


as do ne to ſerve a Turn, that one cannot but 


have a leſs Opinion of that Chronology for it. 


BuT not to enter upon that Diſpute at preſent, 
methinks they have not wrought the Cure effec- 
tually enough; for with theſe fix hundred Lunar 
Years added, the Sum will be only one hundred 


ſeventy-three common Years and odd Months ; 


and from theſe deducting, as we did before, for 
Mah, forty-ſix Years, and for Adam, or the firſt 


Generation, about eighteen, (for he was two 
oi 1 hundred 


— 
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hundred and thirty Years old, according to the 
Septuagint, when he begot Seth) there will re- 
main but one hundred and nine Years for eight 
Generations ; which will be thirteen Years 
a- piece and odd Months; a low Age to get Chil. 
dren in,-and to hold for cight Generations toge- 
ther. Neither is the other Inconvenience, we 
mention'd, well cur'd by the Sep7uagint Account, 
namely, the ſmall Number of People that would 
be in the World at the Deluge; for the Septue- 
gint Account, if underſtood of Lunar Years, adds 
but forty-fix common Years to the Hebrew Ac- 
count, and to the Age of the World at the De- 
luge, in which time there could be but a very 
ſmall Acceſſion to the Number of Mankind. 80 
as both theſe Incongruities continue, though not 
in the ſame Degree, and. ſtand good in either 

Account, if it be underſtood of Lunar Years, 
THIRDLY, Tis manifeſt from other Texts of 
Scripture, and from other Conſiderations, that 
our firſt Fathers liv'd very long, and conſiderably 
longer than Men have done ſince, whereas, if 
their Years be interpreted Lunar, there is not 
one of them that liv'd to the Age that Men do 
now; Methuſalah himſelf did not reach threc- 
ſcore and fifteen Years, upon that Interpretation; 
which doth expreſs them not only below thoſe 
that liv'd next to the Flood, but below all fol- 
lowing Generations to this Day; and thoſe firſt 
Ages of the World which were always celebrated 
for Strength and Vivacity, are made as weak and 
feeble as the laſt Dregs of Nature. We may ob- 
ſerve, that after the Flood for ſome Time, till 
the priſtine Craſis of the Body was broken by the 
new Courſe of Nature, they liv'd five, _ 
three 
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three, two hundred Years, and the Life of Men 


0 the | 
Il re. MW hhorten'd by Degrees; but before the Flood, 
eight MW when they liv'd longer, there was no ſuch De- | 
Years MW creaſe or gradual Declenſion in their Lives. For | 
Chil. Wah, who was the laſt, liv'd longer than Adam; 1 
toge- and Merbuſalah, who was laſt but two, liv'd the | 
„ we WW longeſt of all: So that it was not ſimply their 
ount, MW Diſtance from the Beginning of the World that ] 
ould made them live a ſhorter Time, but ſome N 
ptua. Change which happen'd in Nature after ſuch a ö 
add; period of Time; namely at the Deluge, when [ 
Ac- che Declenſion begun. Let's ſet down the Table | 
De- of both States. « [ 
very i 5 Toy: x 8 
80 A TABLE of the Ages of the Antediluvian i 
1 not Fathers. 0 
ither | Fears. ö 
9, Adam ER 930 
s of 8 ——— — 912 
that Es — — — 3 9 ö 
ably Cainan — ni 1 910 | 
8, i Mobaleel „F 3 8 95 | 

not Jared — — — — 962 ö 
do MW Enoch — — 9 365 | 
rec - Metbuſalabh —— —— —— 969 | 
ion; Lamech — — — — 777 

hoſe Noah — —— 950 

fol- N 5 : | | 

fillt 4 TABLE of the Ages of the Poſtdiluvian 

ated Fatbers, from Shem to Joſephb. 

and Years. 

ob- Shem | — —— 3 600 

till MW 4rpbaxad — — — 438 

zur, Eertꝛy⁊ — 
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x — 3 m_—_—_ 
Neu —— — 2 
Serung — | — — 
Nabor — — — 148 
Terab — —  — 20; 
Abraham © — _ — * 175 
Tjaac „ * N 180 
acob —. — — 
Foſepb — 110 


FRou theſe Tables we ſee that Mens Live 
were much longer before the Flood, and next 
after it, than they are now ; which alſo is con- 
firm'd undeniably by Jacob's Complaint of the 
Shortneſs of his Lite, in Compariſon of his Fore- 
fathers, when he had liv'd one hundred and 
thirty Years, Ger. xlvii. 9. The Days of the Years 
of my Pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty Years, 
few and evil have the Days of the Years of my Life 
been, and have not attained unto the Days of the 
Years of the Life of my Fathers, There were 
then, tis certain, long-liv'd Men in the World 
before Jacob's Time; when were they, before 
the Flood or after ? We fay both, according as 
the Tables ſhew it. But if you count by Lunar 
Years, there never were any, either before or 
after, and Jacob's Complaint was unjuſt and 
falſe ; for he was the oldeſt Man in the World 
himſelf, or at leaſt there was none of his Fore- 
fathers that liv'd ſo long as he. 

THe Patrons of this Opinion muſt needs find 
. themſelves at a Loſs, how or where to break of 
the Account of Lunar Years in facred Hiſtory, 
if they once admit it. If they ſay that way of 
counting muſt only be extended to the _ 

| then 
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then they make the. Poſtdiluvian Fathers longer 
liv'd than the Antediluvian ; did the Flood bring 


in Longevity ? How could that be the Cauſe of 


ſuch an Effect? Beſides, if they allow the Poſt- 
diluvians to have lived fix hundred (common) 
Vears, that being clearly beyond the Standard of 
our Lives, I ſhould never ſtick at two three hun- 
dred Years more for the firſt Ages of the World. 
If they extend their Lunar Account to the Poſt- 
diluvians too, they will ſtill be intangled in worſe 
Abſurdities ; for they muſt make their Lives mi- 
ſerably ſhort, and their Age of getting Children 


| altogether incongruous and impoſſible. Nabor, 


for Example, when he was but two Years and 


| three Months old muſt have begot Terah, Abra- 


ham's Father : And all the reſt betwixt him and 


| Shem muſt have had Children before they were 


three Years old: A pretty Race of Pigmies. 
Then their Lives were proportionably ſhort, for 
this Nahor liv'd but eleven Years and fix Months 
at this Rate; and his Grandchild 4braham, who 
is ſaid to have died in 4 good old Age, and full of 
Years, (Gen. xxv. 8.) was not fourteen Years old. 
What a ridiculous Account this gives of Scripture 
Chronology and Genealogies ? But you'll fay, it 
may be, theſe Lunar Years are not to be carried 
ſo far as Abraham neither; tell us then where 
you'll ſtop, and why you ſtop in ſuch a Place 
It you once take in Lunar 
Years, what Ground is there in the Text, or in 
the Hiſtory, that you ſhould change your Way 


of computing at ſuch a Time, or in ſuch a Place? 


| All our ancient Chronology is founded upon the 


Books of Moſes, where the Terms and Periods of 
Times are expreſt by Years, and often by Ge- 
1 T4 nealogies 
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logies and the Lives of Men; now if theſe Years 
are ſometimes to be interpreted Lunar, and ſome. 
times Solar, without any Diſtinction made in the 
Text, what Light or certain Rule have we to 
go by? Let theſe Authors name to us the Parts 
and Places where, and only where the Lunar 
Years are to be underſtood, and I dare undertake 
to ſhew, that their Method is not only arbitrary, 
but abſurd and incoherent. | 

To conclude this Diſcourſe, we cannot but re- 
peat what we have partly obſerv'd before, How 
neceſſary it is to underſtand Nature, if we would 
rightly underſtand thoſe Things in holy Writ 
that relate to the natural World. For without 
this Knowledge, as we are apt to think ſome 
Things conſiſtent and credible, that are really 
impoſſible in Nature; ſo on the other hand, we 
are apt to look upon other Things as incredible 
and impoſſible that are really founded in Na- 
ture. And ſeeing every one is willing. fo to 
expound Scripture, as it may be to them good 
Senſe, and conſiſtent with their Notions in other 
Things, they are forc'd many times to go againſt 
the eaſy and natural Importance of the Words, 
and to invent other Interpretations more com- 
liant with their Principles, and, as they think, 
with the Nature of Things. We have, I ſay, : 
great Inftance of this before us in the Scripture- 
Hiſtory, of the long Lives of the Antediluvians 
where, without any Ground or Shadow ef 
Ground, in the Narration, only to comply with 
a miſtaken Philoſophy, and their Ignorance of 
the primitive World, many Men would beat 
down the Scripture Account of Years into 
Months, and fink the Lives of thoſe firſt Fathers 
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below the Rate of the worſt of Ages. Where- 
by that great Monument, which Providence 
hath left us of the firſt World, and of its 
Difference from the ſecond, would not only 
be defac'd, but wholly demoliſh'd. And all 
this ſprung only from the ſeeming Incredihi- 


| lity of the Thing; for they cannot ſhew in an 


Part of Scripture, new or old, that theſe Lu- 
nar Years are made uſe of, or that any Com- 
putation, literal or prophetical, proceeds upon 
them: Nor that there is any Thing in the 
Text or Context of that Place, that argues or 
intimates any ſuch Account. We have endea- 
vour'd, upon this Occaſion, effectually to pre- 


vent this Miſconſtruction of ſacred Hiſtory for 


the future; both by ſhewing the Incongruities 
that follow upon it, and alſo that there is o 
Neceſſity from Nature, of any ſuch Shift or 
Evaſion, as that is: But rather on the con- 
trary, that we have juſt and neceſſary Reaſons 
to conclude, That as the Forms of all Things 
would be far more permanent and laſting in that 
primitive State of the Heavens and the Earth, 
ſo particularly the Lives of Men, and of other 
Animals. a3 
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En 


Concerning the Waters of the primitive Earth: 


What the State of the Regions of the Air was 
then, and how all Waters proceeded from them; 
how the Rivers aroſe, what was their Courſe, and 
how they ended. Some Things in ſacred Writ 
that confirms this Hydrography of the firſt Earth; 
eſpecially the Origin of the Rainbow, 


AVING thus far clear'd our Way to Pa- 
 raaiſe, and given a rational Account of its 
eneral Properties; before we proceed to diſ- 
courſe of the Place of it, there is one Affair of 
Moment, concerning this primitive Earth, that 
muſt firſt be ſtated and explain'd ; and that is, 
How it was water'd ; from what Cauſes, and in 
what Manner? How could Fountains riſe, or 
Rivers flow in an Earth of that Form and Na- 
ture? We have ſhut up the Sea with thick Walls 


on every Side, and taken away all Communica- 


tion that could be 'twixt it and the external Earth; 
and we have remov'd all the Hills and the Moun- 


' tains where the Springs uſe to riſe ; and whence 
the Rivers deſcend to water the Face of the 


Ground: And laſtly, we have left no Iſſue for 
theſe Rivers, no Ocean to receive them, nor any 
other Place to diſburden themſelves into. S0 
that our new- found World is like to be a dry and 
barren Wilderneſs, and fo far from being Para- 

diſiacal, that it would ſcarce be habitable, _ 
I conrtss there was nothing in this whole 
Theory that gave ſuch a Stop to my Thoughts, 
as this Part of it, concerning the Rivers of he 
1 firſt 


be. 
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firſt Earth; how they roſe, how they flow'd, and 
how they ended. It ſeem'd at firſt, that we had 
wip'd away at once the Notion and whole Do- 
frine of Rivers, we had turn'd the Earth fo 
ſmooth, that there was not an Hill, or Riſing, 
for the Head of a Spring, nor any Fall or Deſ- 


| cent for the Courſe of a River: Beſides, I had 
| ſuck'd in the common Opinion of Philoſophers, 


That all Rivers rife from the Sea,. and return to 
it again ; and both thoſe Paſlages, I ſee, were 
ſtopt up in that Earth. This gave me Occaſion 
to reflect upon the modern and more ſolid Opi- 


nion concerning the Origin of Fountains and 


Rivers, That they riſe chiefly from Rains and 
melted Snows, and not from the Sea alone; and 
as ſoon as I had demur'd in that Particular, I ſaw 
it was neceflary to conſider and examine how 
the Rains fell in that firſt Earth, to underſtand 
what the State of their Waters and Rivers would 


ANp TI had no ſooner apply'd myſelf to that 


Inquiry, but I eaſily diſcover'd, that the Order 


of Nature in the Regions of the Air would be 
then very different from what it is now, and the 
Meteorology of the World was of another ſort 
irom that of the preſent. The Air was always 
calm and equal, there could be no violent Me- 
teors there, nor any that proceeded from Extre- 
mity of Cold; as Ice, Snow, or Hail; nor 
Thunder neither; for the Clouds could not be 


of a Quality and Conſiſtency fit for ſuch an Ef- 


ict, either by falling one upon another, or by 
their Diſruption. And as for Winds, they could 
not be either impetuous or irregular in that Earth ; 
leeing there were neither Mountains noa any 

other 
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other Inequalities to obſtruct the Courſe of the 
Vapours ; nor any unequal Seaſons, or unequal 
Action of the Sun, nor any contrary and ſtrug- 
gling Motions of the Air: Nature was then a 
Stranger to all thoſe Diſorders. But as for wa— 
try Meteors, or thoſe that riſe from watry Va- 
pours more immediately, as Dews and Rains, 
there could not but be Plenty of theſe in ſome 


1 Part or other of that Earth; for the Action of 
5 the Sun in raiſing Vapours was very ſtrong and 
1 very conſtant, and the Earth was at firſt moiſt 
| and ſoft, and according as it grew more dry, the 
il Rays of the Sun would pierce more deep into 
= 1. it, and reach at length the great Abyſs which lay 
1 underneath, and was an unexhauſted Store-houſe 
Ut of new Vapours. But, tis true, the ſame Heat, 
1 which extracted theſe Vapours ſo copiouſly, would 


allo hinder them from condenſing into Clouds or 
Rain in the warmer Parts of the Earth; and 
f there being no Mountains at that Time, nor 


ib contrary Winds, nor any ſuch Cauſes to ſtop 
| 1 them, or compreſs them, we muſt conſider which 
of Way they would tend, and what their Courſe 
if Vould be, and whether they would any whete 
"th meet with Cauſes capable to change or condenſe 
"If them; for upon this, tis manifeſt, would de- 
Ml; | pend the Meteors of that Air, and the Waters of 
0 that Eartn. 

of AND as the Heat of the Sun was s chiefly. to- 
10 wards the middle Parts of the Earth, ſo the copi- 
# ous Vapours rais'd there, were moſt rarified and 
9 agitated ; and being once in the open Air, their 
Þ Courſe would be that Way, where they found 
| leaſt Reſiſtance to their Motion; and that would 
certainly be towards the Poles, and the colder 


Regions 
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Regions of the Earth. For Eaſt and Weſt they 
would meet with as warm an Air, and Vapours 
as much agitated as themſelves, which therefore 
would not yield to their Progreſs that Way; but 
towards the North and the South, they would 
find a more eaſy Paſſage, the Cold of thoſe Parts 
attracting them, as we call it, that is, making 
Way to their Motion and Dilatation without 
much Reſiſtance, as Mountains and cold Places 
uſually draw Vapours from the warmer. So as 
the regular and conſtant Courſe of the Vapours 
of that Earth, which were rais'd chiefly about 
the Equinoctial and middle Parts of it, would 
be towards the extream Parts of it, or towards 
the Poles. 

AND in conſequence of this, when theſe Va- 
pours were arriv'd in thoſe cooler Climates, and 
cooler Parts of the Air, they would be condens'd 
into Rain; for wanting there the Cauſe of their 
Agitation, namely, the Heat of the Sun, their 


Motion would ſoon begin to languiſh, and they 


would fall cloſer to one another in the Form of 
Water, For the Difference betwixt Vapours and 
Water is only gradual, and confiſts in this, that 
Vapours are in a flying Motion, ſeparate and di- 
ſtant each from another ; but the Parts of Water 
are In a creeping Motion, cloſe to one another ; 
like a Swarm of Bees when they are ſettled ; as 
Vapours reſemble the ſame Bees in the Air, be- 
fore they ſettle together. Now there 1s nothing 
puts theſe Vapours- upon the Wing, or keeps 
them ſo, but a ſtrong Agitation by Heat ; and 
when that fails, as it muſt do in all colder Places 
and Regions, they neceflarily return to Water 


again. Accordingly therefore we mult ſuppoſe 


they 
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they would ſoon, after they reach'd theſe cold 
Regions, be condens'd, and fall down in a con- 
tinual Rain, or Dew, upon thoſe Parts of the 
Earth. I ſay a continual Rain; for ſeeing the 
Action of the Sun, which rais d the Vapours, 
was (at that Time) always the ſame, and the 
State of the Air always alike, nor any croſs Winds 
nor any Thing elſe that could hinder the Courſe 
of the Vapours towards the Poles, nor their Con- 
denſation when arriv'd there; tis manifeſt there 
would be a eonſtant Source or Store-houſe of 
Waters in thoſe Parts of the Air, and in thoſe 
Parts of the Earth. 

AnD this, I think, was the eſtabliſh'd Order 
of Nature in that World, this was the State of 
the Antediluvian Heavens and Earth ; all their 
Waters came from above, and that with a con- 
ſtant Supply and Circulation; for when the Croud 
of Vapours rais'd about the middle Parts of the 
Earth, found Vent and Iflue this Way towards 
the Poles, the Paſſage being once open'd, and 
the Chanagl made, the Current would be {till 
continued without Intermiſſion ; and as they were 
diſſolv'd and ſpent there, they would ſuck in more 
and more of thoſe which followed, and came in 
freſh Streams from the hotter Climates. | Ariſ- 
rotle, J remember, in his Meteors ſpeaking of the 
Courſe of the Vapours, faith, there is a River in 
the Air, conſtantly flowing betwixt the Heavens 
and the Earth, made by the aſcending and deſ- 
cending Vapours: This was more remarkably 
true in the primitive Earth, where the State of 
Nature was more conſtant and regular ; there 
was indeed an uninterrupted Flood of Vapours 


riſing in one Region of the Earth, and flowing 
| to 
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to another, and there continually diſtilling in 
Dews and Rain, which made this aerial River. 
As may be eaſily apprehended from this Scheme 
of the Earth and Air. = JT 
Txus we have found a Source for Waters in 
the firſt Earth, which had no Communication 
with the Sea; and a Source that would never 
fail, neither diminiſh or overflow, but feed the 
Earth with an equal Supply throughout all the 
Parts of the Year, But there is a ſecond Diffi- 
culty that appears at the End of this, how theſe 
Waters would flow upon the even Surface of the 
Earth, or form themſelves into Rivers ; there be- 
ing no Deſcent or Declivity for their Courſe. 
There were no Hills, nor Mountains, nor high 
Lands in the firſt Earth, and if theſe Rains fell 
in the frigid Zones, or towards the Poles, there 
they would ſtand in Lakes and Pools, having no 
Deſcent one Way more than another; and ſo the 
reſt of the Earth would be no better for them. 
This, I confeſs, appear'd as great a Difficulty as 

the former, and would be unanſwerable for ought 
I know, if that firſt Earth was not water'd by 
Dews only (as I believe ſome Worlds are) or had 
been exactly Spherical; but we noted before, that 
it was Oval or Oblong ; and in ſuch a Figure tis 
manifeſt the polar Parts are higher than the equi- 
noctial, that is, more remote from the Center, 
as appears to the Eye in this Scheme. This af- 
fords us a preſent Remedy, and ſets us free of 
the ſecond Difficulty ; for by this Means the Wa- 
ters, which fell about the extream Parts of the 
Earth, would have a continual-Deſcent towards 
the middle Parts of it; this Figure gives them 
Motion and Diftribution ; and many Rivers and 
Es Rivulets 
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| Rivulets would flow from thoſe Mother-Lakes 


to refreth the Face of the Earth, bending their | 
| Couric {till towards the middle Parts of it. 


Tis true, Theſe Derivations of the Waters at | | 


firſt would be very irregular and diffuſe, till the 
Channels were a little worn and hollow'd ; and 


tho' that Earth was ſmooth and uniform, yet tis 
impoſſible, upon an inclining Surface, but that | 
Waters ſhould find a Way of creeping down- | 


wards, as we ſee upon a ſmooth Table, or a 


Hag'd Pavement ; ; if there be the leaſt Inclina- | 
tion, Water will flow from the higher to the 
lower Parts of it, either directly, or winding to | 


and fro: So the 1 of that Earth would 
be no Hindrance to the Courſe of the Rivers, 


provided there was a general Declivity in the Site 


and Libration of it, as tis plain there was from 
the Poles towards the Aquator. The Current 


indeed would be eaſy and gentle all along, and if 
it chanc'd in ſome Places to reſt, or be ſtopt, it 
would ſpread itſelf into a pleaſant Lake, till by 
freſh ape it had rais'd its Waters fo high as | 


to | 


ws. | 
ir | 
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to overflow and break looſe again ; then it would 
purſue its Way, with many other Rivers its Com- 
anions, thro' all the temperate Climates as far 
1; the Torrid Zone. 5 1 
Bur you'll ſay, When they were got thither, 
what would become of them then? How would 
they end or finiſh their Courſe? This 1s the third 
Difficulty concerning the Ending of the Rivers in 
that Earth; what Iſſue could they have when 
they were come to the middle Parts of it, whi- 
ther it ſeems they all tended ? There was no Sea 
to loſe themſelves in, as our Rivers do; nor any 
ſubterraneous Paſſages to throw themſelves into; 
low would they die, what would be their Fate 
at laſt ? J anſwer, The greater Rivers, when they 
were come towards thoſe Parts of the Earth, 


I woald be divided into many Branches, or a Mul- 


ttude of Rivulets; and thoſe would be partly ex- 
hald by the Heat of the Sun, and partly drunk 
up by the dry and ſandy Earth. But how and 
in what Manner this came to paſs, requires a 
little further Explication. 5 

Wr muſt therefore obſerve in the firſt Place, 
that thoſe Rivers, as they drew nearer to the 
zquinoCtial Parts, would find a leſs Declivity or 
Deſcent of Ground than in the beginning, or 
former Part of their Courſe ; that is evident from 
the oval Figure of the Earth, for near the middle 
Parts of an Oval, the Semi-diameters, as I may 
call them, are very little ſhorter one than ano- 
ther; and for this Reaſon the Rivers, when they 
were advanc'd towards the middle Parts of the 
Earth, would begin to flow more ſlowly, and, 
by that Weakneſs of their Current, ſuffer them- 
kives eafily to be divided and diſtracted into ſe- 

[ veral 
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veral leſſer Streams and Rivulets; or elſe havin» 
no Force to wear a Channel, would lie ſhallow 
upon the Ground like a Plaſh of Water; and in 
both Caſes their Waters would be much more 
expos'd to the Action of the Sun, than if they 
had kept together in a deeper Channel, as they 
were before. | ON 
SECONDLY, We mult obſerve, that ſeein 
theſe Waters could not reach to the Middle of 
the Torrid Zone, for want of Deſcent ; that Part 
of the Earth having the Sun always perpendicu- 
lar over it, and being refreſh'd by no Rivers, 
would become extreamly dry and parch'd, and | 
be converted at length into a kind of fandy De- 
ſert ; ſo as all the Waters that were carried thus 
far, and were not exhaled and conſum'd by the 
Sun, would be ſuck'd up, as in a Spunge, by 
theſe Sands of the Torrid Zone. This was th: 
common Grave wherein the Rivers of the firſt 
Earth were buried ; and this is nothing but what 
happens ſtill in ſeveral Parts of the preſent Earth, 
eſpecially in Africt, where many Rivers never 
flow into the Sea, but expire after the ſame Man- 
ner as theſe did, drunk up by the Sun and the 
Sands. And one Arm of Euphrates dies, as I re- 
member, amongſt the Sands of Arabia, after the 
Manner of the Rivers of the firſt Earth. 
Tus we have conquer'd the greateſt Diff | 
culty, in my Apprehenſion, in this whole The- 
ory, To find out the State of the Rivers in the 
primitive and antediluvian Earth, their Origin, 
Courſe and Period. We have been forc'd to win 
our Ground by Inches, and have divided the 
Difficulty ito Parts, that we might encounter 


them ſingle with more Eaſe, The Rivers of 4 
Earth, 
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Earth, you fee, were in moſt Reſpects different, 
and in ſome, contrary to ours; and if you could 
turn our Rivers backwards, to run from the Sea 
towards their Fountain-heads, they would more 
reſemble the Courſe of thoſe antediluvian Rivers; 
for they were greateſt at their firſt ſetting out, 
and the Current afterwards, when it was more 
weak, and the Channel more ſhallow, was di- 
vided into many Branches and little Rivers; like 
the Arteries in our Body, that carry the Blood; 
they are greateſt at firſt, and the further they go 
from the Heart, their Source, the leſs they grow, 
and divided into a Multitude of little Branches, 
which loſe themſelves inſenſibly in the Habit of 
the Fleſh, as theſe little Floods did in the Sands 
of the Earth. 7 „ 4 e 

| BECAUSE it pleaſeth more and makes a greater 
Impreſſion upon us, to ſee Things repreſented to 
the Eye, than to read their Deſcription in Words, 
we have ventur'd to give a Model of the Primæ- 
val Earth, with its Zones or greater Climates, 
and the general Order and Tracts of its Rivers: 
Not that we believe Things to have been in the 
very ſame Form as here exhibited; but this may 
ſerve as a general Idea of that Earth, which may 
be wrought into more Exactneſs, according as 
we are able to enlarge or correct our Thoughts 
hereafter. And as the Zones here repreſented, 
reſemble the Belts or Faſciæ of Fupiter, fo we 
ſuppoſe. them to proceed from like Cauſes, if 
that Planet be in an antediluvian State, as the 
Earth we here repreſent. As for the Polar Parts 
in that firſt Earth, I can ſay very little of them, 
they would make a Scene by themſelves, and a 
very particular one; the Sun would be perpetu- 
Vol. I. U ally 
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ally in their Horizon, which makes me think the 


Rains would not fall ſo much there, as in the | 


other Parts of the frigid Zones, where according. 
ly we have made their chief Seat and Recepta- 


cle. That they flow'd from thence in ſuch like | 


Manner as is here repreſented, we have alread 


prov d; and ſometimes in their Paſſage ſwelling 
into Lakes, and towards the End of their Courſe 
parting into ſeveral Streams and Branches, they | 


would water thoſe Parts of the Earth like a 

Garden. 5 | 
Wr have before compar'd the Branchings of 

theſe Rivers towards the End of their Courſe, to 


the Ramifications of the Arteries in the Body, | 


when they are far from the Heart near the. ex- 
tream Parts; and fome, it may be, looking upon 


this Scheme, would carry the Compariſon fur- 
ther, and ſuppoſe, that as in the Body the Blood 
is not loſt in the Habit of the Fleſh, but ſtrain'd 


through it, and taken up again by the little 
Branches of the Veins ; fo in that Earth theWa- 
ters were not loſt in thofe Sands of the Torrid 


Zone, but ſtrain'd or percolated thorough them, | 
and receiv'd into the Channels of the other He- 


miſphere. This indeed would in fome Meaſure 


anſwer the Notion which ſeveral of the ancient | 
Fathers make uſe of, that the Rivers of Para- 


diſe were trajected out of the other Hemiſphere 
into this, by ſubterraneous Paſſages. But I con- 
feſs I could never ſee it poſſible how ſuch a Tra- 
jection could be made, nor how they could have 
any Motion, being arriv'd in another Hemiſ- 
phere ; and therefore I am apt to believe that 
Doctrine amongſt the Ancients aroſe from an 
Entanglement in their Principles: They ſupposd 


generally, | 
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generally, that Paradiſe was in the other Hemi- 
ſphere, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew here- 
after; and yet they believ'd that Tygris, Euphra- 
e, Nile and Ganges, were the Rivers of Para- 
diſe, or came out of it; and theſe two Opinions 
they could not reconcile, or make out, but b 

ſuppoſing that theſe four Rivers had their Foun- 
tain-heads in the other Hemiſphere, and by ſome 
wonderful Trajection broke out again here. This 
was the Expedient they found out to make their 
Opinions conſiſtent one with another; but this 
is a Method to me altogether unconceivable ; and, 
for my part, I do not love to be led out of my 
Depth, leaning only upon Antiquity. How there 
could be any ſuch Communication, either above 
Ground, or under Ground, betwixt the two He- 


| miſpheres, does not appear; and therefore we 


mutt ſtill ſuppoſe the Torrid Zone to have been 
the Barrier betwixt them, which nothing could 

paſs enber WE: 7 
Wr have now examin'd and determin'd the 
State of the Air, and of the Waters in the Pri- 
mitive Earth, by the Light and Conſequences of 
Reaſon; and we muſt not wonder to find them 
different from the preſent Order of Nature ; what 
Things are ſaid of them, or relating to them in 
Holy Writ, do teſtify or imply as much ; and it 
will be worth our Time to make ſome Reflection 
upon thoſe Paſſages for our further Confirmation. 
Miſes tells us, that the Raznbow was ſet in the 
Clouds after the Deluge; thoſe Heavens then, 
that never had a Rainbow before, were certain- 
ly of a Conſtitution very different from ours. 
And St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. chap. iii. v. g. doth for- 
mally and expreſly tell us, that the Old Heavens, 
Vl WM 
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or the antediluvian Heavens had a different Con- 
ſtitution from ours, and particularly, that they 
were compos'd or conſtituted of Water, which 
Philoſophy of the Apoſtle's may be eaſily un- 
derſtood, if we attend to two Things, firſt, that 
the Heavens he ſpeaks of were not the Starry 
Heavens, but the aerial Heavens, or the Regions 
of our Air, where the Meteors are : Secondly, 
that there were no Meteors in thoſe Regions, or 
In thoſe Heavens, till the Deluge, but watry Me- 


teors, and therefore, he ſays, they conſiſted of M ” 
Water. And this ſhews the Foundation Upon 15 
which that Deſcription is made, how coherenty 6 
the Apoſtle argues, and anſwers the Objection W 
there propos'd : How juſtly alſo he diſtinguiſheth © 


the firſt Heavens from the preſent Heavens, or 
rather oppoſeth them one to another; becauſe as Ml * 
thoſe were conſtituted of Water, and watry Me. 
teors only, ſo the preſent Heavens, he faith, have 
Treaſures of Fire, fiery Exhalations and Meteors, | Fg 


and a Diſpoſition to become the Executioners of "f 
the Divine Wrath and Decrees in the final Con- 


flagration of the Earth. 00 
Tuls minds me alſo of the Cæleſtial Waters, or 


the Waters above the Firmaments, which, Scrip- 
ture ſometimes mentions, and which, methinks, ſu 
cannot be explained fo fitly and emphatically up- the 
on any Suppoſition as this of ours. Thoſe who 
place them above the Starry Heavens, ſeem nei- 
ther to underſtand Aſtronomy nor Philoſophy ;W + 
and, on the other Hand, if nothing be under- 
ſtood by them, but the Clouds and the middle ar 
Region of the Air, as it is at preſent, methinks | 
that was no ſuch eminent and remarkable Thing 
as to deſerve a particular Commemoration by 


Mi 
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Moſes in his fix Days Work ; but if we under- 


I tand them, not as they are now, but as they 


were then, the only Source of Waters, or the 
only Source of Waters upon that Earth, (for they 
had not one Drop of Water but what was Cele- 
ſtial,) this gives it a new Force and Eu phaſis: 
Belides the whole middle Region having no other 
fort of Meteors but them, that made it ſtill the 
greater Singularity, and more worthy Comme- 
moration, As for the Rivers of Paradiſe, there is 
nothing ſaid concerning their Source, or their Iſſue, 
that is either contrary to this, or that is not agree- 
able to the general Account we have given of the 
Waters and Rivers of the firſt Earth. They are 
not ſaid to rife from any Mountain, but from a 


| creat River or a kind of a Lake in Eden, accord- 


ing to the Cuſtom of the Rivers of that Earth, 
And as for their End and Iſſue, Moſes doth not 
lay, that they diſburthen themſelves into this or 
that Sea, as they uſually do in the Deſcription 
of great Rivers, but rather implies that they ſpent 
themſelves in compaſling and watering certain 
Countries, which falls in again very eafily with 
our Hypotheſis. But I fay this rather to comply 
with the Opinions of others, than of my own 
Judgment : For I think, that Suggeſtion about 
the Superceleſtial Waters made by Moſes, was 
not ſo much according to the ſtrict Nature and 
peciality of Cauſes, as for the Eaſe and Profit 
of the People, in their Belief and Acknowledg- 
ment of Providence for ſo great a Benefit, by 
what Cauſes ſoever it was brought to paſs. | 

BuT to return to the Rainbow which we 


mentioned before, and is not to be paſt over ſo 


lightly. This we fay is a Creature of the mo- 
2 V3 dern 
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dern World, and was not ſeen nor known . Fo 
fore the Flood. Moſes (Gen. ix. 12, 13.) plain. | 


ly intimates as much, or rather directly affirms 


it; for he ſays, the Bow was ſet in the Cloud, 


after the Deluge, as a Confirmation of the Pro- 
miſe, or Covenant, which God made with Neah, 
that he would Gown the World no more with 


Water. And how could it be a Sign of this, or 


given as Pledge and Confirmation of ſuch * 


miſe, if it was in the Clouds before, and with 
no Regard to this Promiſe; and ſtood there, it 


may be, when the World was going to be 


drown d ? This would have been but cold Com- 


fort to Noab, to have had ſuch a Pledge of the 


Divine Veracity, You'll ſay, it may be, that it | 
was not a Sign or Pledge, that fignified natural 


ly, but voluntarily only, and by Divine Inſtitu- 
tion: I am of Opinion, I confeſs, that it figni- 
fy d naturally, and by Connexion with the Effect, 
importing thus much, that the State of Nature 
was chang'd from What it was before, and ſo 
chang'd, that the Earth was no more in a Con— 
dition to periſh by Water. But however, let us 


grant that it ſignifieth only by Inſtitution, to 


make it fi ignificant in this Senſe, it muſt be 


ſomething new, otherwiſe it N not ſignity 


any new Thing, or be the Confirmation of a 
new Promiſe. If God Almighty had ſaid to 


Neah, I make a Promiſe to you, and to all liv- 


ing Creatures, that the World ſhall never be de- 


ſtroy'd by Water again, and for Confirmation of 


this, Behold, I ſer the Sun in the Firmament: 
Would this have been any ſtrengthening of Noa 
Faith or any Satisfaction to his Mind? Why ſays 


Neah, the Sun was in the Firmament when the 


Deluge 
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Deluge came, and was a Spectator of that fad 


*- WM Tragedy ; why may it not be ſo again? What 


Sign or Aſſurance is this againſt a ſecond Deluge? 
When God gives a Sign in the Heavens, or on 


the Earth, of any Prophecy or Promiſe to be fuk 
fll'd, it muſt be by ſomething new, or by ſome 


Change wrought in Nature ; whereby God doth 
teſtify to us, that he is able and willing to ſtand 
to his Promiſe. God ſays to Aba, Iſai. vii. Ae 
4 Sign of the Lord; aſk it either an the Depth, or 
in the Height above: And when Abaz would aſk 
no Sign, God gives one unaſk'd, Behold a Virgin 
ſrall concei ve and bear a Son. So when Zachary, 
Luke i. was promis'd a Son, he aſketh for a 
sign, Whereby ſhall J know this? for I am old, 


and my Wife well firicken in Tears; and the Sign 


given him was, that he became dumb, and con- 
tinued fo till the Promiſe was fulfilled. Ac- 
cordingly, when Abraham aſk'd a Sign whereby 
he might be aſſur'd of God's Promiſe that his 


Seed ſhould inherit the Land of Canaan, Gen. 


xv. 8. Tis ſaid (ver. 17.) When the Sun went 
don and it was dark, behold a ſmoaking Furnace 
and a burning Lamp paſſed betwixt the Pieces of the 


Beaſts that he had cut aſunder. So in other In- 


ſtances of Signs given in external Nature, as the 
Sign given to King Hezekiah, Jai. xxxviii. for 


his Recovery, and to Gideon for his Victory; to 
confirm the Promiſe made to Hezekiab, Judge 


vil. the Shadow went back ten Degrees in Alas 
Dial. And for Gideon, his Fleece was wet, and 
all the Ground about it dry; and then to change 
the Trial, it vas dry, and all the Ground about it 
wet, Theſe were all Signs very proper, ſignifi- 


cant, and ſatisfactory, having ſomething ſurpri- 
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ſing and extraordinary, yet theſe were Signs by 
Inſtitution only; and to be ſuch they muſt have 


ſomething new and ſtrange, as a Mark of the 
Hand of God, otherwiſe they can have no Force 
or Significancy, Accordingly we ſee, Moſes him- 
ſelf in another Place, ſpeaks this very Senſe, 
when in the Mutiny. or Rebellion of Crab and 


Dathan, he ſpeaks thus to the People, If theſe | 
Men die the common Death of Men, then the Lord | 


hath not ſent me. But if the Lord make a new 
Thing, and the Earth open her Mouth, and fwal- 


l them up, &c. then you ſhall underſtand that | 


theſe Men have provoked the Lord, Numb. xxvi. 


29, 30. So in the Caſe of Neah, if God created | 
a new, Creature (which are Moſes's Words in the 
forecited Place) the Sign was effectual: But 


where every thing continues to be as it was be- 


fore, and the Face of Nature, in all its Parts, | 


the very ſame, it cannot ſignify any thing new, 


Nor any new Intention in the Author of Nature; | 
and conſequently, cannot be a Sign or Pledge, a 


Token or Aſſurance of the Accompliſhment of 
any new Covenant or Promiſe made by him. 
Tris, methinks, is plain to common Senſe, 


and to every Man's Reaſon ; but becauſe it is a 
Thing of Importance, to prove that there was | 
no Rainbow before the Flood, and will confirm | 
a conſiderable Part of this Theory, by diſcover- | 
ing what the State of the Air was in the-old | 
World, give me leave to argue it a little further, | 
and to remove ſome Prejudices that may keep 
others from aſſenting to clear Reaſon, I know | 
tis uſually faid, that Signs like Words, ſignify 
any Thing by Inſtitution, or may. be apply'd to 


any Thing by the Will of the n ; as hang- 


ing 
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ing out a white Flag is calling for Mercy; a 
Buſh at the Door a Sign of Wine to be ſold, and 


ſuch like. But theſe are Inſtances nothing to our 
Purpoſe, theſe are Signs of ſomething preſent, 


and that ſignify only by Uſe and repeated Expe- | 


rience ; we are ſpeaking of Signs of another Na- 
ture given in Confirmation of a Promiſe, or 
Threatning, or Prophecy, and given with De- 
fign to cure our Unbelief, or to excite and be- 
get in us Faith in God, in the Prophet, or in 
the Promiſer ; ſuch Signs, I ſay, when they are 
wrought in external Nature, muſt be ſome new 
Appearance, and mult thereby induce us to be- 


live the Effect, or more to believe it, than if 


there had been no Sign, but only the Affirma- 
tion of the Promiſer; for otherwiſe the pretended 


| Sign is a mere Cypher and Superfluity. Bat a 


Thing obtain'd before, and in the ſame Manner, 


| (even when that came to paſs, which we are now 


promis'd ſhall not come to paſs again) ſignifies 
no more, than if there had been no Sign at all: 
It can neither ſignify another Courſe in Nature, 
nor another Purpoſe in God ; and therefore is 
perfectly inſignificant. Some inſtance in the Sa- 
craments, Jewiſh or Chriſtian, and make them 
digns in ſuch a Senſe as the Rainbow is: But 
thoſe are rather Symbolical Repreſentations or 
Commemorations ; and ſome of them Marks of 
Diſtinction and Conſecration of ourſelves to God 
in ſuch a Religion; they were alſo new, and 


very particular when firſt inſtituted ; but all ſuch 


Inſtances fall ſhort, and do not reach the Caſe 
before us; we are ſpeaking of Signs confirmatory 
of a Promiſe ; when there is ſomething affirm'd 
de futuro, and to give us a further Argument of 

- the 
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the Certainty of it, and of the Power and Vera. 


city of the Promiſer, a Sign is given. This, we 


ſay, muſt indiſpenſably be ſomething new, other. 


wiſe it cannot have the Nature, Virtue, and i in- 


fluence of a Sign. 
Wx have ſeen how 1 incongruous it would! be 


to admit, that the Rainbow appear'd before the 
Deluge, and how dead a Sign that would make 


it, how forc'd, fruitleſs and ineffectual, as to the 
mie it was to confirm: Let us now on the 


other hand ſuppoſe, that it firſt appear'd to the 


Inhabitants of the Earth after the Deluge, how 


proper, and how appoſite a Sign would this be 


for Providence to pitch upon, to confirm the 
Promiſe made to Noah and his Poſterity, That 


the World ſhould be no more deſtroy'd by Wa- 


ter? It hath a ſecret connexion with the Effet 


itſelf, and was ſo far a natural Sign ; but how- 


ever, appearing firſt after the Deluge, and in a 
watery Cloud, there was, methinks, a great 
Eaſineſs and Propriety of Application for ſuch a 
Purpoſe. And if we ſuppoſe, that while God 


Almighty was declaring his Promiſe to Noah, 


and the Sign of it, there appeared at the ſame 
Time in the Clouds: a fair Rainbow, that mar- 
vellous and beautiful Meteor, which Noah had 


never ſeen before; it could not but make a moſt 


lively Impreſſion upon him, quickning his Faith, 
and giving him Comfort and Aſſurance, that 
God would be ſtedfaſt to his Promiſe. 

Nor ought we to wonder that Interpreters 
have commonly gone the other Way, and ſup- 
pos'd that the Rainbow was before the Flood: 
this, I fay, was no wonder in them, for they 
had no o Hypotheſi s that could anſwer to any other 

Interpretation: 
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"MW [Interpretation : And in the Interpretation of the 
E Texts of Scripture that concern natural Things, 
they commonly bring them down to their own 
Philoſophy and Notions : As we have a great 
Inſtance in that Diſcourſe of St. Peter's (2 Epiſt. 
. ili. 5.) concerning the Deluge and the Antedi- 
lavian Heavens and Earth, which, for want of a 
Theory, they have been ſcarce able to make 
Senſe of; for they have forcedly apply'd to the 
preſent Earth, or the preſent Form of the Earth, 
what plainly reſpected another. A like Inſtance 
we have in the Moſaical Abyſs, or Tehom-Rabba, 
by whoſe Diſruption the Deluge was made; this 
they knew not well what to make of, and ſo 
have generally interpreted it of the Sea, or of 
+ WW our ſubterraneous Waters; without any Propriety 
w. either as to the Word, or as to the Senſe, A 
54 third Inſtance is this of the Rainbow, where 
n cheir Philoſophy hath miſguided them again; 
for to give them their due, they do not alledge, 

nor pretend to alledge any Thing. from the Text, 
þ that ſhould make them interpret thus, or think 
'W the Rainbow was before the Flood; but they 
pretend to go by certain Reaſons, as that the 
Clouds were before the Flood, therefore the 
Rainbow ; and if the Rainbow was not before 
the Flood, then all things were not made within 
the fix Days Creation : To whom theſe Reaſons 
are convictive, they muſt be led into the fame 
Belief with them, but not by any Thing in the 
Text, nor in the true Theory, at leaſt if ours 
be ſo; for by that you ſee, that the Vapours 
were never condens'd into Drops, nor into Rain, 
in the temperate and inhabited Climates of that 
Earth, and conſequently there could never be 
55 the 
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the Production or Appearance of this Bow | in 


the Clouds. Thus much concerning the Rain. 


bow. 


0 recollect ourſelves and conclude this Chap. 
ter, and the whole Diſquiſition concerning the 


Waters of the primitive Earth; we ſeem to have 


ſo well ſatisfied the Difficulties propos'd in the 
Beginning of the Chapter, that they have rather 
given us an Advantage ; a better Diſcovery, and 
ſuch a new Proſpect "of that Earth, as makes it 


not only habitable, but more fit to be Paradiſa- 


cal. The Pleaſantneſs of the Site of Paradiſe is 
made to conſiſt chiefly in two Things, its Wa- 
ters and its Trees, (Ger. ii. and Chap. Xi. 10, 
Ezek. xxxi. 8.) and conſidering the Richneſs of 
that firſt Soil in the primitive Earth, it could not 


but abound in Trees, as it did in Rivers and Ri- 


vulets; and be wooded like a Grove, as it was 
water d like a Garden, in the temperate Climates 


of it; fo as it would not be, methinks, ſo difh- 


cult to find one Paradi % there, as not to find 


more than one. 


C 4 2. .Vi . 
A Recollection and Review of what hath been ſaid 


concerning the Primitive Earth: with a more 


full Survey of the State of the firſt World Na- 


tural and Civil, and the Compariſon f it with | 


the preſent World. 


| \ X E have now, in a good Meaſure, finiſh'd 


our Deſcription of the firſt and antedilu- 
vian Earth : And as T ravellers, when they {ce 
ſtrange Countries, make it part of their Pleaſure 


and 


Si 
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and Improvement to compare them with their 
own, to obſerve the Differences, and wherein 
they excel, or come ſhort of one another: So 
it will not be unpleaſant, nor unuſeful, it may 


be, having made a Diſcovery, not of a new 


Country, but of a new World, and travell'd it 


over in our Thoughts and Fancy, now to fit 


down and compare it with our own: And 'twill 
be no hard Taſk, from the general Differences 
which we have taken Notice of already, to ob- 
ſerve what leſſer would ariſe, and what the whole 
Face of Nature would be. 

'T1s alſo one Fruit of travelling, that by ſee- 
ing Variety of Places, and People, of Humours, 
Faſhions, and Forms of Living, it frees us by 
Degrees, from that Pedantry and Littleneſs of 
Spirit, whereby we are apt to cenſure every 
Thing for abſurd and ridiculous, that is not ac- 


cording to our own Way, and the Mode of our 


own Country: But if, inſtead of croſſing the 
Seas, we could waft ourſelves over to our neigh- 
bouring Planets, we ſhould meet with ſuch Va- 
ricties there, both in Nature and Mankind, as 
would very much enlarge our Thoughts and 
Souls, and help to cure thoſe Diſeaſes of little 
Minds, that make them troubleſome to others, 
as well as uneaſy to themſelves. 


Bur ſeeing our heavy Bodies are not made *e 


ſuch Voyages, the beſt and greateſt Thing w 

can do in this kind, is to make a Survey and Re- 
flection upon the antediluvian Earth, which in 
ſome Senſe was another World from this, and, 
it may be, as different as ſome two Planets are 
from one another. We have declar'd already the 
general Grounds upon which we muſt proceed, 


and 
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tor, would then be upon the ſame Poles with the 
| ſecond and periodical Motions of the Orbs and WW |: 


of the Sea to move or govern. 
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and muſt flow trace the Conſequences of them, 
and drive them down into Particulars, which will 
ſhew us in moſt Things, wherein that Earth, or 
that World, differed from the preſent. The 
Form of that Earth, and its Situation to the Sun, 
were two of its moſt fundamental Difference; 
from ours: As to the Form of it, *twas all one 
{ſmooth Continent, one e ee Surface of 
Earth, without any Sea, any Mountains, or 
Rocks; any Holes, Dens, or Caverns: And the 


Situation of it to the Sun was ſuch as made a , 


perpetual Equinox. Theſe two join'd together, lay 
the Foungation of a new Aſtronomy, Meteo- 
rology, Hydrography and Geography; ſuch a 1 
were proper and peculiar to that World. The 
Earth by this Means having its Axis parallel to 
the Axis of the Ecliptick, the Heavens would f 1 
appear in another Poſture ; and their diurnal Mo- n 
tion, which is imputed to the Primum Mobil, * 


and ſuppoſed to be upon the Poles of the Aqus- W. 


Planets, namely, upon the Poles of the Eclip- t 
tick, by which Means the Phenomena of the 
Heavens would be more ſimple and regular, and 
much of that Entangledneſs and Perplexity, 
which we find now in Aſtronomy, would be ta- 
ken away. Whether the Sun and Moon would 
ſuffer any Eclipſes then, cannot well be deter- 
min'd, unleſs one knew what the Courſe of the 
Moon was at that Time, or whether ſhe was 
then 'come into our Neighbourhood : Her Pre- 
ſence ſeems to have been leſs needful when there 
were no long Winter Nights, nor the great Pool 


As 
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As for the Regions of the Air and the Me- 


| teors, we have in the preceding Chapter ſet down 


what the State of them would be, and in how 
much a better Order, and more peaceable, that 
Kingdom was, till the Earth was broken and diſ- 
plac'd, and the Courſe of Nature chang'd : No- 
thing violent, nothing frightful, nothing trouble- 
ome or incommodious to Mankind, came from 
above, but the Countenance of the Heavens was 
always ſmooth and ſerene. I have often thought 
it a very deſirable Piece of Power, if a Man 
could but command a fair Day, when he had 
occaſion for it, for himſelf, or for his Friends; 


tis more than. the greateſt Prince or Potentate 


upon Earth can do ; yet they never wanted one 
in that World, nor ever ſaw a foul one. Be- 
fides they had conſtant Breezes from the Motion 
of the Earth, and the Courſe of the Vapours, 
which cool'd the open Plains, and made the 
Weather temperate, as well as fair. But we have 
ſpoken enough in other Places upon this Subject 
of the Air and the Heavens, let us now deſcend 
to the Earth. | | 

THE Earth was divided into two Hemiſpheres, 
ſeparated by the Torrid Zone, which at that 
Time was uninhabitable, and utterly unpaſſable; 
ſo as the two Hemiſpheres made two diſtin& 
Worlds ; which, ſo far as we can judge, had no 
manner of Commerce or Communication one 
with another. The Southern Hemiſphere the 
Antients called Antichthon, the oppoſite Earth, or 
the Other World, And this Name and Notion 


| 7emain'd long after the Reaſon of it had ceas'd. 


Juſt as the Torrid Zone was generally accounted 
unhabitable by the Ancients, even in their 
- Time, 


divided into five Zones, two Frigid, two Tem- 
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Time, becauſe it really had been ſo once, and 
the T radition remain'd uncorrected, when the 
Cauſes were taken away ; nainely, when the 
Earth had chang'd its Poſture to the Sun, after 
the Deluge. 

"Tins may be look'd upon as ; the firſt Diviſion 
of that primeval Earth, into two Hemiſpheres, 
naturally ſever d and diſunited : But it was al 


perate, and the Torrid betwixt them. And this 
Diſtinction of the Globe into five Zones, I think, 
did properly belong to that original Earth, and 
primitive Geography, and improperly, and by an 


| Tranſlation only, to the preſent. For all the Ml ne 


Lones of our Earth are habitable, and their Di- E. 
ſtinctions are in a Manner but imaginary, not I g. 
fixed by Nature; whereas in that Earth where . 
the Rivers fail'd, and the Regions became unin- th 
habitable, by reaſon of Dryneſs and Heat, there N u. 
begun the Torrid Zone ; and where the Regions IM w. 
became uninhabitable by reaſon of Cold and me 
Moiſture, there begun the Frigid Zone; and thi 
theſe being determin'd, they became Bounds on int 
either Side to the Temperate. But all this was MW in 
alter'd when the Poſture of the Earth was chang'd, W the 
and chang'd for that very Purpoſe, as ſome of I we 
the Ancients have ſaid, That the wninhabitabl: I : | 
Parts of the Earth mi gb. become habitable. Let Ea 


though there was ſo much of the firſt Earth un- N no- 
inhabitable, there remain'd as much to be inha- I orc 


bited, as we have now; for the Sea, ſince the ¶ we 
breaking up of the Abyſs, hath taken away halt W wh 
of the Earth from us, a great Part whereof was Ii Sta 
to them good Land. Beſides, we are not to the 


ſuppoſe, that the Torrid Zone was of that Ex- Nin! 


tent ; 
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tent we make it now, twenty-three Degrees and 
more on either Side of the Æquator: Theſe 
Bounds are ſet only by the Tropicks, and the 
Tropicks by the Obliquity of the Courſe of the 
Sun, or of the Poſture of the Earth, which was 


not in that World. Where the Rivas ſtop'd, 
there the Torrid Zone would begin, but the Sun 


was directly perpendicular to no Part of it but 


the Middle. 


How the Rivers flow'd in the firſt Earth, we 
have before explain'd ſufficiently, and what Parts 


the Rivers did not reach, were turn'd into Sands 
and Deſerts by the Heat of the Sun; for I can- 


| not eaſily imagine, that the ſandy Deſarts of the 


Earth were made fo at firſt, immediately and 


from the beginning of the World; from what 


Cauſes ſhould that be, and to what purpoſe in 


| that Age? But in hole Tracks of the Earth that 


were not refreſhed. with Rivers and Moiſture, 
which cement the Parts, the Ground would 


moulder and crumble into little Pieces, and then 


thoſe Pieces by the Heat of the Sun were bak'd 
into Stone. And this would come to paſs chiefly 
in the hot and ſcorch'd Regions of the Earth, 
though it might happen ſometimes where there 
was not that Extremity of Heat, if by any Chance 


2 Place wanted Rivers and Water. to keep the 


Earth in due Temper ; but thoſe Sands would 
not be ſo early or ancient as the other. As for 
greater looſe Stones, and rough Pebbles, there 
were none in that Earth; Deucalion and Pyrrab, 
when the Deluge was over, found new made 


| Stones to caſt behind their Backs ; the Bones of 


their Mother Earth, which then were broken 
In Pieces, in that great Ruin, 
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As for Plants and Trees, we cannot imagine 


but that they muſt needs abound in the Primi- 
tive Earth, ſeeing it was fo well water 'd, and 
had a Soil ſo fruitful; a new unlaboured Soil, re- 
pleniſh'd with the Seeds of all Vegetables ; and 
a warm Sun that would call upon Nature early 
for her Firſt-fruits, to be offer'd up at the begin- 
ning of her Courſe. Nature had a 1 wild Luxuri— 


ancy at firſt, which human Induſtry by Degrees 


gave Form and Order to: The Waters flow'd 
with a conſtant and gentle Current, and were 
eaſily led which Way the Inhabitants Lad a Mind, 
for their Uſe, or for their Pleaſure ; and ſhady 


Trees, which grow beft in moiſt and warm | 


Countries, grac'd the Banks of their Rivers or 
Canals. But that which was the Beauty and 
Crown of all, was their perpetual Spring, the 
Fields always green, the Flowers always freſh, 
and the Trees always covered with Leaves and 
Fruit : But we have occaſionally ſpoken of theſe 
Things in ſeveral Places, and may do again here- 
after, and therefore need not enlarge upon them 


Nele. 


As for ſubterraneous Things, Metals and Mi- 
nerals, I believe they had none in the firſt Earth; 
and the happier they; no Gold, nor Silver, nor 


coarſer Metals. The Ute of theſe is either ima- 


ginary, or in ſuch Works, as, by the Conſtitu- 
tion of their World, they had little Occaſion for. 
And Minerals are 7 for Medicine, which 
they had no need of further than Herbs; or for 
Materials to certain Arts, which were not then in 


Uſe, or were ſupplied by other Ways. Theſe 


fubterraneous Things, Metals and metallick Mi- 
nerals, are fictitious, not original Bodies, Forte 
wit 


— 
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with the Earth; but are made in Proceſs of 
Time, after long Preparations and Concoctions, 
by the Action of the Sun within the Bowels of 
1 Earth. And if the Stamina, or Principles of 
them riſe from the lower Regions that lie under 
the Abyſs, as I am apt to think they do, it doth 
not ſeem. probable that they could be drawn thro' 
ſuch a Maſs of Waters, or that the Heat of the 
Sun could on a ſudden penetrate ſo deep, and 
be able to looſen them, and raiſe them into ths 
exterior Earth. And as the firſt Age of the 
World was called Golden, though it knew not 
what Gold was; fo the following Ages had their 


Names from ſeveral Metals, which lay then a 


ſleep in the dark and deep Womb of Nature, 
and ſaw not the Sun till many Years and Ages 


afterwards. 
HavinG run through the ſeveral Regions of 


| Nature, from Top to Bottom, from the Heavens 


to the lower Parts of the Earth, and made ſome 
Obſervations upon their Order in the antedilu- 
vian World ; let us now look upon Man and 
ther living Creatures, that make the ſuperior 
and animate Part of Nature. We have obſerv'd, 
and ſufficiently ſpoken to that Difference betwixt 
the Men of the old World, and thoſe of the 
preſent, in Point of Longevity, and given the 


| Reaſons of it; but we muſt not imagine that 


this long 3" was peculiar to Man, all other 
Animals had: their Share of it, and were in their 
Proportion longer-liv'd than they are now. Nay, 
not only Animals, but alſo Vegetables; and the 
Forms of all living Things were far more per- 
manent: The Trees of the Field and of the Fo- 


teſt, in all Probability, out- laſted the Lives of 
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Men; and I do not know but the firſt Groves f 
Pines and Cedars that grew out of the Earth, 
or that were planted in the Garden of God 
might be ſtanding when the Deluge came, (Exel, 
XXx1. 8.) and ihe ſrom firſt to laſt, the entire 
Courſe and Period of a World. 

Wr might add here, with St. Auſtin, (Civ. 
Dei, lib. 15. c. 9.) another Obſervation, both 
concerning Men and other living Creatures in 
the firſt World, that they were greater as well 
as longet-liv'd, than they are at preſent: This 
ſeems to be a very reaſonable Conjecture ; for the 
State of every Thing that hath Life is divided 
into the Time of its Growth, its Conſiſtency and 
its Decay; and when the whole Duration is lon- 


ger, every one of theſe Parts, though not always 


in like. Proportions, will be longer: We muſt 
ſuppoſe then, that the Growth both in Men and 
other Animals laſted longer in that World than 
it doth now, and conſequently carried their Bo- 
dies both to a greater Height and Bulk. And 
in like Manner, their Trees would be both tal- 
ler, and every Way bigger than ours; neither 


were they in any Dange r there, to be blown | 
down by Winds and Storms, or ſtruck with 


Thunder, tho' they had been as high as the 
Aigypiian Pyramids; and whatſoever their Height 
was, if they had Roots and Trunks proportionable, 
and were ftreight and well pois'd, they would 
ſtand firm, and with a greater Majeſty, The 
Fouls of Heaven mabi ng their Neſts in their Boughs, 
and under their Shadow the Beaſts of the Field 
bringing forth their Young. When Things are 
fairly poſſible in their Cauſes, and poſſible in ſe- 


veral Degrees, higher or lower, tis Weakneſs of 
Spirit 
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Spirit in us, to think there is nothing in Nature, 
but in that one Way, or in that one Degree, that 
we are uſed to. And whoſoever believes thoſe 
Accounts given us, both by the Ancients (Plin. 


. 7. c. 2. Strab. l. 17.) and Moderns, (Hort. 


Malabar. vol. 3.) of the Indian Trees, will not 
think it ſtrange that thoſe of the firſt Earth ſhould 
much exceed any that we now ſee in this World. 
That allegorical Deſcription of the Glory of A 
ria in Ezektel, Chap. xxxi. by Alluſion to Trees, 
and particularly to the Trees of Paradiſe, was 
chiefly for the Greatneſs and Statelineſs of them; 


and there is all Fairneſs of Reaſon to believe, that 


in that firſt Earth, both the Birds of the Air, 
and the Beaſts of the Field, and the Trees and 


their Fruit, were all in their ſcveral Kinds more 
large and goodly than Nature produces any now. 


So much in ſhort, concerning the natural 
World, inanimate or animate; we ſhould now 
take a Proſpect of the moral World of that Time, 
or of the civil and artificial World ; what the Or- 
der and Oeconomy of theſe was, what the Man- 


Der of Living, and how the Scenes of humane 


Life were different from ours at preſent. The 
Ancients, eſpecially the Poets, in their Deſcrip- 
ton of the golden Age, exhibit to us an Order 
of Things, and a Form of Life, very remote 
from any Thing we ſee in our Days; but they 
are not to be truſted in all Particulars; many 
times they exaggerate Matters on purpoſe, that 
they may ſeem more ſtrange, or more great, and 
by that Means move and pleaſe us more, A Mo- 


7e or Philoſophick Hiſtory of the World, well 


writ, would certainly be a very uſeful Work, to 


obſerve and relate how the Scenes of humane 
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Life have chang d in ſeveral Ages, the Modes 


and Forms of Living, in what Simplicity Men 
begun at firſt, and by what Degrees they came 


out of that Way, by Luxury, Ambition, Im- 


provement, or Changes in Nature; then what 
new Forms and Modifications were ſuperadded 


by the Invention of Arts, what by Religion, 


what by Superſtition. . This would be a View 
on Things more inſtrudtpye, and more ſatisfac- 

, than to know what Kings reign'd in ſuch 
an . and what Battles were fought, which 
common Hiſtory teacheth, and teacheth little 
more. Such Affairs are but the little Under- 
plots in the Tragi-comedy of the World; the 
main Defign is of another Nature, and of far 


greater Extent and Conſequence. But to returi | 


to the Subject, 
As the animate World depends upon the ina- 


nimate, ſo the civil World depends upon them 
both, and takes its Meaſures from them; Nature 


is the F oundation ſtill, and the Affairs of Man- 
kind are a Superſtructure that will be always pro- 
portion'd to it. Therefore we miſt look back 
upon the Model, or Picture, of their natural 
World, which we have drawn before, to make 


our Conjectures, or Judgment, of the civil and 
artificial, that were to accompany it. We ob- 
ſerv'd from their perpetual Æquinox, and the] 


Smoothneſs of the Earth, that the Air would be 
always calm, and the Heavens fair, no cold or 
violent Winds, Rains, or Storms, no Extremity 
of Weather in any kind, and therefore they 
would need little Protection from the Injuries of 
the Air, in that State; whereas now, one great 


Part of 'the Affairs of Life i is to preſerve * 
rom 
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from thoſe Inconveniencies, 


more laborious, and more artificial. 
| obſerv'd and prov'd, that they 
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by Building and 
Cloathing. How many Hands, and how many 
Trades are employ'd about theſe two Things ? 
Which then were in a Manner needleſs, or at 
leaſt in ſuch Plainneſs and Simplicity, that every 
Man might be his own Workman. Tents and 
Bowers would keep them from all Incommodi- 
ties of the Air and Weather, better than Stone 
Walls and ſtrong Roofs defend us now ; and Men 
are apt to take the eafieſt Ways of Living, till 
Neceſſity or Vice put them upon others that are 
We alſo 
had no Sea in the 
primitive and antediluvian World, which makes 
a vaſt Difference twixt us and them. This takes 
up half of our Globe, and a good Part of Man- 
kind is buſied with Sea Affairs and Navigation. 

They had little need of merchandizing then, Na- 
ture ſupply'd them at Home with all N eceſfaries, 
which were few, and they were not ſo greedy of 
Superfluities as we are. We may add to theſe, 

what concern'd their Food and Diet; Antiquity 
doth generally ſuppoſe, that Men were not car- 
nivorous in thoſe Ages of the World, or did not 
feed upon Fleſh, but only upon Fruit and Herbs. 

And this ſeems to be plainly confirm'd by Scrip- 
ture; for after the Deluge, God Almighty gives 
Maß and his Poſterity a Licence to eat Fleſh, 

(Gen. ix. 2, 3.) Every moving Thing that liveth 
ſhall be Meat for you. Whereas before, in the 
new-made Earth, God had pre ſcribd them Herbs 
and Fruit for their Diet, (Gen. i. 29.) Bebold T 
have given you every Herb bearing $ — which rs 
upon the Face of all the Earth ; and every Tree, in 
the which is the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed, 70 
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Fou it ſhall be for Meat, And of this natural 
Diet they would be provided to their Hands, 
without further Preparation, as the ms and the 
Beaſts are. 

Upon theſe general Grounds we may wafer and 
conclude, that the civil World then as well a; 
the natural, had a very different Face and Aſpect 
from what it hath now; for of theſe Heads, 


Food and Cloathing, Building and Traffick, with 


that Train of Arts, Trades and Manufactures 
that attend them, the civil Order of Things is 
in a great Meaſure conſtituted and compound- 


ed; theſe make the Buſineſs of Life, the ſeve- 


ral Occupations of Men, the Noiſe and Hurry of 
the World ; theſe fill our Cities, and our Fairs, 


and our Havens and Ports; yet all theſe fine 


Things are but the Effects of Indigency and Ne- 
ceſſitouſneſs, and were, for the moſt Part, need- 


leſs and en in that firſt State of Nature. | 


The Ancients have told us the ſame Things in 


Effect; but telling us them without their Grounds, 


which they themſelves did not know, they look'd 
like poetical Stories, and pleaſant Fictions, and 
with moſt Men paſt for no better. We have 
ſhewn them in another Light, with their Rea- 
ſons and Cauſes, deduc'd from the State of the 
natural World, which i is the Baſis upon which 
they ſtand; and this doth not only give them a 


juſt . fall Credibility, but alſo lays a Foun- 
dation for After-thoughts, and further Deducti- 


ons, when they meet with Minds diſpos'd to 
purſue Speculations of this Nature. 
As for Laws, Government, natural Religion, 


Military and Judicial Affairs, with all their 
Egquipage, which make an higher Order of 


'T: hings 
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Things in the civil and moral World, to calcu- 


late theſe upon the Grounds given, would be 


more difficult, and more uncertain ; neither do 
they at all belong to the preſent Theory, But 
fom what we have already obſerv'd, we may be 
able to make a better Judgment of thoſe tradi- 
tional Accounts which the Ancients have left us 
concerning theſe Things, in the early Ages of 
the World, and the primitive State of Nature, 
No doubt in theſe, as in all other Particulars, 
there was a great Eaſineſs and Simplicity, in Com- 
pariſon of what is now; we are in a more pom- 
pous, forc'd, and artificial Method, which part- 


[| the Change of Nature, and partly the Vices 


and Vanities of Men have introduc'd and eſta- 
blih'd. But theſe Things, with many more, 
ought to be the Subject of a Phzloſophick Hiſtory 
of the World, which we mentioned before. 
THis is a ſhort and general Scheme of the pri- 
mæval World, compared with the modern; yet 
theſe Things did not equally run thro' all the Parts 
and Ages of it; there was a Declenſion and Dege- 


[neracy, both natural and moral, by Degrees, and 


eſpecially towards the latter End; but the prin-. 
cipal Form of Nature remaining till the Deluge 
and the Diſſolution of the Heavens and Earth, 
till then alſo this civil Frame of Things would 
ſtand in a great Meaſure, And tho' ſuch a State 


of Nature, and of Mankind, when 'tis propos'd 
crudely, and without its Grounds, appear fabu- 


ous or imaginary, yet 'tis really in itſelf a State, 
not only poſſible, but more eaſy and natural, than 
what the World is in at preſent. And if one of 


the old antediluvian Patriarchs ſhould riſe from 


the Dead, he would be more ſurpriz'd to fee our 
| | World 
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World in that Poſture it is, than we can be by 
the Story and Deſcription of his. As an Indi 
hath more Reaſon to wonder at the Eurdpeay 
Modes, than we have to wonder at their plain 
Manner of Living, Tis we that have left the 
Track of Nature, that are wrought and ſcrew 


up into Artifices, that have diſguis'd ourſelves, 


and 'tis in our World that the Scenes are chang', 
and become more ſtrange and fantaſtical. 

I witr conclude this Diſcourſe with an eaſy 
Remark, and without any particular Application 
of it. Tis a ſtrange Power that Cuſtom hath 
upon weak and little Spirits, whoſe Thought 
reach no further than their Senſes ; and what 
they have feen and been us'd to, they make the 


Standard and Meaſure of Nature, of Reaſon, and | 
of all Decorum. Neither are there any Sort of 


Men mote. poſitive and tenacious of their petty 
Opinions, than they are; nor more cenſorious, | 
even to Bitterneſs and Malice. And 'tis gene- 
rally fo, that thoſe that have the leaſt Evidence 
for the Truth of their beloved Opinions, are 
moſt peeviſh and impatient in the Defence of 
them. This ſort of Men are the laſt that wil 
be made wiſe Men, if ever they be, for they 
have the worſt of Diſeaſes that accompany Igno- 
rance, and do not ſo much as know themſelves 
to be ſick, 88 | 


Cx 4+ 


p. 


EN AN VI. 

The Place of Paradiſe cannot be determined from 
the Theory only, nor from Scripture only. What 
the Senſe of Antiquity was concerning it, both as 
to the Jews and Heathens, and eſpecialiy as to the 
Chriſttan Fathers, That they generally plac'd it 
out of this Continent, in the ſouthern Hemiſ- 
pbere. 


C7 E have now prepared our Work for the 
laft finiſhing Strokes; deſcribed the firſt 


Earth, and compar'd it with the preſent; and 


not only the two Earths, but in a good Meaſure 
the whole State and Oeconomy of thoſe two 
Worlds. It remains only to determine the Place 
of Paradiſe in that primæval Earth; J ſay, in 
that primæval Earth, for we have driven the Point 
ſo far already, that the Seat of it could not be in 
the preſent Earth, whoſe Form, Site, and Air, 
are ſo diſpos'd, as could not conſiſt with the firft 
and moſt indiſpenfible Properties of Paradiſe - 
And accordingly, we fee with what ill Succeſs 
our modern Authors have rang'd over the Earth, 
to find a fit Spot of Ground to plant Paradſe in; 
ſome would fet it 6n the Top of an high Moun- 


tain, that it might have good Air and fair Wea» 


ther, as being above the Clouds, and the middle 
Region ; but then they were at a Loſs for Water, 
which made a great Part of the Pleaſure and 
Beauty of that Place. Others therefore would 
ſeat it in a Plain, or ih a River-Hland, that = 
might have Water enough ; but then it would 
be ſubje& to the Igjuries of the Air, and foul 

| N Weather 
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Weather at the Seaſons of the Year ; from 
which, both Reaſon and all Authority have ex. 
empted Paradiſe. Tis like ſeeking a perfeq 
Beauty in a mortal Body, there are ſo many 
Things required to it, as to Complexion, Fes. 
tures, Proportions and Air, that they never meet 
all together in one Perſon ; neither can all the 


Properties of a terreſtrial Paradiſe ever meet to- 


gether in one Place, tho' never ſo well choſen, 


In this preſent Earth. 
Bur in the primeval Earth, which we have | 


deſcribed, tis ealy to find a Seat that had all 
thoſe Beauties and Conveniencies. We have every 
where thro' the temperate Climates, a clear and 
conſtant Air, a fruitful Soil, pleaſant Waters, and 
all the general Characters of Paradiſe; ſo that 
the Trouble will be rather in that Competition, 
what Part or Region to pitch upon in particular, 
But to come as near it as we can, we mult re- 


member in the firſt Place, how that Earth was 


divided into two Hemiſpheres, diſtant and ſepa- 
rated from one another, not by an imaginary Line, 


but by a real Boundary that could not be paſt; 


fo as the firſt Inquiry will be, in whether of theſe 
Hemiſpheres was the Seat of Paradiſe, To an- 


ſwer this only according to our Theory, I con- 


feſs, I ſee no natural Reaſon or Occaſion to place | 


it in one Hemiſphere more than in another; | 
ſee no Ground of Difference or Pre-eminence, 
that one had above the other ; and I am apt to 
think, that depended rather upon the Will of 
God, and the Series of Providence that was to 
follow in this Earth, than upon any natural In- 
capacity in one of theſe two Regions more than 
in the other, for planting in it the Garden of 


God, 
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God. Neither doth Scripture determine, with 
any Certainty, either Hemiſphere for the Place 
of it ; for when 'tis ſaid to be in Eden, or to be 
the Garden of Eden, "tis no more than the Gar- 
den of Pleaſure or Delight, as the Word ſigni- 
fes: And even the Septuagint, who render this 
Word Eden, as a proper Name twice, (Gen. ii. 
wer. 8, & 10.) do in the ſame Story render it 
twice as a common Name, fignifying ron Plea- 
ſure, (Chap. ii. 15. and Chap. iii. 24.) and fo they 


go accordingly render it in Ezekzel, (Chap. xxxi. 


q, 16, 18.) where this Garden of Eden is ſpoken - 


of again. Some have thought that the Word 


 Mekiddim, (Gen. ii. 8.) was to be render'd in the 
Faſt, or Eaſtward as we read it, and therefore 


determin'd the Site of Paradiſe ; but 'tis only 
the Septuagint tranſlate it ſo; all the other Greek 
Verſions, and St. Jerome, the Vulgate, the Chal- 
dee Paraphraſe, and the Syr:ack render it from 


the Beginning, or in the Beginning, or to that Ef- 


fect. And we that do not believe the Septuagint 
to have been infallible, or inſpir'd, have no Rea- 
ſon to prefer their fingle Authority above all the 
reſt, Some alſo think the Place of Paradiſe may 
be determined by the four Rivers that are named, 
as belonging to it, and the Countries they ran 


through ; but the Names of thoſe Rivers are to 


me uncertain, and two of them altogether unin- 
telligible. Where are there four Rivers i in our 
Content that come from one Head, as theſe are 
laid to have done, either at the Entrance or Iſſue 
of the Garden? 'Tis true, if you admit our 


Hypotheſis, concerning the Fraction and Diſrup- 


ton of the Earth at the Deluge, then we can- 
not expect to find Rivers 1 now as they were be- 
fore ; 


. 
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fore; the general Source is chang'd, and the; 
Channels are all broke up; but if you do not 
admit ſuch a Diſſolution fy the Earth, but fap- 
poſe the Deluge to have been only like a ſtand- 
ing Pool, after it had once cover'd the Surface 
of the Earth, 1 do not ſee why. it ſhould make p 
any great Havock or Confufion in it; and, they 

that go that Way, are therefore the more obige 5 


to ſhew us ſtill, the Rivers of Paradiſe. See. l 
ral of the Ancients, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, M* 
ſuppos' d theſe four Rivers to have their heads in c 
the other Hemiſphere; and if ſo, the Seat of 8 
Paradiſe might be there too. But let them firſ ws 
agree among themſelves concerning theſe River, M 6 
and the Countries they run through, and we wil f 
undertake to ſhe that there cannot be any ſuch 1 
in this Continent. F 
SEEING then neither the Theory doth deter- 
mine, nor Scripture, where the Place of Para. Ty 
diſe was, nor in whether Hemiſphere, we mull I; 


appeal to Antiquity, or the Opinions of the An- 
cients ; for I know no other Guide but one «| 
theſe three Scripture, Reaſon, and ancient Tra- 1 
dition; and where the two former are ſilent, it 4 
ſeems, very reaſonable to conſult the third, And I 
that our Inquiries may be comprehenſive enough, ; 
we will conſider what the 'Fews, what the He-W 
thens, and what the Chr: ian Fathers have "ay 
faid, or determin'd, concerning the Seat of Ps. 4 ? 
radiſe. The Jes and Hebrew Doctors place i. 8 
in neither Hemiſphere, but betwixt both, under. 
the Æquinoctial, as you may ſee plainly in Abra. 
vanel, Manaſſes, Ben-Ijrael, Maimonides, Eben 
Ezra, and others. But the Reaſon why they 
carried it no further than the Line, is, becauſe 


they ſuppos'd it certain, as Eben Ezra tells * 
| that 
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hat the Days and Nights were always equal in 
Paradiſe, and they did not know how that could 
be, unleſs it ſtood under the Æquinoctial. But 
we have ſhewn another Method, wherein that 
| Equinox came to paſs, and how it was 
common to all the Parts and Climates of that 
Farth, which if they had been aware of, and 
that the Torrid Zone at that time was utterly 
minhabitable, having remov'd their Paradiſe 
thus far from Home, they would probably have 
remov'd it a little further into the temperate Cli- 
mates of the other Hemiſphere. 

Tug ancient Heathens, Poets, and Philoſo- 


hers, had the Notion, of Paradiſe, or rather of 


leveral Paradiſes in the Earth; ; and 'tis remark- 
able, that they placed them generally, if not all 
of them, out of this Continent ; in the Ocean, 
er beyond it, or in another Orb or Hemiſphere. 
The Garden of the Heſperides, the fortunate 
Wands, the Elyſian Fields, Ogygia and Toprabane, 
5 it is deſcrib'd by Dioderus Siculus, with others 
ſuch like; which as they were all characteriz d 
like fo many Parad! iſes, ſo they were all ſeated 
out of our Continent, by their Geography and 
Deſcriptions of them. 

Tavs far Antiquity ſeems to inclige to the 
aher Hemiſphere, or to ſome Place beyond the 
Bounds of our Continent for the Seat of Para- 
4% But that which we are moſt to depend upon 
in this Affair, is Chriſtian Antiquity, the Judg- 
ment and Tradition of the Fathers upon, this 
Argument. And we may ſafely ſay in the firſt 
Nee, negatively, that none of the Chriſtian Fa- 
hers, Lalin or Greek, ever plac'd Parad; iſe in 
1 Hol amia; that is a, Conceit and Invention of 
ſome 
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ſome modern Authors, which have been much 
encourag'd of late, becauſe it gave Men Eaſe and 
Reſt, as to further Enquiries, in an Argument 
they could not well manage. Secondly, We may 
affirm, that none of the Chriſtian Fathers have 
plac'd Paradiſe i in any determinate Region of our 
Continent, Alia, Africk, or Europe. I have 
read of one or two Authors, I think, that fan. 


cied Paradiſe to have been at Yeruſalem ; ; but 


*twas a mere Fancy, that no Body regarded or 
purſu'd. The Controverſy amoneſt the Fathers 
concerning Paradiſe was quite another Thing 
from what it is now of late: They diſputed and 
controverted, whether Paradiſe was corporeal or 
intellectual only, and allegorical; this was the 
grand Point amongſt them. Then of thoſe that 


thought 1t corporeal, ſome plac'd it high in the 


Air, ſome inacceſſible, by Deſarts or Mountains, 


and many beyond the Ocean, or in another 
World ; and in theſe chiefly confiſted the Diffe 
rences and Diverſity of Opinions amongſt them; 
nor do we find that they nam'd any Particular 
Place or Country in the known Parts of the 
Earth for the Seat of Paradiſe, or that one con- 
teſted for one Spot of Ground, and another for 
another, which is the vain Temerity of modern 
Authors; as if they could tell to an Acre of Land 
where Paradiſe ſtood, or could ſet their Foot 
upon the Centre of the Garden, Theſe have 


corrupted and miſrepreſented the Notion of our 


Paradiſe, juſt as ſome Modern Poets have the No- 
tion of the Ehſian Fields, which Homer and the 
Ancients placed remote, on the Extremities of the 
Earth, and theſe would make a little green Mes- 


dow in Campania Felix to be the fam'd EA. 2 
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Tuus much concerning the Fathers, nega- 
tively ; but to diſcover as far as we can, what 
their poſitive Aſſertions were in this Argument, 
we may obſerve, that though their Opinions be 
differently expreſt, they generally concenter in 
this, that the Southern Hemiſphere was the Seat of 
Paradiſe. This, I ſay, ſeems manifeſtly to be 
the Senſe of Chriſtian Antiquity and Tradition, 
ſo far as there is any thing definitive in the Re- 
mains we have upon that Subject. Some of 
the Fathers did not believe Paradiſe to be corpo- 
real and local, and thoſe are to be laid aſide in 
the firſt Place, as to this Point; others that 


| thought it local, did not determine any thing (as 


moſt of them indeed did not) concerning the 
particular Place of it; but the reſt that did, tho 
they have expreſt themſelves in various Ways, 
and under various Forms ; yet, upon a due In- 
terpretation, they all meet in one common and 
general Concluſion, that Paradiſe was ſeated be- 
yond the Æquinoctial, or in the other Hemi- 
ſphere. ER 

Axpo to underſtand this aright, we muſt reflect 
in the firſt Place, upon the Form of the primæ- 
val Earth, and of the two Hemiſpheres of which 
it confiſted, altogether incommunicable one with 
another, by reaſon of the Torrid Zone betwixt 
them; ſo as thoſe two Hemiſpheres were then 
as two diſtindt Worlds, or diſtinct Earths, 
that had no Commerce with one another. And 
this Notion, or Tradition, we find among Hea- 


then Authors, as well as Chriſtian; this oppoſite 


Earth being called by them Antichibon, and its 
Inhabitants Antichthones For thoſe Words com- 
prehend both the Antepodes and Antæci, or all 
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beyond the Line, as is manifeſt from their beſt 
Authors, as Achilles, Tatius, and Caſar Gerna- 
nicus, upon Aratus, Probus Grammaticus, Cenſe- 
rinus, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny. And theſe 
were called another World, and look'd upon as 
another Stock and Race of Mankind, as appear 
from Cicero and Macrobius, (Somn. Scip.) But as 
the latter Part was their Miſtake, ſo the former 
is acknowledged by Chriſtian Authors, as well 
as others ; and particularly St.. Clement, in his 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, mentions a World, or 
Worlds beyond the Ocean ſubjefF to divine Provi- 
dence, and the great Lord of Nature as well as 


_ ours, This Paſſage of St. Clement is alſo cited by St, 


Jerome, in his Commentary upon Epb. ii. 2. and 
by Origen Periarchon, (Lib. ii. c. 3.) where the 
Inhabitants of that other World are call'd Antich- 
thones. 

I MAKE this Renurks in the firſt Place, that 
we may underſtand the true Senſe and Impor- 
tance of thoſe Phraſes and Expreſſions amonglt 
the Ancients, when they ſay Paradiſe was in 
another World, Which are not to be ſo under- 
ſtood, as if they thought Paradiſe was in the 
Moon, or in Jupiter, or hung above like a Cloud 
or a Meteor, they were not 10 extravagant; but 
that Paradiſe was in another Hemiſphere, which 
was call'd Antichthon, another Earth, or another 


 Yirld from ours; afid juſtly reputed ſo, becauſe 


of an Impoſlibility of Commerce or Intercourſe 
betwixt their. reſpective Inhabitants. And this 


Remark being premis'd, we will now diſtribute 


the Chriſtian Authors umd F athers, that have 
deliver'd their Opinion concerning the Place of 


Paradiſe, into three or four Ranks or Orders; 
and 
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and though they expreſs themſelves differently, 
ou will ſee, when duly examin'd and expound- 
ed, they all conſpire and concur in the foremen- 
tion d Concluſion, That the Seat of Parad:ſe was 
in the other Hemiſphere. 

In the firſt Rank then we will place and 
reckon thoſe that have ſet Paradiſe in another 
World, or in another Earth ; ſeeing, according 
to the foregoing Explication, that is the ſame 
thing as to affirm it ſeated beyond the Torrid 
Zone in the other Hemiſphere. In this Num- 
ber are Ephrem Syrus, Moſes Bar Cepha, Tatianus, 
and of latter Date, Jacobus de Valentia. To theſe 


are to be added again ſuch Authors as ſay, that 


Adam, when he was turn'd out of Paradiſe, was 
brought into our Earth, or into our Region of 
the Earth ; for this 1s tantamount- with the 
former ; and this ſeems to be the Senſe of St. 
Jerome in ſeveral Places againſt Journam, as alſo 
of Conſtantine, in his Oration in Euſebius, and is 
politively aſſerted by Sulpitius Severus. And 
laſtly, Thoſe Authors that repreſent Paradiſe as 
remote from our World, and inacceſſible ; ſo St. 
Auſtin, Procopius Gazaus, Beda, Strabus Puldenſis, 
iſtoria Scholiaſtica, and others; theſe, I ſay, 
purſue the ſame Notion of Antiquity ; for what 
remote from our World, (that is, from our 
ontinent, as we before explain'd it) is to be un- 
lerftood to be that Antichthon, (Oizewem) or 
\nt-hemiſphere, which the Ancients oppos'd to 
urs. | 
AnoTHER Set of Authors, that interpret the 
Flaming Sword that guarded Paradiſe to be the 
lorrid Zone, do plainly intimate, that Paradiſe 
i their Opinion lay beyond the Torrid Zone, or 
| Y 2 in 
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in the Anti-hemiſphere; and thus Tertullian in- 
as fully confirm our Senſe: Paradiſe, he ſays, by 


from the Communication and Knowledge of our 
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terprets the Flaming Sword, and in ſuch Words 


the Torrid Zone, as by a Wall of Fire, was ſever' 


World. Tt lay then on the other Side of thi; 
Zone. And St. Cyprian, or the ancient Author 
that paſſeth under his Name, in his Comment 
upon Gene/is, expreſſeth himſelf to the ſame Ef- 
fect; ſo alſo St. Auſtin and I/idore Hiſpalenſis are 
thought to interpret it: And Aquinas, whi 
makes Paradiſe inacceſſible, gives this Reaſon for 
it, Propter vehementiam &ſtus in locis intermedii 
ex propinguitate Solis, & hoc fignificatur per Flan. 
meum Gladium : Becauſe of that vehement Heat ir 
the Parts betwixt us and that, ariſing from tht 
Nearneſs of the Sun, and this is ſignified by th} 
Flaming Sword, And this Interpretation of the 
Flaming Sword receives a remarkable Force and 
Emphaſis from our Theory and Deſcription of the 
rimæval Earth, for there the Torrid Zone was 
as a Wall of Fire indeed, or a Region of Flame, 
which none could pais or ſubſiſt in, no mot 

than in a Furnance. | 
THzxRE is another Form of Expreſſion among! 
the Ancients concerning Paradiſe, which if de 
cyphered, is of the ſame Force and Signification 
with this we have already inſtanc'd in: The 
tay ſometimes, Paradiſe was beyond the Ocean, 0 
that the Rivers of Paradiſe came from beyond, ; 
the Ocean, This is of the ſame Import wit the 
the former Head, and points ſtill at the oth 
Hemiſphere ; for, as we noted before, ſome d 
them fixt their Antichihon and Antichthones be 
yond the Occan; that is, fince there was“ 
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| Ocean ; fince the Form of the Earth was 


chang'd, and the Torrid Zone became habitable, 
and conſequently could not be a Boundary or Se- 
paration, betwixt the two Worlds. Wherefore, 
as ſome run ſtill upon the old Diviſion by the 
Torrid Zone, others took the new Diverſion by the 
Ocean. Which Ocean they ſuppos'd to lie 
from Eaſt to Weſt betwixt the Tropicks; as 
may be ſeen in ancient Authors, Geminus, Hero- 
dotus, Cicero de republica, and Clemens Romanus, 
whom we cited before. St. Auſtin (De Civ. Dei, 
lib. 16. c. 9.) alſo ſpeaks upon the ſame Suppo- 


5 ſition, when he would confute the Doctrine of 
lan- 


the Anti podes, or Antichthones ; and Macrobius, 
remember, makes it an Argument of Provi- 
dence, that the Sun and the Planets, in what 
part of their Courſe ſoever they are betwixt the 
two Tropicks, have ſtill the Ocean under them, 
that they may be cool'd and nouriſh'd by its 
Moiſture. They thought the Sea, like a Girdle, 
went round the Earth, and the temperate Zones 
on either Side were the habitable Regions, where- 
of this was called the Oicoumene, and the other 
Antichthon. 

TH1s being obſerv'd, 'tis not material whether 
their Notion was true or falſe, it ſhews us what 
their Meaning was, and what Part of the Earth 
they deſign'd, when they ſpoke of any Thing 
beyond the Ocean; namely, that they meant be- 
yond the Line, in the other Hemiſphere, or in 
the Antichthon ; and accordingly, when they ſay 
Paradiſe, or the Fountains of its Rivers were be- 


yond the Ocean, they ſay the ſame Thing in 


other Terms with the- reſt of thoſe Authors we 


have cited. In Moſes Bar Cepha above- men- 
tlon'd, we find a Chapter upon this Subject, 
T1 Quomad 
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 Qromedo trajecerint Mortales inde ex Paradift terra 


in hanc terram. How Mankind paſt out of that 
Earth or Continent, where Paradiſe was, into that 
where we are. Namely how they paſt the Ocean, 
that lay betwixt them, as the Anſwer there given 
explains it, And ſo Epbrem Syrus 1s cited often 
in that Treatiſe, placing Paradiſe beyond the 
Ocean, The Eſſenes alſo, who were the moſt 
Philoſophick Sect of the Jews, plac'd Paradif, 
according to Joſephus, beyond the Ocean, under 
a perfect Temperature of Air. And that Paſlage 
in Euſebius, in the Oration of Conſtantine, being 
corrected and reftor'd to the true reading, repre- 
ſents Paradiſe, in like manner, as in another 
Continent, from whence Adam was brought af. 
ter his Tranſgreſſion, into this. And laſth), 
there are ſome Authors, whoſe Teſtimony and 
Authority may deſerve to be conſider'd, not for 
their own Antiquity, but becauſe they are pro- 
feſſedly Tranſcribers of Antiquity and Trad. 
tions; ſuch as Strabus, Comeſtor, and the like, 


who are known to give this Account or Report 


of Paradiſe from the Ancients, that it was inter- 
ofito Oceano ab Orbe neftro vel a Zona noſtra bali 
zabili ſecretus, ſeparated from our Orb or Hent- 


Pere, by the Inter paſition of the Ocean. 


Ir is alſo obſervable, that many of the An- 
cients that took Tigris, Euphrates, Nile and Can. 
ges, for the Rivers of Paradiſe, ſaid that thoſe 
Heads or Fountains of them, which we have in 
our Continent, are but their capita ſecunda, their 
ſecond Sources; and that their firſt Sources were 
in another Orb where Paradiſe was ; and thus 
Hugo de Sancto Viclore ſays, Sanctos Communiter 


fen/iſſe, That the Holy Men of old were gene- 


rally of that Opinion. To this Senſe alſo 55 
ar 
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Bar Cepha often expreſſeth himſelf ; as alſo Epi- 
phanius, Procopius Gazeus, and Severianus in Ca- 
tend. Which Notion amongſt the Ancients, con- 
cerning the Trajection or Paſſage of the paradi- 
ſiacal Rivers under Ground, or under Sea, from 
one Continent into another, is to me, I confeſs, 
unintelligible, either in the firſt or ſecond Earth; 
but however it diſcovers their Senſe and Opinion of 
the Seat of Paradiſe, that it was not to be ſought 
for in Aſia or in Africa, where thoſe Rivers riſe 
to us ; but in ſome remoter Parts of the World, 
where they ſuppos'd their firſt Sources to be. 
Tars is a ſhort Account of what the Chriſtian 


| Fathers have left us concerning the Seat of Pa- 


radiſo; and the Truth is, 'tis but a ſhort and 
broken Account; yet tis no wonder it ſhould be 


| ſo, if we confider, as we noted before, that ſe- 


veral of them did not believe Paradiſe to be local 
and corporeal ; others that did believe it ſo, yet 
did not offer to determine the Place of it, but 


left that Matter wholly untouch'd and unde- 


cided : And the reſt that did ſpeak to that Point, 
did it commonly both in general Terms, and in 
Expreſſions that were diſguis'd, and needed In- 
terpretation; but all theſe Differences and Ob- 
ſcurities of Expreſſion, you ſee, when duly ſta- 
ted and expounded, may fignify one and the 


ſame Thing, and terminate all in this common 
Concluſion, That Paradiſe was without our Con- 


tinent, according to the general Opinion and 
Tradition of Antiquity, And I do not doubt 
but the Tradition would have been both more 
expreſs and more univerſal, if the Ancients had 
underſtood Geography better; for thoſe of the 
Ancients that did not admit or believe that there 
were Anti podes or Antichthones, as Ladtantius, St. 

14 Auſtin 
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Auſtin, and ſome others ; theſe could not join 


in the common Opinion about the Place of Pa- 


radiſe, becauſe they thought there was no Land, 
nor any thing habitable 2 Tis oizepeys, or be- 
fide this Continent. And yet St. Auſtin was fo 
cautious, that as he was bounded on the one 
Hand by his falſe Idea of the Earth, that he 
could not join with Antiquity as to the Place of 
Paradiſe ; fo on the other Hand, he had that 
Reſpect for it, that he would not ſay any thing 
to the contrary ; therefore being to give his Opi- 


nion, he ſays only, Terreſirem efſe Paradiſum, & 


lacum ejus ab hominum cognitione eſſe remotiſſimum : 
That it is ſomewhere upon the Earth, but the Place 


Vit very remote from the Knowledge of Men. 


AND as their Ignorance of the Globe of the 
Earth was one Reaſon why the Doctrine of Pa- 
radiſe was fo broken and obſcure, ſo another 
Reaſon why it is much more ſo at preſent is, be- 
cauſe the chief ancient Books writ upon that 


Subject are loſt, Ephrem Syrus who liv'd in the 
fourth Century, writ a Commentary in Genen 
fine de Ortu rerum, concerning the Origin of the 


Earth ; and by thoſe Remains that are cited from 


it, we have reaſon to believe that it contained 


many Things remarkable concerning the firſt 
Earth, and concerning Paradiſe. Tertullian allo 
writ a Book de Paradiſo, which is wholly loſt ; 
and we ſee to what Effect it would have been, by 


| his making the Torrid Zone to be the Flaming 


Sword, and the Partition betwixt this Earth and 
Paradiſe, which two Earths he more than once 
diſtinguitheth as very different from one another, 


(Cont. Marc. lib. 2. c. 2. c. 5.) The moſt ancient | 


Author that I know upon this Subject, at leaſt of 
thoſe that writ of it literally, is Moſes Bar Cepha, a 
= TH Syrian 
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Syrian Biſhop, who liv'd about 700 Years finces 
and his Book is tranſlated into Latin by that 


learned and judicious Man Andreas Maſius. Bar 


Cepba writes upon the fame Views of Paradiſe 
that we have here preſented, that it was beyond 
the Ocean, in another Track of Land, or an- 
other Continent from that which we inhabit: 
As appears from the very Titles of his 8th, 1oth, 


and 14th Chapters, But we muſt allow him for 


his miſtaken Notions about the Form of the 
Earth ; for he ſeems to have fancied the Earth 
plain, (not only as oppos'd to rough and moun- 
tainous, for ſo it was plain; but as oppos'd to 
ſpherical) and the Ocean to have divided it in 
two Parts, an interior, and an exterior, and in 
that exterior Part was Paradiſe. Such Allow- 
ances muſt often be made for Geographical Miſ- 


| takes, 1n examining and underſtanding the Wri- 


tings of the Ancients. The reſt of the Syrian 
Fathers, as well as Ephrem and Bar Cepha, in- 
cline to the ſame Doctrine of Paradiſe, and ſeem 
to have retain'd more of the ancient Notions 
concerning 'it, than the Greek and Latin Fathers 
have; and yet there is in all ſome Fragments of 
this Doctrine, and but Fragments in the beſt. 
Wæx might add in the laſt Place, that as the 
moſt ancient Treatiſes concerning Paradiſe are 
loſt, ſo alſo the ancient Gloffes and Catenæ upon 
Scripture, where we might have found the Tra- 
ditions and Opinions of the Ancients upon this 
dubject, are many of them either loſt or unpub- 
liſh' d; and upon this Conſideration, we did not 
think it improper to cite ſome Authors of ſmall 
Antiquity, but ſuch as have tranſcrib'd ſeveral 
Things out of ancient Manuſcript-gloſſes into 
their 


diſe, and the primæval Earth, is in a good Mea- 
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their Commentaries. They living however he. 
fore Printing was invented, or Learning well re. 
ſtor d, and before the Reformation. I add that 
alſo, before the Reformation, for ſince that Time 
the Proteſtant Authors having leſſen'd the Au- 
thority of Traditions, the pontifical Doctors con- 
tent themſelves to infiſt only upon ſuch as they 
thought were uſeful or neceſſary, leſt by multi- 
plying others that were but Matter of Curioſity, 
they ſhould bring the firſt into Queſtion, and 
render the whole Doctrine of Traditions more 
dubious and exceptionable ; and upon this Ac- 


count, there are ſome Authors that writ an Age 


or two before the Reformation, that have with 


more Freedom told us the Tenets and Tradi- 


tions of the Ancients in theſe Speculations, that 
are but collateral to Religion, than any have done 
fince. 

AnD I muſt confeſs I am apt to think, that 
what remains concerning the Doctrine of Pare- 


ſure traditional ; for one may obſerve, that thoſe 
that treat upon theſe Subjects, quote the true 
Opinions, and tell you ſome of the Ancients held 
ſo and ſo; as that Paradiſe was in another 
Earth, or higher than this Earth; that there 
were no Mountains before the Flood, nor any | 
Rain, and ſuch like ; yet they do not name thoſe 
ancient Authors that held theſe Opinions ; which 
makes me apt to believe, either that they were 
convey'd by traditional Communication from one 
to another, or that there were other Books extant 
upon thoſe Subjects, or other Gloſſes, than what 
are now Knovrn. | 


FINALLY, 
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FiNALLY, To conclude this Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Seat of Paradiſe, we muſt mind you 
again upon what Baſis it ſtands. We declar'd 
freely, that we could not by our Theory alone 
determine the particular Place of it, only by that 
we are aſſur' d, that it was in the primeval Earth, 
and not in the preſent ; but in what Region, or 
in whether Hemiſphere of that Earth it was 
ſeated, we cannot define from Speculation only. 
'Tis true, if we hold faſt to that Scripture-con- 
cluſion, That all Mankind roſe from one Head, 
and from one and the fame Stock and Lineage, 
(which doth not ſeem to be according to the 


| Sentiments of the Heathens) we 'muſt ſuppoſe 


they were born in one Hemiſphere, and after 
ſome Time tranſlated into the other, or a Colony 
of them: But this ſtill doth not determine in 
whether of the two they begun, and were firſt 
ſeated before their Tranſlation ; and I am apt to 
think that depended rather, as we noted before, 
upon the Divine Pleaſure, and the Train of Af- 


fairs that was to ſucceed, than upon natural Cauſes 


and Differences. Some of the Ancients, I know, 
made both the Soil and the Stars more noble in 
the ſouthern Hemiſphere, than in ours, but I 
do not fee any Proof or Warrant for it ; where- 
fore, laying aſide all natural Topicks, we are 
willing, in this Particular, to refer ourſelves 
wholly to the Report and Majority of Votes 
among the Ancients ; who yet do not ſeem to 


| me to lay much Streſs upon the Notion of a par- 


ticular and topical Paradiſe, and therefore uſe ge- 
neral and remote Expreſſions concerning it. And 
finding no Place for it in this Continent, they are 
willing to quit their Hands of it, by placing it 
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in a Region ſomewhere far off, and inacceſſible, 
This, together with the old Tradition, that Pa- 
radiſe was in another Earth, ſeems to me to give 
an Account of molt of their Opinions concern- 
ing the Seat of Paradiſe, and that they were 


generally very uncertain where to fix it. 


C navy. VII 


The Uſes of this Theory for the Illuſtration of An- 


tiquity ; The ancient Chaos explain'd ; The Inha- 
bitability of the Torrid Zone ; The Change of the 
Poles of the World; The Doctrine of the Mun- 
dane Egg; How America was firſt peopled; 
How Paradiſe within the Circle of the Moon. 


IE have now diſpatch'd the Theory of the 
primeval Earth, and reviv'd a forgotten 
World. Tis pity the firit and faireſt Works of 
Nature ſhould be loſt out of the Memory of Man, 
and that we ſhould ſo much dote upon the Ruins, 
as never to think upon the Original Structure. 
As the Modern Artiſts, from ſome broken Pieces 
of an ancient Statue, make out all the other Parts 
and Proportions ; ſo from the broken and ſcat- 
ter'd Limbs of the firſt World, we have ſhewn 
you how to raiſe the whole Fabrick again; and 
renew the Proſpect of thoſe pleaſant Scenes that 
firſt ſaw the Light, and firſt entertain'd Man, 
when he came to act upon this new-erected 
Stage. EY | 

W have drawn this Theory chiefly to give 
an Account of the univerſal Deluge, and of Pa- 
radiſe; but as when one lights a Candle to look 


for one or two Things which they want, the 
_ Light 


their Story. Then they make the Forming of 
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Light will not confine itſelf to thoſe two Ob- 


jects, but ſhews all the other in the Room; fo, 
methinks, we have unexpectedly caſt a Light 


upon all Antiquity, in ſeeking after theſe two 
Things, or in retrieving the Notion and Doctrine 
of the primeval Earth, upon which they depend- 


ed. For in ancient Learning, there are many 
Diſcourſes, and many Concluſions deliver'd to 
us, that are fo obſcure and confus'd, and ſo re- 
mote from the preſent State of Things, that one 


cannot well diſtinguiſh whether they are Ficti- 


ons or Realities: And there is no Way to di- 
ſtinguiſh with Certainty, but by a clear Theory 


| upon the ſame Subjects; which ſhewing us the 


Truth directly and independently upon them, 
ſhews us alſo by Reflection, how far they are 
true or falſe, and in what Senſe they are to be 
interpreted and underſtood. And the preſent 


Theory being of great Extent, we ſhall find it 


ſerviceable in many Things, for the Illuſtration 
of ſuch dubious and obſcure Doctrines in Anti- 
quity. F, = 

To begin with their ancient CHAOS, what 
a dark Story have they made of it, both their 


Philoſophers and Poets; and how fabulous in 


Appearance? Tis deliver'd as confuſedly as the 
Mats itſelf could be, and hath not been reduc'd 
to Order, nor indeed made intelligible by any. 
They tell us of moral Principles in the Chaos, 
inſtead of natural, of Strife and Diſcord, and 
Diviſion on the one Hand, and Love, Friendſhip, 


and Venus on the other; and, after a long Con- 


teſt, Love got the better of Diſcord, and united 


the diſagreeing Principles: This is one Part of 


the 
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the World out of the Chaos a kind of 8 0 
lagy or Pedigree; Chaos was the common Parent 
of all, and from Chaos ſprung firſt Night, and 
_ Tartarus, or Oceanus; Night was a teeming Mo. 
ther, and of her were — Al her and the Earth, 
the Earth conceiv'd by the Influences of Ather, 
and brought forth Man and all Animals. 
THis ſeems to be a poetical Fiction rather than 
Philoſophy ; yet when 'tis ſet in a true Light, 
and compar'd with our Theory of the Chaos, 
*twill appear a pretty regular Account, how the 
World was form'd at firſt, or how the Chaos 
divided itſelf ſucceſſively into ſeveral Regions, 
rifing one after another, and propagated one from 
another, as Children and Poſterity from a com- 
mon Parent. We ſhew'd in the firſt Book, Chap. 
how the Chaos, from an uniform Mats, 
wrought itſelf into ſeveral Regions or Elements; 
the groſſeſt Part ſinking to the Center; upon this 
lay the Maſs of Water, and over the Water was 
a Region of dark, impure, caliginous Air ; this 
impure caliginous Air is that which the Ancients 
call Night, and the Maſs of Water Oceanus or 
Tartarus; for thoſe two Terms with them are 
often of the like Force, Tartarus being Oceanus 
inclos'd and lock'd up: Thus we have the firſt 
Offspring of the Chaos, or its firſt born Twins, 
Nox and Oceanus. Now this turbid Air purify- 
ing itſelf by Degrees, as the more ſubtle Parts 
flew upwards, and compoſed the Æther; ſo the 
earthy Parts that were mix'd with it drop d down 
upon the Surface of the Water, or a liquid 
Maſs ; and that Maſs on the other Hand Cad 
ing up its lighter and more oily Parts towards its 


Surface, theſe two incorporate there, and by 
their 
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their Mixture and Union compoſe a Body of 
Earth quite round the Maſs of Waters : And 
this was the firſt habitable Earth, which, as it 


was, you fee, the Daughter of Nox and Ocea- 


ns, fo it was the Mother of all other Things, 
2nd all living Creatures, which at the Beginning 
of the World ſprung out of its fruitful Womb. 
Tris Doctrine of the Chaos, for the greater 
Pomp of the Buſineſs, the Ancients called their 
Theogomia, or the Genealogy of the Gods; for 
they gave their Gods, at leaſt their terreſtrial 
Gods, an Original and Beginning ; and all the 
Elements and greater Portions of Nature they 
made Gods and Goddefles, or their Deities pre- 
ſided over them in ſuch a Manner, that the Names 
were us'd promiſcuouſly for one another. We 
alſo mention'd before ſome moral Principles 
which they plac'd in the Chaos, Eris and Eros 
Strife, Diſcord, and Diſſatisfaction, which pre- 
vail'd at firſt; and afterward Love, Kindneſs and 


Union got the upper Hand, and in ſpite of thoſe. 


factious and dividing Principles, gather'd toge- 
ther the ſeparated Elements, and united them in- 


to an habitable World. This is all eaſily under- 


ſtood, if we do but look upon the Schemes of 
the riſing World, as we have ſet them down in 
that fifth Chapter ; for in the firſt Commotion of 


the Chaos, after an inteſtine Struggle of all the 


Parts, the Elements ſeparated from one another 
into ſo many diſtin& Bodies or Maſſes ; and in 
this State and Poſture Things continu'd a good 
while, which the Ancients, after their poetick 
or moral Way, called the Reign of Eris or Con- 
tention, of Hatred, Slight, and Diſaffection; and 
ir Things had always continued in that Syſtem, 

| we 
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we ſhould never have had an habitable World, Y 
But Love and good Nature conquer'd at length; ¶ tu 
Venus role out of the Sea, and receiv'd into her I thi 
Boſom, and intangled into her Embraces, the I ty 
falling Ather, viz. the Parts of lighter Earth, ¶ nal 
which were mix'd with the Air in that firſt Se- and 
paration, and gave it the Name of Night: Theſe, no 
I fay, fell down upon the oily Parts of the Sea- can 
maſs, which lay floating upon the Surface of it, ¶ upo 
and by that Union and Conjunction a new Body, ¶ und 
and a new World was produc'd, which was the ther 
firſt habitable Earth. This is the Interpretation ¶ Cor 
of their myſtical Philoſophy of the Chaos, and I the 
the Reſolution of it into plain natural Hiſtory: I hott 
Which you may ſee more fully diſcuſs'd in the MW fom 
Latin Treatiſe, Lib. 2. c. 7 bot 
Id conſequence of this, we have already ex- IF to t 
plain'd, in ſeveral Places, the Golden Age of the dial 
Ancients, and laid down ſuch Grounds as will MW Zon 
enable us to diſcern what is real, and what poe- Hen 
tical, in the Reports and Characters that Anti- WW any 
quity hath given of thoſe firſt Ages of the World. W way 
And if there be any Thing amongſt the Ancients W fam 
that refer to another Earth, as Plato's Atlantis, Rive 
which, he ſays, was abſorpt by an Earthquake, coul 
and an Inundation, as the primeval Earth was; have 
or his Ztrhereal Earth, mention'd in his Pad, wan 
which he oppoſeth to this broken hollow Earth; turn 
makes it to have long-liv'd Inhabitants, and to be I the 
without Rains and Storms, as that firſt Earth was ral ! 
alſo; or the pendulous Gardens of Alcinous, or IF tabl: 
ſuch like; to which nothing anſwers in preſent I witl 
Nature, by reflecting upon the State of the firlt I ther 
Earth, we find an eaſy Explication of them. We IF «f t 
have alſo explain'd what the Antichtbon and An. Tin 
tichthones V 
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fichthones of the Ancients were, and what the 
true Ground of that Diſtinction was. But no- 
thing ſeems more remarkable, than the Inhabitabi- 
lity of the Torrid Zone, if we conſider what a gene- 
ral Fame and Belief it had amongſt the Ancients, 
and yet in the preſent Form of the Earth, we find 
no ſuch Thing, nor any Foundation for . 1 
cannot believe that this was fo univerſally receiv'd 
upon a flight Preſumption only, becauſe it lay 
under the Courſe of the Sun, if the Sun had 
then the ſame Latitude from the Æquator, in his 
Courſe and Motion, that he hath now, and made 
the fame Variety of Seaſons; whereby even the 
hotteſt Parts of the Earth have a Winter, or 
ſomething equivalent to it. But if we apply this 
to the primeval Earth, whoſe Poſture was direct 
to the Sun, ſtanding always fixt in its Equino- 
ctial, we {hall eaſily believe, that the Torrid 
Zone was then uninhabitable by Extremity of 
Heat, there being no Difference of Seaſons, nor 
any Change of Weather, the Sun hanging al- 
ways over Head at the ſame Diſtance, and in the 
fame Direction. Beſides this, the Deſcent of the 
Rivers in that firſt Earth was ſuch, that they 
could never reach the Equinoctial Parts, as We 
have ſhewn before; by which Means, and the 
want of Rain, that Region muſt neceſſarily be 
turn'd into a dry Deſart. Now this being really 
the State of the firſt Earth, the Fame and gene- 
ral Belief that the Torrid Zone was uninhabi- 
table had this true Original, and continued fill 
with Poſterity after the Deluge, though the Cauſes 
then were taken away; for they being ignorant 
of the Change that was made in Nature at that 
Time, kept up ſtill the ſame Tradition and Opi- 
Vol. J. | 4 nion 
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nion current, till Obſervation and Experience | 
As the true Mi- 
racles that were in the Chriſtian Church at firſt, | 
occaſioned a Fame and Belief of their Continu- 


taught later Ages to correct it. 


ance long after they had really ceas'd. 


THis gives an eaſy Account, and, I think, 
the true Cauſe of that Opinion, aun. the Ab. | 
cients generally receiv'd, That the Torrid Zam 
I fay, generally receiv'd ; for 
the Poets, both Greek and. Latin, but 
their Philoſophers, Aſtronomers and Geogra- | 
phers, had the ſame Notion, and deliver'd the 
ſame Doctrine; as Ariſioile, Cleomedes, Acbillis, 
Tatius, Ptolomy, Cicero, Strabo, Mela, Pliny, Me. | 
the whole 
Doctrine of the Zones is calculated more proper- 
ly for the firſt Earth, than for the preſent; for 
the Diviſions and Bounds of them now are but | 
arbitrary, being habitable ail over, and having no | 
| were then de- | 
termin'd by Nature, and the Globe of the Earth | 


was uninbabitable. 
not only 


crobius, Sc. And to ſpeak Truth, 


viſible Diſtinction; whereas they 


was really divided into ſo many Regions of a very 
different Aſpect and Quality; which would have 


appear'd at a Diſtance, if they had been look d 
upon from the Clouds, or from the Moon, 23 
Tapiter's Belts, or as fo many Girdles or Swa- | 
thing- bands bunt the Body of the Earth: And 
ſo the Word i Imports, and ſo the Ancients ule to 
call them Cinguli and F. aſcie. But in the pre-| 
if it was ſeen at a Di- 
ſtance, no ſuch Diſtinction would appear in the 
Parts of it, nor ſcarce any other but that of Land | 
and Water, and of Mountains and Vallies, which | 


ſent Form of the Earth, 


are nothing to the purpoſe of Zones. And to 


add this Note further, When the Earth lay Sm 
£1215 
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this regular Form, divided into Regions or Walks, 


if I may fo call them, as this gave Occaſion of 
its Diſtinction by Zones ; ; fo if we might con- 
fider all that Earth as a Poradife, and Paradiſe as 
a Garden; (for it is always called ſo in Scrip- 
ture, and in Jewiſh Authors.) And, as this 
Torrid Zone, bare of Graſs and Trees, made a 
kind of Gravel walk in the Middle, ſo there was 
a green Walk on either Hand of it, made by the 
temperate Zones; and beyond thoſe lay a Canal, 
which water'd the Garden from either Side. (See 
Hg. 3. c. . | 
Bur to return to Anand We may add 
under this Head another Obſervation or Doctrine 
amongſt the Ancients, ſtrange enough in Ap- 
pearance, which yet receives an eaſy Explication 
from the preceding Theory; They ſay, The Poles 
of the World did once change their Situation, 
and were at firſt in another Poſture from what 
they are in now, till that Inclination happen'd: 
This the ancient Philoſophers often make men- 


tion of, as Anaxagoras, Empedocles, - Diogenes, 


Leucippus, Democritus ; (Sce the Lat. Treat.'2. 
lib. 2. c. 10.) as may be ſeen in Laertius, and in 
Plutarch; and the Stars, they ſay, at firſt were 
carried about the Earth in a more uniform Man- 
ner, This is no more than what we have ob- 
ſerv'd and told you in other Words, namely, 
That the Earth chang'd its Poſture at the De- 
luge, and thereby made theſe ſeeming Changes 
in the Heavens; its Poles before pointed to the 
Poles of the Ecliptick, which now point to the 
Poles of the Equator, and its Axis is become 
parallel with that Axis; and this is the Myſtery 


and Interpretation of what they ſay in other 
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Heavens and of its Poles: And I am apt to 


think, that thoſe Changes in the Courſe of the 
Stars, which the Ancients ſometimes ſpeak of, | 


and eſpecially the Egyptians, if they did not pro- 


ceed from Defects in their Calendar, had no other 


phyſical. Account than this. 


Ad as they ſay the Poles of the World were 

in another Situation at firſt, ſo at firſt they fay, | 
there was no Variety of Seaſons in the Year, as | 
Which is very coherent | 
with all the reſt, and ſtill runs along with the | 


in their Golden Age. 


Theory. And you may obſerve, that all theſe 


Things we have inſtanc'd in hitherto, are but 
Links of the ſame Chain, in Connexion and De- | 


pendance upon one another. 


When the pri- 


mæval Earth was made out of the Chaos, its | 


Form and Poſture was ſuch, as of Courſe brought 


on all thoſe Scenes which Antiquity hath kept 
the Remembrance of; tho' now in another State 


of Nature they ſeem very ſtrange; eſpecially be- 
ing diſguis'd, as ſome of them are, by their odd 
Manner of repreſenting them, That the Poles of 
the World ſtood once in another Poſture ; That 
the Year had no Diverſity of Seaſons : That the 
Torrid Zone was uninhabitable; That the two 
 Hemiſpheres had no poſſibility of Intercourſe, and 
ſuch like: Theſe all hang upon the ſame String; 
or lean one upon another as Stones in the fame 
Building; whereof we have, by this Theory, 
laid the very Foundation bare, that you may ſee 
what they all ſtand upon, and in what Order. 
THERE 1s {till one remarkable Notion or Do- 
Erine amongſt the Ancients which we have not 
ſpoken to ; 'tis * ſytabolica, and the Pro- 


priety 


this makes the different Aſpect of * 
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priety of the Symbol, or of the Application of 
it, hath been little underſtood ; tis their Doe- 
trine of the Mundane Egg, or their comparing. 
the World to an Egg, and eſpecially in the ori- 
oinal Compoſition of it. This ſeems to be a 
mean Compariſon, the World and an Egg; what 
Proportion, or what Reſemblance betwixt theſe 
two Things ? And yet I do not know any ſym- 
bolical Doctrine, or Concluſion, that hath been 
ſo univerſally entertain'd by the Myſſæ, or wiſe 
and learned of all Nations ; as hath been noted 
before in the fifth Chapter of the firſt Book, and 
at large in the Latin Treatiſe. (Lib. 2. c. 10.) 
'Tis certain, that by the World in this Simili- 
tude, they do not mean the Great Univerſe, for 
that hath neither Figure, nor any determinate 
Form of Compoſition, and it would be a great 
Vanity and Raſhneſs in any one to compare this 
to an Egg: The Works of God are immenſe, as 
his Nature 1s infinite, and we cannot make an 
Image or Reſemblance of either of them; but. 
this Compariſon is to be underſtood of the Sublu- 
nary World, or of the Earth: And for a gene- 
ral Key to Antiquity upon this Argument, we 
may lay this down as a Maxim or Canon, That 
what the Ancients have ſaid concerning the Form 
and Figure of the World, or concerning the Origi- 
nal of it from a Chaos, or about its Periods and 
Diſſolution, are never to be underſtood of. the great 
Univerſe, but of our Earth, or of this ſublunary 
and terreſtrial World. And this Obſervation be- 
ing made, do but reflect upon our Theory of 
the Earth, the Manner of its Compoſition at 
firſt, and the Figure of it, being compleated, 
and you will need no other Interpreter to under- 
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ſtand this Myftery. We have ſhew'd there, (Bok 


I. c. 5.) that the Figure of it, when finiſh'q, 
was Oval, and the inward Form of it was 4 


Frame of four Regions, encompaſtiing one ano- 


ther, where that of Fire lay in the Middle like 
the Volk, and a Shell of Earth inclos'd them all. 
This gives a Solution fo eaſy and natural, and 


ſhews ſuch an Aptneſs and Elegancy in the Re- 
preſentation, that one cannot doubt upon a View | 
and Compare of Circumſtances, but that we have | 
truly found out the Riddle of the Mundane Egg. 
e 


 AmonssT other Difficulties ariſing from t 


Form of this preſent Earth, that is one, How | 
America could be peopled, or any other Con- 


tinent, or Iſland remote from all Continents the 
Sea interpoſing. This Difficulty does not hold 


in our Theory of the firſt Earth, where there 
was no Sea, And after the Flood, when the | 


Earth was broken and the Sea laid open, the 


ſame Race of Men might continue there, if ſet- | 
tled there before. For I do not ſee any Neceſ- 


fity of deducing all Mankind from Noab after 


the Flood. If America was peopled before, it 


might continue fo ; not but that the Flood was 
univerſal, But when the great Frame of the 
Earth broke at the Deluge, Providence foreſaw 


into how many Continents it would be divided 


after the ceafing of the Flood ; and accordingly, 


as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, made Proviſion 


to ſave a Remnant in every Continent, that the 
Race of Mankind might not be quite extinct in 
any of them. What Proviſion he made in our 
Continent we know from ſacred Hiſtory ; but as 
that takes Notice of no other Continent but ours, 
ſo neither could it take Notice of any _ 

„ that 
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that was uſed there for ſaving of a Remnant of 
Men; but 'twere great Preſumption, methinks, 
to imagine, that Providence had a Care of none 
but us, or could not find out Ways of Preſerva- 
tion In other Places, as well as in that where our 
Habitations were to be. Aja, Africa and Eu- 
rope, were repeopled by the Sons of Noah, Shem, 
Ham, and Japbet; but we read nothing of their 
going over into America, or ſending any Colo- 
nies thither; and that World, which is near as 
big as ours, muſt have ſtood long without People, 
or any thing of human Race in it, after the 
Flood, if it ſtood ſo till this was full, or till 
Men navigated the Ocean, and by chung diſ- 
cover'd it: It ſeems more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that there was a Stock providentially reſerv'd 
there, as well as here, out of which they ſprung 
again; but we do not pretend in an Argument 
of this Nature to define or determine any Thing 
poſitively. To conclude, As this is but a ſe- 
condary Difficulty, and of no great Force, ſo 
neither is it any Thing peculiar to us, or to our 
Hypothejrs, but alike common to both; and if they 
can propoſe any reaſonable Way whereby the 
Sons of Neah might be tranſplanted into Ame- 
rica, with all my Heart; but all the Ways that 
I have met with hitherto, have ſeem'd to me 
mere Fictions, or mere Preſumptions. Beſides, 
finding Birds and Beaſts there, which are no 


where upon our Continent, nor would live in our 
Countries if brought hither ; tis a fair Conjec- 
- ture that they were not carried from us, but origi- 


nally bred and preſerv'd there. 
Tuus much for the illuſtration of Antiquity 


in ſome Points of human Literature, by our 
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Theory of the primeval Earth; there is alſo in I 
Chriſtian Antiquity a Tradition or Doctrine, that | 


appears as obſcure and as much a Paradox as 
any of theſe, and better deſerves an Illuſtration, 


becauſe it relates more cloſely and expreſſy to 


our preſent Subject: Tis that Notion or Opi- 


nion amongſt the Ancients concerning Paradiſe, | 
that it was ſeated as high as the Sphere of the | 
Moon, or within the lunar Circle. This looks | 
very ſtrange, and indeed extravagantly at firſt | 
Sight ; but the Wonder will ceaſe, if we under- | 
ſtand this not of Paradiſe taken apart from the | 
reſt of the Earth, but of the whole primeval | 
Earth, wherein the Seat of Paradiſe was; That | 
was really ſeated much higher than the preſent | 


Earth, and may be reaſonably ſuppos'd to have 


been as much elevated as the Tops of our Moun- 
tains are now. And that Phraſe of reaching to | 


the Sphere of the Moon, fignifies no more than 


i 4 other Expreſſions of reaching to Heaven, or | 
reaching above the Clouds ; which are Phraſes com- | 


monly uſed to expreſs the Height of Buildings, 


or of Mountains, and ſuch like Things: So the 
Builders of Babel ſaid, they would make a Tower | 


ſhould reach to Heaven ; Olympus and Parnaſſus 
are ſaid by the Poets to reach to Heaven, or to 
riſe above the Clouds; and Pliny and Solinus 


uſe this very Expreſſion of the Lunar Circle, 


when they deſcribe the Height of Mount Atlas, 
Eductus in viciniam Lunaris Circul „ (Solin. c. 


17.) The Ancients, I believe, aim'd particu- 


_ larly by this Phraſe, to expreſs an Height above 
the middle Region, or above our Atmoſphere, 
that Paradiſe might be ſerene; and where our 
Atmoſphere ended, * reckon” d the Sphere — 

the 
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che Moon begun, and therefore ſaid it reach'd to 


the Sphere of the Moon. Many of the Chri- 
ſtian Fathers expreſt their Opinion concerning 
the high Situation of Paradiſe in plain and for- 
mal Terms, as St. Baſil, Damaſcen, Moſes Bar 
Cepha, &c. but this Phraſe of reaching to the 
Lunar Circle is repeated by ſeveral of them, and 
ſaid to be of great Antiquity. Aquinas, Albertus, 
and others, aſcribe it to Bede, but many to St. 
Auſtin ; and therefore Ambroſius Catharinus, (Com. 
in Gen. c. 2.) is angry with their great School- 
man, that he ſhould derive it from Bede, ſeeing 


St. Auſtin writing to Orofius, deliver'd this Doc- | 


trine, which ſurely, ſays he, St. Auſtin neither 


feign'd nor dream d only, but bad receiv'd it from 


Antiquity : And from fo great Antiquity, that it 
was no leſs than Apoſtolical, if we credit Alber- 
tus Magnus, and the ancient Books he appeals 
to; (Sum. Theol. par. 2. tract. 13. 9. 79.) for he 
ſays this Tradition was deriv'd as high as from 
St, Thomas the Apoſtle. His Words are theſe, 
after he had deliver'd his own Opinion, Hoc ta- 


men dico, &c. But this I ſay without Prejudice to 


the. better Opinion, for 1 have found it in ſome moſt 
ancient Books, that Thomas the Apoſtle was the 
Author of that Opinion, which 1s uſually attributed 
to Bede and Strabus, namely, That Paradiſe was ſo 
high as to reach to the Linar Circle. But thus 
much concerning this Opinion, and concerning 

Antiquity. | 
To conclude all, we ſee this Theory; which 
was drawn only by a Thread of Reaſon, and the 
Laws of Nature, abſtractedly from all Anti- 
quity, notwithſtanding caſts a Light upon many 
Paſſages there, which were otherwiſe accounted 
| Fictions 
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Fiction, or unintelligible Truths ; and though 
we do not alledge theſe as Proofs of the Theory, 


for it carries its own Light and Proof with it; 


yet, whether we will or no, they do mutually 


confirm, as well as illuſtrate one another; and | 
tis a Pleaſure alſo, when one hath wrought out | 
Truth by a meer Dint of thinking, and Exami- 


nation of Cauſes, and propos'd it plainly and 


openly, to meet with it again among the An- 
cients, diſguis'd, and in an old faſhion'd Dreſs ; | 
ſcarce to be known or diſcover'd, but by thoſe |} 
that before-hand knew it very well. And it 
would be a further Pleaſure and Satisfaction to 
have render'd thoſe Doctrines and Notions for 


the future, intelligible and uſeful to others, as 
well as delightful to ourſelves, 2” | 


n A P. IX. 


A general Objection againſt this Theory, viz. That | 


if there had been ſuch a Primitive Earth, as we 
retend, the Fame of it would have ſounded 


throughout all Antiquity, The Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Learning consider d. The moſt conjider- | 
able Records of both are Toft. What Footſteps re- 


main relating to this Subject. The Jewiſh and 


Chriſtian Learning confider'd ; how far Joft as | 
to this Argument, and what Notes or Traditions - | 
remain. Laſily, how far the ſacred Writings | 


bear witneſs to it. The providential Conduct of 


Knowledge in the World. A Recapitulation and 


Slate of the Theory. 


FAVING gone through the two firſt 
I Parts, and the two firſt Books of this 
Theory, that concern the primitive World, the 
5 univerſal 


8 N den 1 had . CY 
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I univerſal Deluge, and the State of Paradiſe, we 


have leiſure now to reflect a little, and conſider 
what may probably be objected apainſt a Theory 
of this Nature. 1 do not mean fingle Objections 
zoainſt ſingle Parts, for thoſe may be many, and 


{uch as I cannot foreſee ; but what may be faid 
againſt the Body and Subſtance of the Theory, 


and the Credibility of it appearing new and ſur- 
prizing, and yet of great Extent and Importance. 


This, I fancy, will induce many to fay, ſurely 


this cannot be a NY for if there had been 
ſuch a primitive Earth, and ſuch a primitive 
World as is here repreſented, and fo remarkably 
diferent from the preſent, it could not have been 
ſo utterly forgotten, or lain hid for ſo many 


Ages; all Antiquity would have rung of it; the 


Memory of it would have been kept freſh by 
Books or Traditions. Can we imagine that it 
ſhould lie buried for ſome thouſands of Years in 
deep Silence and Oblivion ? And now only when 


the ſecond World is drawing to an End, we be- 


gin to diſcover that there was a firſt, and that of 
another Make and Order from this. 

To ſatisfy this Objection, or Surmiſe rather, 
it will be convenient to take a good large Scope 
and Compaſs in our Diſcourſe ; we muſt not 
ſuppoſe that this primitive World hath been 
wholly loſt out of the Memory of Man, or out 
of Hiſtory, for we have ſome Hiſtory and Chro- 
nology of it preſervd by Moſes, and likewiſe in 
the Monuments of the Ancients, more or leſs ; 
for they all ſuppos'd a World before the Deluge. 
Put tis the Philoſophy of this primitive World 
that hath been loſt in a great Meaſure ; what the 
State of Nature was then, and wherein it diiter'd 

| from 
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from the preſent or poſtdiluvian order of Things, 
This, I confeſs, hath been little taken notice of; 
it hath been generally thought or preſum'd, that 
the World before the Flood was of the fame 
Form and Conſtitution with the preſent World: 
This we do not deny, but rather think it de- 
fign'd and providential, that there ſhould not re- 
main a clear and full Knowledge of that firſt 
State of Things; and we may eaſily ſuppoſe 
how it might decay and periſh, if we conſider 
how little of the remote Antiquities of the World 
have ever been brought down to our Knowledge. 
THe Greeks and Romans divided the Ages of 
the World into three Periods or Intervals, where- | 
of they call'd the firſt the Obſcure Period, the 
ſecond the Fabulous, and the third Hiſtorical. 
The dark and obſcure Period was from the Be- 
ginning of the World to the Deluge; what palſs'd 
then, either in Nature, or amongſt Men, they 
have no Records, no Account, by their own 
Confeſſion; all that Space of Time was cover'd | 
with Darkneſs and Oblivion ; ſo that we ought 
rather to wonder at thoſe Remains they have, 
and thoſe broken Notions of the Golden Age, 
and the Conditions of it, how they were ſav d 
out of the common Shipwreck, than to expect 
from them the Philoſophy of that World, and 
all its Differences from the preſent. And as for | 
the other Nations that pretend to greater Anti- 
uities, to more ancient Hiſtory and Chronology, 
Goal what is left of their Monuments, many will 
allow only this Difference, that their fabulous 
Age begun more high, or that they had mare 
ancient Fables. 

Bor 
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Bu r beſides that our Expectations cannot be 
reat from the Learning of the Gentiles, we have 
not the Means or Opportunity to inform ourſelves 
well what Notions they did leave us concerning 
the primitive World ; for their Books and Mo- 
numents are generally loft, or lie hid unknown 
to us. The Learning of the World may be di- 
ided into the Eaſtern Learning and the Weſtern ; 
and 1 look upon the Eaſtern as far more conſi- 
derable for philoſophical Antiquities, and philo- 
ſophical Concluſions; I ſay Concluſions, for 1 do 
not believe either of them had any conſiderable 
Theory, or Contexture of Principles and Con- 
cluſions together: But 'tis certain that in the 
Eaſt, from what Source ſoever it came, humane 
or divine, they had ſome extraordinary Doctrines 
and Notions diſperſt amongſt them. Now as by 
the weſtern Learning we underſtand that of the 
Greeks and Romans ; ſo by the eaſtern that which 
was amongſt the Eg yptians, Phænicians, Chal- 
deans, Aſyrians, Indians, Ethiopians, and Per- 


ſans; and of the Learning of theſe Nations, how 


little have we now left? Except ſome Fragments 
and Citations in Greet Authors, what do we 
know of them? The modern Brackmans, and 
the Perſees, or Pagan Perſians, have ſome broken 
Remains of Traditions relating to the Origin and 
Changes of the World : But if we had not only 
thoſe Books entire, whereof we have now the 
Gleanings and Reverſions only; but all that have 
periſh'd beſides, eſpecially in that famous Library 
at Alexandria; if theſe, I ſay, were all reſtor'd 
to the World again, we might promiſe ourſelves 
the Satisfaction of ſeeing more of the Antiqui- 
tics, and natural Hiſtory of the firſt World, than 

we 
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we have now left, or can reaſonably expect. 


That Library we ſpeak of at Alexandria, was | 


Collection, beſide Greet Books, of Egyptian, 


Chaldean, and all the Eaſtern Learning; and Ce. | 


drenus makes it to conſiſt of an hundred thouſand 
Volumes: But Jſephus faith, When the Tranſla- 


tion of the Bible by the - Septuagint was to be | 
added to it, Demetrius Phalerius, (who was 


Keeper or Governor of it) told the King then, 


that he had already two hundred thouſand Vo. | 
lumes, and that he hop'd to make them five 
hundred thouſand ; and he was better than his | 
Word, or his Succeflors for him; for Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, and other Authors, report them 
to have increas'd to ſeven hundred thouſand. 
This Library was unfortunately burnt in the ſack- 


ing of Alexandria by Cz/ar, and conſidering that 


all theſe were ancient Books, and generally of 


the Eaſtern Wiſdom, 'twas an ineftimable and 
irreparable Loſs to the Commonwealth of Learg- 
ing. In like manner we are told of a vaſt Li- 
brary of Books of all Arts and Sciences in China, 
burnt by the Command or Caprice of one of 


their Kings. Wherein the Chneſes, according to 


their Vanity, were us'd to fay, greater Riches 


were loſt, than will be in the laſt Conflagra- 


tion. 

Wr are told alſo of the Aby/jine, or Ethiopich 
Library, as ſomething very extraordinary. Twas 
formerly in great Reputation, but is now, I ſup- 


poſe, embezzled and loſt, But I was extreamly 


ſurpriz d by a Treatiſe brought to me ſome few 
Months ſince, wherein are mention'd ſome 


 Ethiopick Antiquities relating to the primeval 


Earth and the Deluge: To both which they 
| | give 
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oive ſuch Characters and Properties as are in Ef- 


ect the very ſame with thoſe aſſign'd them in 
this Theory. They ſay the firſt Earth was much 


reater than the preſent, higher and more ad- 
vanc'd into the Air: That it was ſmooth and 


regular in its Surface, without Mountains or Val- 
lies, but hollow within; and was ſpontaneouſly 
fruitful, without plowing. or ſowing, This was 
its firſt State; ; but when Mankind became dege- 
nerate and outragious with Pride and Violence, 
the angry Gods, as they lays by Earthquakes and 
Concuſſions, broke the abitable Orb of the 
Earth, and thereupon the ſubterraneous Waters 
guſhing out, drown'd it in a Deluge, and de- 


lroy'd Mankind, Upon this Fraction it came 


into another Form, . a Sea, Lakes and Ri- 
vers, as we now have. And thoſe Parts of the 
broken Earth that ſtood above the Waters be- 


came Mountains, Rocks, Iflands, and ſo much 


of the Land as we now inhabit. This Account 
is given use by Barnardinus Ramazzinus, (in his 
Treatiſe De Fontium Mutinenſium Scaturigine *. 
Taken from a Book writ by Eranciſco Patricia, 
to whom this wonderful Tradition was deliver'd 
by Peony of Credit, from an Albiopian Philo- 
NG 


— 


14 


* Pag. 41. Franciſcus Mandal Vir e fat clarus, in gua- 
dam libellb fuo de Antiquorum Rhetoricd, Italico idiomate conſcripto, ac 
Venetiis impræſſo per Franciſcum Senenſem, Dialogo primo ſatis . lepidan 
narrationem habet, quam refert Julium Strozzam a Comte Balthaſare 


Caſfilioneo audivifſe, Illum wero a Phileſopho quodam Abyſſino in Hilpania 


| accepiſſe. Narrabat ergo ſapiens ille Abyſſinus in antiquifſimis LEthio- 
piæ Annalibus deſcriptam efje hiſtoriam perditionis humani generis & 


diſruptionis totius Terre, In Mundi ſcilicet Primordiis fuifſe Terram 
multo ampliorem quam-nunc eff, ac Calo proximiorem, pes fectè rotundam, 
ne Montibus ac Vallibus, totam tamen intus cavernoſam ad infiar an- 
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ſopher then in Spain. I have not yet had the 


good Fortune to ſee that Book of —_— Pa. | 


tricio; twas writ in Talian with this Title, Del. 
la Rhetorica degli Antichi : Printed at Venice, 
1562. This Story indeed deſerves to be enquir.. 


ed after, for we do not any where amongſt the 


Ancients, meet with ſuch a full and explicit 
Narration of the State of the firſt and ſecond 
Earth. That which comes neareſt to it are thoſe 
Accounts we find in Plato, from the Afgyprian 


Antiquities, in his Timæus, Politicus, and Phe- | 
do, of another Earth, and another State of Na- 


ture and Mankind. But none of them are fo 
full and diſtinct as this Athiopian Doctrine. 

As for the Weſtern Learning, we may re- 
member what the Aigyprian Prieſt ſays to Solon, 
in Plato's Timæus, You Greeks are always Chil- 
dren, and know nothing of Antiquity ; and if 
the Greeks were fo, much more the Romans, who 


came after them in time; and for fo great a 


People, and ſo much civiliz'd, never any had 
leſs Philoſophy, and leſs of the Sciences amongſt 
them than the Romans had: They ſtudied only 
the Art of Speaking, of Governing, and of Fight- 
ing; and left the reſt to the Greeks and Eaſtern 


— 1 


— 


giz, homineſque in ills habitantes, ac æthere puriſſimo gaudentes, jucun- 


dum awvum duxiſfſe, Terrd inarata optimas froges , & frudtus ferente. | 


Cum autem poſt dinturnum ſeculorum fluxum homines ſuperbid elati d 
priſcd illa bonitate deſciviſſent. Deos iratos Terram adeo validè concuſ- 
fl, ut major illius you intra proprias cavernas deciderit, atque hot 
pelo Aquam in latebroſis receſſibus ante concluſam, expreſſum wiolenter 
fuiſſe, atque ita Fontes, Flumina, Lacus & Mare ipſum ortum duxiſſe. 
Eam wero Terre portionem que intra has cavernas non decidilſet, jed 
reliqud elatior fietifſet, Montium formam exhibuiſſe. Inſulas porrd & 
ſcopulos in medio mari nil aliud efje niſi ſegmenta Terre cavernoſæ 4 
illo totius terrence molis præcipiti caſu ſuperſlitis, on 
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Nations, as unprofitable.' Yet we have Reaſon 
to believe, that the beſt philoſophical Antiqui- 
ties that the Romans had, periſh'd with the 
Books of Varro, of Numa Pompilius, and of the 
ancient Szbyls, (De Civ. Dei, lib. 6. Dion. Halic. 
Ant. Rom. lib. 4.) Varro writ, as St. Auſtin tells 
us, a W of Volumes, and of various Sorts, 
and I had rather retrieve his Works, than the 


Works of any other Roman Author; not his 


Etymoligies' and Criticiſms, where ; we ſee no- 
thing admirable, but his Theolog:a Phyſica, and 
his Antiquitates ; which in all Probability would 
have given us more Light into remote Times, 
and the natural Hiſtory of the paſt World, than 
all the Latin Authors beſides have done. He 
has left the foremention'd Diſtinction of three 
periods of Time; he had the Doctrine of the 
Mundane Egg, as we fee in Probus Grammati- 
cus; and he gave us that Obſervation of the Star 
2 concerning the great Change ſhe ſuffer'd 
bout the Time of our Deluge.. 

Numa Pompilius was doubtleſs a contempla- 
tive Man, and 'tis thought that he underſtood 


the true Syſtem of the World, and repreſented 


the Sun by his Veſtal Fire; though, methinks, 
Vita does not ſo properly refer to the Sun, as to 
the Earth, which hath a facred Fire too, that is 
not to be extinguiſh d. . He order'd his Books to 
be buried with him, which were found in a 
tone Cheſt by him, four hundred Years after 
his Death: They were in all twenty-four, 


whereof twelve contain'd ſacred Rites and Cere- 


monies, and the other twelve the Philoſophy and 
Wiſdom of the Greeks ; the Romans gave them 


to the Prætor Petilius to peruſe ; and to make 
So L A a | -his 
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his Report to the Senate, whether they were fit | 
to be publiſh'd or no: The Prætor made a wiſe 
politick Report, that the Contents of them might | 
be of dangerous Conſequence to the eſtabliſp'd 
Laws and Religion; and thereupon they were 
condemn'd to be burnt, and Poſterity was de- 
priv'd of that ancient Treaſure, whatſoever it fr 
was. What the nine Books of the Sibyl con- in 
tain'd that were offer d to King Jarquin, we C 
little know; ſhe valued them high, and the th 
higher ſtill, the more they ſeem'd to flight or Hof 
neglect them; which is a Piece of very natural W 0! 
Indignation or Contempt, when one is ſatisfied I th 
of the Worth of what they offer. Tis likely N cal 
they reſpected, beſides the Fate of Rome, 'the W wa 
Fate and feveral Periods of the World, both paſt W fir. 
and to come, and the moſt myſtical Paſſages of 
them. And in theſe Authors and Monuments WJ ing 
are loſt the greateſt Hopes of natural and philo- ¶ ma 
ſophick Antiquities, that we could have had W. 
ihm the Nomant. SL 9411. 31"; 

AND as to the Greeks, their beſt and facred 
Learning was not originally their own ; they en- 
rich'd themſelves with the Spoils of the Eaſt, aud 
the Remains we have of that Eaſtern Learning, 
is what we pick out of the Greeks ; whoſe Works, 
I believe, if they were intirely extant, we ſhould 
not need to go any further for Witneſſes to con- 
firm all the principal Parts of this Theory. With 
what Regret does one read in Laertius, Suida, 
and others, the promiſing Titles of Books wilt 
by the Greek Philoſophers, Hundreds or Thou- 
fands, whereof there is not one now extant ; anc 
thoſe that are extant are generally but Frag- 
ments? Thoſe Authors alſo that have ä ther 

: | Lives, 
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Lives, or collected their Opinions, have done it con-- 


| fuſedly and. injudiciouſly. I ſhould hope for as 
much Light and Inſtruction, as to the Original 


of the World, from Orphers alone, if his Works: 
had been preſerv'd, as from all that is extant now' 
of the other Greek Philoſophers. We may fee: 
from what remains of him, that he underſtood! 
in a good Meaſure how the Earth roſe from a; 
Chaos, what was its external Figure, and what: 
the Form of its inward Structure: The O pinion: 
of the Oval Figure of the Earth is aſorit d to 
Orpheus and his Diſciples; and the Doctrine of 


the Mundane Egg i is ſo pecullarly his, that tis 


call'd by Proculus, the Orphich Egg; not that he 
was a firſt Author of that Doctrine, but the 
frſt that brought it into Greece. 

Tnus much concerning the Heathen Learn 
ing, Eaſtern and Weſtern, and the ſmall Re- 
mains of it in Things Philoſophical ; 'tis no 
Wonder then if the y ite we' have left us 
from them of the primitive Earth, and the Anti- 
quities of the natural World be very imperfect. 
And yet we have trac'd, (in the precedent Chaps 
ter, and more largely in our Latin Treatiſe) the 
Footſteps of ſeveral Parts of this Theory amongſt 
the Writings and Traditions of the Ancients, 
and even of thoſe Parts that ſeem the moſt 
ſtrange and ſingular, and that are the Baſis upon 
which the reſt ſtand. We have ſhewn there, 
that their Account of the Chaos, though it ſeem'd 
to many but a poetical Rhapſody, contain'd the 
true Myſtery of the Formation of the primitive 
Earth, (Tell. Theor. lib. 2. c. 7.) We have alfo 


hewn upon the ſame Occafion, that both: the 


external Figure and internal Form of that Earth 
1 were 
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were comprizd and ſignified in their ancient 
Doctrine of the Mundane Egg, which hath been 
propagated thro all the learned Nations, (161g, 
cap. 10.) And laſtly, as to the Situation of that 
Earth, and the Change of its Poſture fince, that 
the Memory of that has been kept up, we have 
brought ſeveral Teſtimonies and Indications from 
the Greek Philoſophers, (id.) And theſe were 
the three great and fundamental Properties of the 
primitive Earth, upon which all the other de- | 
pend, and all its Differences from the preſent | 
Order of Nature. You ſee then, though Provi- 
dence hath ſuffer'd the ancient Heathen Learn- 
ing and their Monuments, in a great Part, to 
riſh, yet we are not left wholly without Witnel 
ſes amongſt them, in a Speculation of this * 
Importance. 

You will fay, it may be, though this Account, 
as to the Books and Learning of the Heathen, 
may be look'd upon as reaſonable, yet we might 
expect however, from the ei, and Chriſtian 

Authors, a more full and ſatisfactory Account of | 
that. primitive Earth, and of the old World. Firſt, 
as to the Jes, tis well known that they have no 
ancient Learning, unleſs by Way of Tradition, 
amongſt them. There is not a Book extant in 
their Language excepting the Canon of the Old 

Teſtament, that hath not been writ fince our Sa- 
viour's Time. They are very bad Maſters af 
Antiquity, and they may in ſome Meaſure be 
excus d, becauſe of their ſeveral Captivities, Di- 
perſions, and Deſolations. In the Babylon 
Captivity their Temple was ranfack'd, — they 
did not preſerve, as is thought, ſo much as the 

Autograph, or original Manuſeript of the Law, 
s nor 
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nor the Books of thoſe of their Prophets that 
were then extant, and kept in the Temple.; and 
at their Return from the Captivity after ſeventy 
Years, they ſeem to have forgot their native Lan- 
guage ſo' much, that the Law was to be inter- 
reted to them in Chaldee, after it was read in 
Hebrew ; for ſo I underſtand that Interpretation 
in Nehemiah, (Chap. viii. 7, 8.) Twas a great 
Providence, methinks, that they ſhould any 
Way preſerve their Law, and other Books of 
Scripture, in the Captivity, for ſo long a Time ; 
for 'tis likely they had not the Liberty of- uſing 
them in any publick Worſhip, . ſeeing they re- 
turn'd ſo ignorant of their own Language, and, 
as tis thought, of their Alphabet and Character : 
too, And if their ſacred Books were hardly pre- 
ſerv d, we may eaſily believe all others periſh d 
in that publick Deſolation. 

YeT there was another Beit sen of. that 
Nation, and their Temple, greater thari. this, by 
the Romans ; and if there were any Remains of 
Learning preſerv'd i in the former Ruin, or any 
Recruits made fince that Time, this ſecond De- 
ſolation would ſweep them all away. And ac- 


cordingly we ſee they have nothing left | in their 


Tongue, befide the Bible, ſo. ancient as the De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. Theſe and other publick 
Calamities of the Fewiſſi Nation. may reaſonably 
be thought to have waſted their Records of an- 
cient Learning, , they bad any; for to ſpeak 
Truth, the Jes are a People of little Curioſity, 
as to Sciences and philoſophical Enquiries : They 
were very tenacious of their own Cuſtoms, and 
careful of thoſe Traditions that did reſpect them, 
but were not remarkable, that I know of, or 
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Rog ght great Proficients in any other ſort of Learn- 


ing. There has been a great Fame, tis true, of the 
Jewiſh Cabala, and of great Myſteries contain d in 
it; and, 1 believe, there was once a traditional 
Doctrine amongſt ſome of them, that had extra- 


ordinary Notions and Concluſions : But where is 


this now to be found ? The Eſſenes were the like- 


lieſt Se, one would think, to retain ſuch Doc- | 
trines ; but 'tis probable they are now ſo mixt | 


with Things fabulous and fantaftical, that what 
one ſhould alledge from thence would be of little 


or no Authority. One Head in this Cabala was 


the Doctrine of the Sephiroth, (Vide Men. ben Ijr. 
de Creat. prob. 28.) and though the Ex > rang 
of them be uncertain, the inferior Sepb iroth in 
the corporeal World cannot ſo well be apply 'd to 
any Thing, as to thoſe ſeveral Orbs and Regions 
infolding one another, whereof the primigenial 
Earth was compes d. Yet ſuch Conjectures and 
Applications, I know, are of no Validity, but 
in Conſort with better Arguments. I have often 


thought alſo, that their firſt and ſecond Temple 


repreſented the firſt and ſecond Earth or World, 
and that of Ezekie[s, which is the third, is ſtill to 
be erected, the moſt beautiful of all, when this 
ſecond Temple of the World ſhall be burn'd 
down. If the Prophecies of Enoch had been 
preſervd, and taken into the Canon by Ezra, 

after their Return from Babylon, when the Col- 
lection of their ſacred Books is ſuppos'd to haye 
been made, we might probably haye had a con- 
ſiderable Account t ere, both of Times paſt and 
to come, of Antiquities and Futuritions ; for 
thoſe Prophecies are generally ſuppos'd to have 
contain'd both the ou and ſecond Fate of th 
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Earth, and all the Periods of it. But as this 
Book is loſt to us, ſo I look upon all others that 
retend to be Ante-mofaical or Patriarchal, as 
ſpurious and fabulous. 1 

Tuus much concerning the Fews. As for 
Cbriſtian Authors, their Knowledge muſt be 


from ſome of theſe foremention'd Jews or Hea- 


thens ; or elſe by Apoſtolical Tradition: For the 
Chriſtian Fathers were not very ſpeculative, fo 


as to raiſe a Theory from their own Thoughts 


and Contemplations, concerning the Origin of 
the Earth. We have inſtanc'd, in the laſt Chap- 
ter, in a Chriſtian Tradition concerning Para- 
diſe, and the high Situation of it, which is fully 
conſonant to the Scite of the Primitive Earth, 
where Paradiſe ſtood, and doth ſeem plainly to 
refer to it, being unintelligible upon any other 
Suppoſition. And 'twas, I believe, this Eleva- 
tion of Paradiſe, and the Pencil Structure of that 
Paradifiacal Earth, that gave Occaſion to Celfus, 


as we ſee by Origen's Anſwer, to ſay, that the 
 Chriftian Paradiſe was taken from the penſile 


Gardens of Alcinous : But we may ſee now what 
was the Grounds of ſuch Expreſſions or Traditions 
amongſt the Ancients, which Providence left to 
keep Men's Minds awake ; not fully to inſtruct 
them, but to confirm them in the Truth, when 


it ſhould come to be made known in other Me- 


thods. We have noted alſo above, that the an- 


cient Books and Authors amongſt the Chriſtians, 


that were moſt likely to inform us in this Argu- 
ment, have periſh'd, and are loſt out of the 
World, ſuch as Ephrem Syrus de ortu rerum, and 
Tertullian de Paradiſo ; and that Piece, which 1s 


extant of Moſes Bar Cepha's upon this Subject, 
| Aag ⸗;́ receives 
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receives more Light from our Hypothefis, than 
from any other 1 know; for, correcting ſome 


Miſtakes about the Figure of the-Earth, which 


the Ancients were often guilty of, the Obſcurity or 


Confuſion of that Diſcourſe in other Things may 


be eaſily rectified, if compar'd with this Theory, 
Or this Nature alſo is that Tradition that is 


common both to Fews and Chriftians, and which | 


we have often mentioned before, that there was 
a perpetual Serenity, and perpetual Equinox in 
Paradiſe ; which cannot be upon this Earth, 


not ſo much as under the Equinoctial ; for they 


have a Sort of Winter and Summer, there, a 
Courſe of Rains at certain Times of the Year, 


and great Inequalities of the Air, as to Heat and 

Cold, Moiſture and Drought. They had alſo 
Traditions amongſt them, That there was no Rain 
From the Beginning of the World till the Deluge, 
and that there were no Mountains till the Flood, 
(Lat. Treat. Lib. 2. c. 10.) and ſuch like. Theſe, 


you ſee, point directly at ſuch an Earth, as we 


have deſcrib'd. And I call theſe Traditions, be- 
cauſe we cannot find the Original Authors of 
them; the ancient ordinary Glaſs (upon Genefss) 


which ſome make eight hundred Years old, men- 
tions both theſe Opinions; ſo does Hiftoria Scho- 


laſtica, Alcuinus, Rabanus, Maurus, Lyranus, and 
ſuch Collectors of Antiquity. Bede alſo relates 


that of the Plainneſs or Smoothneſs of the Ante- 
ailuvian Earth. Yet theſe are reported Traditio- 
nally, as it were, naming no Authors or Books 


from whence they were taken : Nor can it be 


imagin'd that they feign'd them - themſelves ; to 
what End or Purpoſe ? It ſerv'd no Intereſt ; or 
upon what Ground? Seeing they had no Theory 
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that could lead them to ſuch Notions as theſe, 
or that could be-ftrengthen'd and . confirm'd by 
them. Thoſe Opinions alſo of the Fathers, which 
we recited in the ſeventh Chapter, placing Para- 
diſe beyond the Torrid Zone, and making it 
radon inacceſſible, ſuit very well to the F orm, 
Qualities, and Bipartition of the Primæval Earth, 
and ſeem to be grounded upon them. 

Thus much may ſerve for a ſhort Survey of 
the ancient Learning, to give us a reaſonable Ac- 
count, why the Memory and Knowledge of the 
Primitive Earth ſhould be ſo much loſt out of 
the World; and what we retain of it till ; which 
would be far more, I do not doubt, if all Ma- 
nuſcripts were brought to light, that are yet ex- 
tant in publick or private Libraries. The Truth 
is, one cannot judge with Certainty, neither 
what Things have been recorded and preſerv d 
in the Monuments of Learning, nor what are 
ſtill; not what have been, becauſe ſo many of 
thoſe Monuments are loſt : The Alexandrian Li- 
brary, which we ſpoke of before, ſeems to have 
been the greateſt Collection that ever was made 
before Chriſtianity, and the Conſtantinopolitan (be- 
gun by Conſtantine, and deſtroy'd in the fifth 


Century, when it was rais'd to the Number, as is 


ſaid, of one hundred twenty thouſand Volumes) 
the moſt valuable that was ever ſince, and both 
theſe have been permitted by Providence to pe- 
riſh in the mercileſs Flames. Befide thoſe De- 
vaſtations of Books and Libraries that have been 
made in Chriſtendom, by the Northern barba- 
rous Nations overflowing Europe, and the Sara- 
cens and Turks, great Parts of Ala and Africk, 
It is hard therefore | to pronounce what Know- 

| . rage 
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ledge hath been in the World, or what Accounts 
of Antiquity; neither can we well judge what 


remain, or of what Things the Memory may be 


ſtill latently conferv'd : For beſide thoſe Manu- 
ſcripts that are yet unexamin'd in theſe Parts of 
Chriſtendom, there are many, doubtleſs, of good 
Value in other Parts; beſide thoſe that lie hid 
in the unchriſtianiz d Dominions. The Library of 
Fez is ſaid to contain thirty-two thouſand Volumes 


in Arabic; and though the Arabic, Learning 
was moſt what Weſtern, and therefore of leſs 
Account, yet they did deal in Eaſtern Learning 


too; for Avicenna writ a. Book with that Title, | 


Philoſophia Orientalis. There may be alſo in the 
Eaſt, Thoufands of Manuſcripts unknown to us, 
of greater Value than moſt Books we have: And 


as to thoſe Subjects we are treating of, I ſhould | 


promiſe myſelf more Light and Confirmation 


from the Syriacł Authors than from any others. 


Theſe Things being conſider d, we can make 
but a very imperfe&t Eſtimate, what Evidences 
are left us, and what Accounts of the primitive 


Earth; and if theſe Deductions and Defalcati- 


ons be made, both for what Books are wholly 
loft, and for what lie aſleep or dead, in Libra- 
ries, we have Reaſon to be ſatisfied in a Theory 
of this Nature, to find ſo good Atteſtations as 
we have produc'd for the ſeveral Parts of it; 
which we purpoſe to enlarge upon conſiderably 
at another Time and Occaſion. 7 
Bor to carry this Objection as far as may be, 
let us ſuppoſe it to be urg'd ſtill in the laſt Place, 


that though theſe Humane Writings have pe- 
riſh'd or be imperfect, yet in the Divine Wri- 
tings at leaſt, we might expect that the Me- 


mory 
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mory of the old World, and of the primitive 
Earth ſhould have been preſerv'd. To this I 
anſwer in ſhort, that we could not expect in the 
Scriptures any natural Theory of that Earth, nor 
any Account of it, but what was general; and 
this we have, both by the Tehom Rabba of Moſes, 
and the Deſcription of the ſame Abyſs in other 
Places of Scripture, as we have ſhewn at large in 
the firſt Book. Chap. vii. And alſo by the De- 
ſcription which St. Peter hath given of the ante- 
diluvian Heavens and Earth, and their different 
Conſtitution from the preſent ; which is alſo 
prov'd by the Rainbow, not ſeen in the firſt 
World. You will ſay, it may be, that that Place 
of St. Peter, 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6, Cc. is capable of 
another Interpretation; ſo are moſt Places of 
Scripture, if you ſpeak of a bare Capacity, they 
are capable of more than one Interpretation: But 
that which is moſt natural, proper, and congru- 
ous, and ſuitable to the Words, ſuitable to the 
Argument, and ſuicable to the Context, wherein 
is nothing ſuperfluous or impertinent, that we 
prefer and accept of as the moſt reaſonable Inter- 
pretation. Beſides, in ſuch Texts as relate to the 
natural World, if of two Interpretations pro- 
pos'd, one agrees better with the Theory of Na- 
ture than the others, cæteris paribus, that ought 
to be prefer d. And by theſe two Rules we are 
willing to be try'd, in the Expoſition of that 
remarkable Diſcourſe of St. Peter's, and to ſtand 
n that Senſe which is found moſt agreeable to 
them. | | 
GIVE me Leave to conclude the whole Diſ- 
courſe with this general Confideration : Tis rea- 
ſonable to ſuppole, that there is a Providence = 
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the Conduct of Knowledge, as well as of other 
Affairs on the Earth; and that it was not de- 
ſign'd that all the Myſteries of Nature and Pro- 
vidence ſhould be plainly and clearly underſtood | 
throughout all the Ages of the World; but that 
there is an Order eſtabliſh'd for this, as for other 
Things, and certain Periods and Seaſons; and 
what was made known to the Ancients only by 
broken Concluſions and Traditions will be known 
(in the latter Ages of the World) in a more per- 
fect Way, by Principles and Theories. The In- 


creaſe of Knowledge being that which changeth 


ſo much the Face of the World, and the State 


of humane Affairs, I do not doubt but there is 


a particular Care and Superintendency for the 


Conduct of it; by what Steps and Degrees it 
ſhould come to light, at what Seaſons and in 
what Age ; what Evidence ſhould be left, either 
in Scripture, Reaſon, or Tradition, for the 
Grounds of it; how clear or obſcure, how diſ- 


pers'd or united : All theſe Things were weigh'd | 
and conſider d, and ſuch Meaſures taken as beſt 


ſuit the Deſigns of Providence, and the general 


Project and Method propos'd in the Govern- 


ment of the World, And I make no Queſtion 
but the State both of the Old World, and of 
that which 1s to. come, 1s exhibited to us in 
Scripture in ſuch a Meaſure and Proportion, as is 
fit for this forementioned Purpoſe ; not as the 
Articles of our Faith, or the Precepts of a good 
Life, which he that runs may read ; but to the 
attentive and reflective, to thoſe that are unpre- 


judic'd, and to thoſe who are inquiſitive, and 


have their Minds open and prepar'd for the Diſ- 
cernment of Myſteries of ſuch a Nature, 
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Tnus much in Anſwer to that general Ob- 


jection which might be made againſt this Theory, 


That it 1s not founded in Antiquity. I do not 
doubt but there may be many particular Objec- 
tions againſt Parts and Sections of it, and the ex- 
poſing it thus in our own Tongue may excite 
ſome one or other, it may be, to make them; 


but if any be ſo minded, I deſire (if they be 


Scholars) that it may rather be in Latin, as be- 


ing more proper for a Subject of this Nature; ; 
and alſo that they would keep themſelves cloſe 
to the Subſtance of the Theory, and wound that 
as much as they can: But to make Excuſions 
upon Things accidental or collateral, that do not 
deſtroy the Hypotheſis, is but to trouble the World 
with Impertinencies. Now the Subſtance of the 
Theory is this, THAT there was a Primitive 
Earth of another Form from the preſent, and in- 
habited by Mankind till the Deluge: That! it had 


thoſe Properties and Conditions chat we have af- 


crib'd to it, namely, a perpetual Equinox or 


Spring, by reaſon of its "right Situation to the 


Sun; was of an oval Figure, and the exterior 
Face of it ſmooth and uniform, without Moun- 
tains or a Sea. That in this Earth ſtood Para- 
diſe ; the Doctrine whereof cannot be underſtood 
but upon Suppoſition of this primitive Earth, 


and its Properties. Then that the Diſruption 


and Fall of this Earth into the Abyſs, which lay 
under it, was that which made the univerſal De- 
luge, and the Deſtruction of the old World; 

and that neither Noah's Flood, nor the preſent 


Form of the Earth, can be explain'd in, any 
other Method that is rational, . nor by 'any other 


Cauſes that are intelligible, at leaſt, that have 
been 
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been hitherto propos'd. to the World. Theſe are 


the Vitals of the Theory, and the primary As- 


ſertions, whereof I do freely profeſs my full Be. 
lief ; and whoſoever by ſolid Reaſons will ſhew 
me in an Error, and undeceive me, I ſhall be 
= much oblig'd to him. There are other 
e 


of the Ante-diluvians depended upon their per- 
petual Equinox, and the perpetual Equality and 


Serenity of the Air: That the Torrid Zone in 


the primitive Earth was uninhabitable, and that 


all their Rivers flow'd from the extream Parts 


of the Earth towards the Equinoctial; there be- 
ing neither Rain nor Rainbow in the temperate 


and habitable Regions of it: And laſtly, That 


the Place of Paradiſe, according to the Opinion 
of Antiquity, (for I determine no Place by the 
Theory) was in the fouthern Hemiſphere. Theſe, 
I think, are all truly deduc'd and prov'd in their 
ſeveral Ways, tho' they be not ſuch. eſſential 
Parts of the Theory, as the former. There are 
alſo beſides, many particular Exphcations that 
are to be conſider d with more Liberty and La- 
titude, and may be perhaps upon better Thoughts, 


or better Obſervations, corrected without any 
Prejudice to the general Theory. Thoſe Places 


of Scripture, which we have cited, I think, are 


all truly apply'd; and I have not mention'd Mo- 
ers Coſmopæia, becauſe I thought it deliver'd by 


him as a Lawgiver, not as a Philoſopher ; which 
I intend to. ſhew at large in another Treatiſe, 
not thinking that Diſcuſſion proper for the vul- 
gar Tongue, Upon the whole, we are to re- 
member, that ſome Allowances are to be * 

or 


er Concluſions which flow from theſe, and | 
may be call'd Secondary, as that the Longevity | 
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for every Fypothe/is that 1s new propos d and un- 


try'd; and that we ought not, out of Levity of 


Wit, or any private Deſign, diſcountenance free 

and fair Eflays; nor from any other Motive but 

the only Love and Concern of Truth. 
Concerning the Author of Nature. 


CEEING the Theory which we have pro- 
pos'd in this Work is of that Extent and 


Comprehenſion, that it begins with the firſt 
Foundation of this World, and is to reach to the 
laſt Period of it, in one continued Series or Chain 
of Nature; it will not be improper, before we 
conclude, to make fome Reflections and Re- 
marks what Nature is, and upon what ſuperior 
Cauſes ſhe depends in all her Vatione and Ope- 


rations: And this will lead us to the Diſcovery 


of the Author of Nature, and to the true Notion 
and State of Natural Providence, which ſeems 
to have been hitherto very much neglected, or 
little underſtood in the World. And 'tis the 
more reaſonable and fitting that we ſhould ex- 


plain theſe Notions before we ſhut up this Trea- 
tiſe, leſt thoſe natural Explications which we 


have given of the Deluge, and other Things, 
ſhould be miſtaken or miſapply'd; 35 ſome 


which they think applicable to their Purpoſe, or 
which they can maliciouſſy repreſent, without 


attending to the Scope or juſt Limitations of what 


is ſpoken, 
By 


courſe, . 


— 
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By Nature in general is underſtood all the 
Powers of finite Beings, with the Laws eſta- 
bliſh'd for their Action and Conduct according 
to the ordinary Courſe of Things. And this ex- 
tends both to intellectual Beings and corporeal ; 
but ſeeing tis only the material World that hath 
been the Subject of our Diſcourſe, Nature, as to 
that, may be defin'd, the Powers of Matter, with 
the Laws eſtabliſh'd for their Action and Con- 
duct. Seeing alſo Matter hath no Action, whe- 


ther from itſelf, or impreſt upon it, but Motion, 


as to the corporeal World, Nature is no more 


than the Powers and Capacities of Matter, with 


the Laws that govern the Motions of it. And 
this Definition is ſo plain and eaſy, that, believe, 
all Parties will agree in it ; there will alſo be no 
great Controverſy what theſe Laws are. As that 
one Part of Matter cannot penetrate another, nor 


be in ſeveral Places at once; That the greater 


Body overcomes the leſs, and the ſwifter the 
flower ; That all Motion is in a right Line, till 
ſomething obſtru& it or divert it; which are 
Points little diſputed as to the Matter of Fact; 
but the Points concerning which the Contro- 
verſy ariſeth, and which are to lead us to the 
Author of Nature, are theſe; Who or what is 


the Author of theſe Laws ? of this Motion, and 


even of Matter itſelf; and of all thoſe Mogen 

and Forms of it which we ſee in Nature? 
Tux Queſtion uſeth chiefly to be put concern- 

ing Motion, how it came into the World; what 


the firſt Source of it is, or how Matter came at 
firſt to be mov'd? For the ſimple Notion of 


Matter, not divided into Parts, nor diverſified, 


doth not imply Motion, but Extenſion only: 'Tis 


true, 
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true, from Extenſion there neceſſarily follows 
Mobility, or a Capacity of being mov'd by an 
external Power, but not actual or neceſſary Mo- 
tion, ſpringing from itſelf. For Dimenſions, or 
Length, Breadth, and Depth, which is the Idea 
of Matter, or of a Body, do no Way include 
local Motion, or Tranſlation of Parts; on the 
contrary, WE do more eafily and naturally con- 
ceive ſimple Extenſion as a Thing ſteady and 
fix'd ; and if we conceive Motion in it, or in its 
Parts, we muſt ſuperadd ſomething to our firſt 
Thought, and ſomething that does not flow from 
Extenſion. As when we conceive a Figure, a 
Triangle, Square, or any other, we naturally 
conceive it fix'd or quieſcent; and if afterwards 
we imagine it in Motion, that is purely acciden- 
tal to the Figure; in like Manner it is acciden- 
tal to Matter, that there ſhould be Motion in it, 


it hath no inward Principle from whence that 


can flow, and its Nature is compleat without it; 
wherefore, if we find Motion and Action in 
Matter, * E | is of itſelf a dead inactive Maſs; 
this ſhould lead us immediately to the Author 1 
Nature, or to ſome external Power diſtinct from 
Matter, which is the Cauſe of all Motion in the 
World. 5 

In ſingle Bodies, and ſingle Parts of Matter, 
we readily believe and conclude, that they do 
not move, unleſs ſomething move them, and 
why ſhould we not conclude the ſame Thing of 


the whole Maſs? If a Rock or Mountain can- 


not move itſelf, nor divide itſelf, either into great 
Gobbets, or into ſmall Powder, why ſhould it 
not be as impoſſible for the whole Maſs of Mat- 
ter to do ſo? 'Tis true, Matter is Capable both 
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of Motion and Reſt; yet to conceive it undivid- 
ed, undiverſified and unmoved, is certainly 1 
more ſimple Notion, than to conceive it divided 
and mov'd; and this being firſt in Order of Na- 
ture, and an adequate Conception too, we ought 
to enquire and give ourſelves an Account how it 
came out of this State, and by what Cauſes, or, 
as we ſaid before, how Motion came firſt into the 
World. | 

In the ſecond Place, That Diverſity which 
we ſee in Nature, both as to the Qualities of 
Matter, and the Compoſitions of it, being one 
Step further than bare Motion, ought allo to be 
a further Indication of the Author of Nature, 
and to put us upon Enquiry into the Cauſes of 
this Diverſity. There is nothing more uniform 
than fimple Extenſion, nothing more the fame 


throughout, all of a Piece, and all of a Sort, fi- 


milar, and like to itſelf every where; yet we 


find the Matter of the Univerſe diverfificed a thou- | 


ſand Ways, into Heavens and Earth, Air and 
Water, Stars, Meteors, Light, Darkneſs. Stones, 


Wood, Animals, and all terreſtrial Bodies; Theſe 


Diverſifications are ſtill further Removes from 
the natural Unity and Identity of Matter, and a 
further Argument of ſome external and ſuperior 
Power that hath given theſe different Forms to 


the ſeveral Portions of Matter, by the Interven- 


tion of Motion. For if vou exclude the Au- 
thor of Nature, and ſuppoſe "nothing but Mat- 
ter in the World, take whether Hypo:he/;s you 
will, either that Matter i is without Motion of it— 
ſelf, or that it is of itſelf in Motion, there could 
not ariſe this Diverſity, and theſe Compoſitions 
in it. If it was without Motion, then the Caſe 
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is plain, for it would be nothing but an hard in- 
flexible Lump of impenetrable Extenfion, with- 
out any Diverſity at all. And if you ſuppoſe it 
mov'd of itſelf, or to have an innate Motion, 
that would certainly hinder all Sort of antuedi 
Concretions and Compoſitions, and in Effect de- 
ſtroy all Continuity. For Motion, if it be eſ- 
ſential to Matter, it is effential to every Atom of 
it, and equally diffus'd throughout all its Parts; 
and all thoſe Parts or Atoms would be equal to 
one another, and as little as poſſible; for if Mat- 
ter was divided into Parts by its own innate Mo- 
tion, that would melt it down into Parts as little 
as poſſible, and conſequently all equal to one 
another, there being no reaſon why you ſhould 
ſtop thoſe Diviſions, or the Effect of this innate 
Impetus in any one Part ſooner than in another, 
or in any Part indeed, till it was divided as much 
as was poſſible: Wherefore upon this Principle, or 
in this Method, all the Matter of the Univerſe 
would be one liquid or volatile Maſs, ſmaller 
than Pin-duſt, nay, than Air or Ether; and 
there would be no Diverſity of Forms, only ano- 
ther Sort of Identity from the former, when we 
ſuppos'd it wholly without Motion. And fo, up- 
on the whole, you ſee, that Matter, whether we 
allow it Motion, or no Motion, could not come 
into that Variety of Tempers and Compoſitions 
in which we find it in the World, without the 
Influence and Direction of a ſuperior external 
Cauſe, which we call the Author of Nature. 

BuT there is ſtill a further and ſtronger Ar- 
gument from this Head, if we conſider not only 
the Diverſity of Bodies that the Maſs of Mat- 
ter is cut into, but alſo that that Diverfity is re- 
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gular, and in ſome Parts of it admirably artful | 
and ingenious. This will not only lead us to 
an Author of Nature, but to ſuch an Author as 
hath Wiſdom as well as Power. Matter is a 


brute Being, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; and tho we 


ſhould ſuppoſe it to have a Force to move itſelf, | 


yet that it ſhould be able to meditate and conſult 


and take its Meaſures how to frame a World, 


a regular and beautiful Structure, conſiſting of 
ſuch and ſuch Parts and Regions, and adapted 


to ſuch and ſuch Purpoſes, this would be too 


extravagant to imagine ; to allow it not only Mo- 


tion from itſelf, but Wit and Judgment too; and 
that before it came into any organical or animate 


Compoſition. 

You'll ſay, it may be, the Frame of the World 
was not the Reſult of Counſel and Conſultation, 
but of Necef/ity ; Matter being once in Motion 
under the Conduct of thoſe Laws that are eſſen- 
tial to it, it wrought itſelf by Degrees from one 


State into another, till at length it came into the 


preſent Form which we call the World. Theſe 
are Words thrown out at Random, without any 
Pretence of Ground, only to fee if they can be 
confuted ; and fo they may eaſily be; for we 
have ſhewn already, that if Matter had innate 


Motion, it would be ſo far from running into the 


orderly and well diſpos d Frame of the World, 


that it would run into no Frame at all, into no 


Forms or Compoſitions, or Diverſity of Bodies; 


but would either be all fluid, or all ſolid; either 
every ſingle Particle in a ſeparate Motion, or all 
in one continued Maſs, with an univerſal Tre- 


mor, or Inclination to move without actual Se- 


paration; and either of theſe two States is far 
from 


c 


b 


the Laws of Motion, as ſome of them are eſſen- 
tial to Matter, ſo others are not demonſtrable, 
but upon Suppoſition of an Author of Nature. 
And Thirdly, Tho' all the Laws of Motion be 
admitted, they cannot bring Matter into the 
Form of a World, unleſs ſome Meaſures be 
taken at firſt by an intelligent Being; J ſay, 
ſome Meaſures be taken to determine the pri- 
mary Motions upon which the reſt depend, and 


to put them in a Way that leads to the Forma- 


tion of a World. The Maſs muſt be divided in- 
to Regions, and Centers fixt, and Motions ap- 
propriated to them; and it muſt be. conſider'd of 
what Magnitude the firſt Bodies, or the firſt Di- 
viſions of Matter ſhould be, and how mov'd: 
Beſides, there muſt be a determinate Proportion, 
and certain Degree of Motion impreſt upon the 


univerſal Matter, to qualify it for the Production 


of a World; if the Doſe was either too ſtrong 
or too weak, the Work would miſcarry; and 


nothing but infinite Wiſdom could ſee thro' the 


Effects of every Proportion, or every new De- 
gree of Motion, and diſcern which was beſt for 
the Beginning, Progreſs, and Perfection of a 
World. So you ſee the Author of Nature is no 
Way excluded, or made uſeleſs by the Laws of 
Motion; nor if Matter was promiſcuouſly mov'd, 
would theſe be ſufficient Cauſes of themſelves to 
produce, a World, or that regular Diverſity of 
Bodies that compoſe it. 

Bur 'tis hard to ſatisfy Men againſt their In- 


clinations, or their Intereſt: And as their Regu- 


larity of the Univerſe was always a great Stum- 


bling-ſtone to the Epicurcans; ſo they have en- 
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deavour'd to make Shifts of all Sorts to give an 
Account and Anſwer to it, without Recourſe to 
an intelligent Principle; and for their laſt Re- 


fuge, they ſay, that Chance might bring that to 
paſs, which Nature and N eceſſity could not do; 


the Atoms might hit upon a lucky Set of Mo- | 
tions, which, though it were caſual and fortui- | 


tous, might happily lead them to the forming of 
a World. A lucky hit indeed, for Chance to 
frame a World : But this is a mere Shuffle and 


Colluſion; for if there was nothing in Nature 


but Matter, there could be no ſuch Thing as 


Chance, all would be pure Mechanical Neceſſity ; | 


and fo this Anſwer, though it ſeem very diffe- 


rent, is the ſame in effect with the former, and 


Epicurus with his anatomiſts are oblig'd to give 
a juſt mechanical Account, how all the Parts of 
Nature, the moſt compound and elaborate Parts 
not excepted, riſe from their Atoms by pure Ne- 
ceſſity: There could be no accidental Concourſe 


or Coalition of them, every Step, every Motion, | 


every Compoſition was fatal and neceſſary, and 
therefore tis Nonſenſe for an Epicurean to talk of 
Chance, as Chance is oppos'd to N eceflity ; and 
if they oppoſe it to Counſel and Wiſdom, tis little 
better than Nonſenſe, to ſay the World and all 
its Furniture roſe by Qhance, in that Notion of 
it. But it will deſerve our Patience a little, to 
give a more full and diſtin Anſwer to this, ſee- 


ing it reacheth all their Pleas and Evaſions at 


once. 
WHAT Proof or Demonſtration of Wiſdom 

and Counſel can be given, or can be defir'd, that 

is not found in ſome Part of the World, animate 


or inanimate ? We know but a little Portion of 
the 
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the Univerſe, a mere Point in Compariſon, and 


2 broken Point too; and yet in this broken Point, 
or ſome {mall Parcels of it, there is more of Art, 
Counſel and Wiſdom. ſhewn, than in all the 
Works of Men taken together, or than in all 
our Artificial World, In the Conſtruction of the 
Body of an Animal, there is more of Thought 
and Contrivance, more of exquiſite Invention, and 
fit Diſpoſition of Parts, than is in all the Temples, 
Palaces, Ships, Theatres, or any other Pieces of 
Architecture the World ever yet ſaw: And not 
Architecture only, but all other Mechaniſm what- 
ſoever, Engines, Clock-work, or any other, is 
not comparable to the Body of a living Creature, 
Seeing then we acknowledge theſe artificial Works, 
whereſoever we meet with them, to be the Ef- 
fects of Wit, Underſtanding and Reaſon, is it 
not manifeſt Partiality, or Stupidity rather, to 
deny the Works of Nature, which excel theſe in 


all Degrees, to proceed from an intelligent Prin- 


ciple ? Let them take any Piece of human Art, 


or any Machine fram'd by the Wit of Man, and 


compare it with the Body of an Animal, either 
tor Diverſity and Multiplicity of Workmanſhip, 
or Curioſity in the minute Parts, or juſt Con- 
nexion and Dependance of one Thing upon an- 
other, or fit Subſerviency to the Ends propos'd, 
of Life, Motion, Uſe and Ornament to the Crea- 
ture; and if in all theſe Reſpects they find it ſu- 
perior to any of human Production, (as they 
certainly muſt do) why ſhould it be thought to 
proceed from inferior and ſenſeleſs Cauſes? 
Ought we not in this, as well as in other Things, 
to proportion the Cauſes to the Effect, and to 
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rences of Wits and Genius's depend. Vet ſee- 
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ſpeak Truth, and bring in an honeſt Verdict for 


Nature as well as Art? 

Id the Compoſition of a perfect Animal, there 
are four ſeveral Frames or Compages join'd to- 
gether, the natural, vital, animal and genital : 
Let them examine any one of theſe apart, and 
try if they can find any Thing defective or ſuper- 
fluous, or any Way inept for Matter or Form. 
Let them view the whole Compages of the 
Bones, and eſpecially the admirable Conſtruc- 
tion, Texture, and Diſpoſition of the Muſcles, 
which are join'd with them for moving the Body, 


or its Parts. Let them take an Account of the 


little Pipes and Conduits for the Juices and the 
Liquors, of their Form and Diſtribution ; or let 


them take any ſingle Organ to examine, as the 


Eye, or the Ear, the Hand, or the Heart: In 
each of thele they may diſcover ſuch Arguments 
of Wiſdom, and of Art, as will either convince | 
them, or confound them ; though ſtill they muſt 
leave greater undiſcover'd, We know little the 


inſenſible Form and Contexture of the Parts of 


the Body, nor the juſt Method of their Action: 
We know not yet the Manner, Order and Cauſes 
of the Motion of the Heart, which is the chief 
Spring of the whole Machine; and with how 
little Exactneſs do we underſtand the Brain, and 
the Parts belonging to it ? Why of that Temper 
and of that Form : How Motions are propagated 
there, and how conſerv'd : How they anſwer the 
ſeveral Operations of the Mind : Why ſuch little 
Diſcompoſures of it diſturb our Senſes, and upon 
what little Differences in this the great Diffe- 


ing 
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ing in all theſe Organs, whoſe Make and Man- 
ner of Action we cannot diſcover, we ſee how- 
ever by the Effects, that they are truly fitted for 
thoſe Offices to which Nature hath deſign'd 
them, we ought in Reaſon to 'admire that Art 
which we cannot penetrate. At leaſt we cannot 
but judge it a Thing abſurd, that what we have 
not Wit enough to find out or comprehend, we 
ſhould not allow to be an Argument of Wit and 
Underſtanding in the Author, or Inventor of it. 
This would be againſt all Logick, common 
Senſe, and common Decorum. Neither do I 

think it poſſible to the Mind of Man, while we 
attend to Evidence, to believe that theſe, and 
ſuch like Works of Nature came by Chance, as 
they call it, or without Providence, Forecaſt and 
Wiſdom, either in the firſt Cauſes, or in the 
proximate ; in the Deſign, or in the Execution; 
in the Preparation to them, or in the finiſhing of 
them. 

WHEREFORE, in my Judgment, if any be of 
this Perſuaſion, it cannot be fo much the Effect 
of their Underſtanding, as of their Diſpoſition 
and Inclination ; and in moral Things, Mens 
Opinions do as "often ſpring from the one, as 
from the other. For my Part, I do generally 
diſtinguiſh of two Sorts of Opinions in all Men, 
Inclnation-op1nons, and Reaſon'd-opinions ; Opi- 
nions that grow upon Mens Complexions, and 
Opinions that are the Reſults of their Reaſon ; 
and I meet with very few that are of a Tempe- 
rament ſo equal, or a Conſtitution ſo even pois'd, 
but that they incline to one Set of Opinions rather 
than another, antecedently to all Proofs of Rea- 
fon : And when they have eſpous'd their Opi- 


nions 
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nions from that ſecret Sympathy, then they find 


out as good Reaſons as they can, to maintain 


them, and ſay, nay think ſometimes, that 'twas 


for the ſake of thoſe Reaſons that they firſt em- 


brac'd them. We may commonly diſtinguiſh 


theſe Inclination-opinions from the rational, be- 


cauls we find them accompanied with more 
Heat than Light, a great deal of Eagerneſs and 


Impatience in defending of them, and but ſlender 


Arguments, One might give Inſtances of this, 


both in Sects of Religion and Philoſophy, in Pla- 


toniſis, Stoicks, and Epicureans, that are ſo by 
their Temper more than their Reafon ; but to 
our Purpoſe it will be ſufficient to inſtance in one 
hearty Epicurean, Lucretius, who is manifeſtly 
ſuch, more from his Inclination, and the Bent of 
his Spirit, than from the Force of Argument. 
For though his Suppoſitions be very precarious, 
and his Reaſonings all along very flight, he will 
many times ſtrut and triumph, as if he had reſted 
the Thunder out of Jove's right Hand; and a 


Mathematician is not more confident of his De- 
monſtratien, than he ſeems to be of the Truth 


of his ſhallow Philoſophy. From ſuch a Prin- 
ciple of natural Complexion as this, I allow a 
Man may be Atheiſtical, but never from the calm 
Dictate of his Reaſon ; yet he may be as confi- 


dent and as tenacious of his Concluſion, as if he 


had a clear and diſtin& Evidence for it. For I 
take it to be a true Maxim in human Nature, 
that 4 /trong Inclination, with à little Evidence, 
7s equivalent to a ſtrong Evidence. And there- 


fore we are not to be ſ{urpriz'd if we find Men 
. confident in their Opinions many times far be- 


yond the Degree of their Evidence, ſeeing there 
| | are 
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are other Things, beſides Evidence, that incline 
the Will to one Concluſion rather than another. 
And as I have inſtanc'd in natural Complexion, 
ſo Intereſt hath the ſame Effect upon human 
Nature, becauſe it always begets an Inclination 
to thoſe Opinions that favour our Intereſt, and a 
Diſinclination to the contrary : And this Principle 
may be another Ingredient, and fecret Perſuaſive 
to Atheiſm ; for when Men have run themſelves 
ſo deep into Vice and Immorality, that they ex- 
pect no Benefit from a God, tis in a Manner ne- 
ceſſary to their Quiet, and the Eaſe of their 
Mind, that they ſhould fancy there is none ; for 
they are afraid, if there be a God, that he will 
not ſtand neuter, and let them alone in another 
World. This, I fay, is neceſſary to the Quiet 
of their Mind, unleſs they can attain that great 
Art, which many labour after, of Non reflection, 
or an unthinking Faculty, as to God and a World 
to come. But to return to our Argument, after 

this ſhort Digreſſion- 
Ai as that regular Diverſity which we ſee in 
the Forms of Nature, and eſpecially in the Bo- 
dies of Animals, could not be from any blind 
Principle, either of Neceſſity or of Chance; ſo 
in the laſt Place, that Sabordination which we ſee 
in the Parts of Nature, and Subſerviency to one an- 
other, the leſs Noble to the more Noble, the Inani- 
mate to the Animate, and all Things upon Earth 
unto Man, muſt needs have been the Effect of ſome 
Being higher than Matter; that did wiſely dif- 
poſe all Things ſo at firſt, and doth ſtill conſerve 
them in the ſame Order. If Man had been born 
into the World, and a numerous Hoſt of Crea- 


tures, without any Proviſion or Accommodation 
made 
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made for their Subſiſtence and Conveniencies, we A 
might have ſuſpected that they had come by | 
Chance, and therefore were ſo ill provided for: 
But which of them can complain ? Through . | 


their various Kinds and Orders, what is there 


wanting? They are all fitted to their ſeveral Ele- 
ments, and their Ways of living, Birds, Beaſts, 
and Fiſhes, both by the Form and Shape of their 


Bodies, the Manner of their Covering, and the 
Quality of their Food. Beſides, they are in- 
ſtructed in little Arts and Inſtincts for their Con- 
ſet vation; and not only for their proper Conſerva- 
tion, but alſo to find a way to make and bring up 
young ones, and leave behind them à Poſterity: 
And all this in ſo fit a Method, and by ſuch a 


pretty Train of Actions, as is really admirable. 


Man is the Maſter of all, and of him a double 
Care is taken ; that he ſhould neither want what 
Nature can afford, nor what Art can ſupply. 
He could not be provided of all Conveniencies by 


Nature only, eſpecially to ſecure him againſt the 


Injuries of the Air ; but in Recompence, Nature 
hath provided Materials for all thoſe Arts which 
ſhe ſaw would be needful in human Life, as 
Building, Cloathing, Navigation, Agriculture, 
&c. that ſo Mankind might have both where- 
withal to anſwer their Occaſions, and alſo to em- 
ploy their Time, and exerciſe their Ingenuity. 


This Oeconomy of Nature, as I may call it, or 
well ordering of the great Family of living Crea- | 
tures, is an Argument both. of Goodneſs and of 


Wiſdom, and is every way far above the Powers 
of Brute Matter. All regular Adminiſtration we 
aſcribe to Conduct and Judgment: If an Army 
of Men be well provided for, in things neceſſary 


both 
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both for Food, Cloathe, Arms, Lodging, Security 


and Defence, ſo as nothing is wanting in ſo 
great a Multitude, we ſuppoſe it the Effect of 
Care and Forecaſt in thoſe Perſons that had the 

Charge of it: They took their Meaſures at firſt, 
computed and proportion'd one thing to another, 
made good Regulations, and gave Orders for 
convenient Supplies. And can we ſuppoſe the 
great Army of Creatures upon Earth, managed 
and provided for with leſs Fore- thought and Pro- 
vidence, nay, with none at all, by mere Chance? 
This is to recede from all Rules and Analogy of 
Reaſon, only to ſerve a Turn, and gratify an 
unreaſonable Humour. 

To conclude this Argument; there are two 
general Heads of things, if I recolle& aright, 
which we make the Marks and Characters of 
Wiſdom and Reaſon, Works of Art, and the 
Conduct of Affairs or Direction of Means to an 

End; and whereſoever we meet, either with re- 
cular material Works, or a regular Ordination of 
Affairs, we think we have a good Title and 
Warrant to derive them from an intelligent Au- 
thor : Now theſe two being found in the natu- 
ral World, and that in an eminent Degree, the 
one In the Frame of it, and the other in the 
Oeconomy of it, we have all the Evidence and 
Ground that can be, in arguing from Things vi- 
fible to Things inviſible, that there is an Author 
of Nature, ſuperior both to human Power and 
human Wiſdom. 
| BEFORE we proceed to give any further Proofs 

or Diſcoveries of the Author of Nature, let us 
reflect a little upon thoſe we have 9 inſiſted 


upon ; 
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upon ; which have been taken wholly from the 


material World, and from the common Courſe 


of Nature. The very Exiſtence of Matter is a 
Proof of a Deity, for the Idea of it hath no Con- 
nexion with Exiſtence, as we ſhall ſhew here- 
after; however we will take leave now to ſet it 
down with the reſt in Order as they follow one 


another. 


. The Exiſtence of Matter. 
2. The Motion of Matter. 
4 The juſt Quantity and Degree of that Motian. 
. The firſt Form of the Univerſe upon Motion 
impreſt; both as to the Diviſions of Matter, 
— the Leading Motions. 
. The Laws for Communication and Regulation 
of that Motion. 
6. The regular Effects of it, eſpecially in the 
Animate World, 
7. The Oeconomy of Nature, and fit $ We 
tion of one Part of rhe World to another. 


Tux five firſt of theſe Healy are e Prerequiſites 
and Preparatives to the Formation of a World, 
and the two laſt are as the Image and Character 
of its Maker, of his Power, Goodneſs and Wil- 
dom, impreſt upon it. Every one of them might 
well deſerve a Chapter to itſelf, if the Subject 
was to be treated on at large ; but this 1s only an 


occaſional Diſſertation, to ſtate the Powers of 


Matter, leſt they ſhouid be thought boundleſs, 
and the Author of Nature unneceſſary, as the 
Epicureans pretend; but notwithitanding their 


vain Confidence and Credulity, I defy them, or 
any 
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any Man elſe, to make Senſe of the material 
World, without placing a God at the Center of 
It. | | 
To theſe Conſiderations, taken wholly from 
the corporeal World, give me leave to add one 
of a mix'd Nature, concerning the Union of our 
Soul and Body. This ſtrange Effect, if rightly 
underſtood, doth as truly diſcover the Author of 
Nature, as many Effects that are accounted more 
ſupernatural. The Incarnation, as I may ſo ſay, 
of a ſpiritual Subſtance, is to me a kind of ſtand- 
ing Miracle ; that there ſhould be ſuch an Union 
and Connexion reciprocally betwixt the Motions 
of the Body, and the Actions and Paſſions of the 
Soul; betwixt a Subſtance intellectual, and a 
Parcel of organiz'd Matter, can be no Effect of 
either of ok Subſtances ; being wholly diſtinct 
in themſelves, and remote in their Natures from 
one another, For Inſtance, when my Finger is 
cut, or when 'tis burnt, that my Soul thereupon 
ſhould feel ſuch a ſmart and violent Pain, is no 
Conſequence of Nature, or does not follow from 
any Connexion there is betwixt the Motion or 
Diviſion of that Piece of Matter, I call my 
Finger, and the Paſſion of that Spirit I call my 
Soul; for theſe are two diſtin Eſſences, and in 
themſelves independent upon one another, as 
much as the Sun and the Body are independent ; 
and there is no more Reaſon in ſtrict Nature, or 
in the eſſential Chain of Cauſes and Effects, that 
my Soul ſhould ſuffer, or to be affected with 
this Motion in the Finger, than that the Sun 
ſhould be affected with it; nay, there is leſs 
Reaſon, if leſs can be, for the Sun being corpo- 
real, as the Finger is, there is ſome remote Poſ- 
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Ability that there might be Communication of 


Motion betwixt them ; but Motion cannot be- 
get a Thought, or a Paſſion, by its own Force; 


Motion can beget nothing but Motion, and if | it 


ſhould produce a Thought, the Effect would be 
more noble than the Cauſe. Wherefore this 
Union is not by any Neceſſity of Nature, but 
only from a poſitive Inſtitution or Decree, eſta- 
bliſh'd by the Authcr of Nature, that there 
ſhould be ſuch a Communication betwixt theſe 
two Subſtances for a time, vi. during the Vita- 
lity of the Body. 

'Tis true indeed, if Thought, Apprehenſion, 
and Reaſon, was nothing but "corporeal Motion, 
this Argument would be of no Force ; but to 
ſuppoſe this, is to admit an Abſurdity to cure a 
Difficulty ; to make a Thought out of a local 
Motion is like making a God out of a Stock, or 
a Stone ; for theſe two are as remote in their 
Nature, and have as different Ideas in the Mind, 
as any two deſperate Things we can propoſe or 
conceive ; Number and Colour, a Triangle and 
Virtue, F ree- will and a Pyramid, are not more un- 


like, more diſtant, or of more different Forms, than 


Thought and local Motion. Motion is nothing 
but a Body's changing its Place and Situation 
amongſt other Bodies, and what Affinity or Reſem- 
blance hath that to a Thought? How is that like 
to Pain, or to a Doubt of the Mind ? To Hope or 
to Deſire? To the Idea of God? To any Act of 
the Will or Underſtanding, as judging, conſent- 
ing, reaſoning, remembring, or any other? Theſe 
are Things of ſeveral Orders that have no Simi- 
litude, nor any Mixture of one another. And as 


this 1s the Nature of Motion, ſo, on the other 
Fand, 
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Hand, in a Thought there are two Things, Con- 


ſciouſneſs and a e Conſciouſneſs is in 


all Thoughts indifferently, whether diſtinct or 
confus'd, for no Man thinks but he is conſcious 
that he thinks, nor perceives any Thing but he 
is conſcious that he perceives it; there is alſo in 
a Thought, eſpecially if it be diſtinct, a Repre- 
ſentation ; 'tis the Image of that we think upon, 
and makes its Objects preſent to the Mind. Now 
what hath local Motion to do with either of 
theſe two, Conſciouſneſs or Repreſentativeneſs ? 
How doth it include either of them, or hold 
them any way affix d to its Nature ? ] think one 
may with as good Senſe and Reaſon aſk of what 
Colour a Thought 1s, Green or Scarlet, as what 
Sort of Motion it is; for Motion of what Sort 
ſoever can never be conſcious, nor repreſent 
Things as our Thoughts do. I have noted thus 
much in general, only to ſhew the different Na- 
ture of Motion and Cogitation, that we may be 
the more ſenſible that they have no mutual Con- 
nexion in us, nor in any other Creature, from 
their Eſſence or eſſential Properties, but by a 
ſupervenient Power from the Author of N ature, 
who hath thus united the Soul and the Body in 
their Operations. 

WE have hitherto only confider'd the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, and what Indications and 
Proofs of its Author, that affords us : There is 
another remarkable Head of Arguments from 
Effects, extraordinary and ſupernatural, ſuch as 
Miracles, Prophecies, Inſpirations, Prodigies, 
Apparitions, Witchcraft, Sorceries, &c. Theſe, 
at one Step, lead us to ſomething above Nature, 
and this is the ſhorteſt Way and the moſt Popu- 
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lar; ſeveral Arguments are ſuited to ſeveral 
Tempers, and God hath not left himſelf without 
a proper Witneſs to every Temper that is not 
willfully blind. Of theſe Witneſſes we now 
ſpeak of, the moft conſiderable are Miracles, and 


the moſt conſiderable Records of them are the 


Books of Scripture ; which if we conſider only as 


an Hiſtory, and as having nothing ſacred in 
them more than other good Hiſtories, that is, 


Truth in Matter of Fact, we cannot doubt but 
there have been Miracles in the World : That 
Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, wrought Miracles, I can no more 

ueſtion, than that Cæſar and Alexander fought 
Battles and took Cities. So alſo that there were 
true Prophecies and Inſpirations, we know from 
Scripture, only confider'd as a true Hiſtory, But 
as for other ſupernatural Effects that are not re- 
corded there, we have Reaſon to examine them 
more ſtrictly before we receive them, at leaſt as 
to particular Inſtances ; for I am apt to think 
they are like Lotteries, where there are ten or 
twenty Blanks for one Prize ; but yet if there 
were no Prizes at all, the Lottery would not 
have Credit to ſubſiſt, and would be cry'd down 
as a perfect Cheat: So if amongſt thoſe many 
Stories of Prodigies, Apparitions, and Witch- 
_ crafts, there were not ſome true, the very Fame 
and Thought of them would die from amongſt 
Men, and the firſt Broachers of them would be 
| hooted at as Cheats. As a falſe Religion, that hath 
nothing true and ſolid mix'd with it, can ſcarce 
be fix'd upon Mankind; but where there is a 
Mixture of true and falſe, the Strength of the 
one ſupports the Weakneſs of the other. As for 


Sorcery, the Inſtances and Examples of it are 
| undeniable ; 
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undeniable; not ſo much thoſe few ſcatter'd In- 


| ſtances that happen now and then among us, but 


ſuch as are more conſtant, and in a manner Na- 
tional, in ſome Countries, and amongſt barba- 
rous People. Beſides, the Oracles, and the Ma- 
gick that was ſo frequent amongſt the Ancients, 


ſhew us that there have been always ſome Powers 


more than Human, tampering with the Affairs 
of Mankind. But this Topick from Effects, 
extraordinary and ſupernatural, being in a great 
meaſure Hiſtorical, and reſpecting evil Spirits as 


well as the Author of Nature, is not ſo proper 


for this Place. | 
THERE is a third Set or Head of Arguments, 


that to ſome Tempers are more cogent and con- 
victive than any of theſe, namely, Arguments 
Abſtra&t and Metaphifical ; and theſe do not only 
lead us to an Author of Nature in general, but 
ſhew us more of his Properties and Perfections; 
repreſent him to us as a ſupreme Deity, infinitely 


perfect, the Fountain of all Being, and the 


ſteady Center of all Things. But Reaſons of this 
Order being of a finer Thread, require more At- 


tention; and ſome Preparation of Mind to make 


us diſcern them well and be duly ſenſible of 
them. When a Man hath withdrawn himſelf 
from the Noiſe of this buſy World, lock'd up 
his Senſes and his. Paſſions, and every thing that 

would unite him with it; commanded a gene- 
ral Silence in the Soul, and ſuffers not a Thought 
to ſtir, but what looks inwards ; let him then 
reflect ſeriouſly, and aſk himſelf, Vbat am I, and 
How came 1 into Being? It T was Author and 


Original to myſelf, ſurely I ought to feel that 
W Power, and enjoy the Pleaſure of it; 


E 5 but, 
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lar; ſeveral Arguments, are ſuited to ſeveral 
Tempers, and God hath not left himſelf without 
a proper Witneſs: to every Temper that is not 


willfully blind. 
ſpeak of, the moſt conſiderable are Miracles, and 


the moſt conſiderable Records of them are the 


Books of Scripture ; which if we conſider only as 


an Hiſtory, and as having nothing ſacred in | 
them more than other good Hiſtories, that is, 
Truth in Matter of Fact, we cannot doubt but 
there have been Miracles in the World : That 


Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, wrought Miracles, I can no more 
queſtion, than that Cz/ar and Alexander fought 


Battles and took Cities, 


as for other ſupernatural Effects that are not re- 


corded there, we have Reaſon to examine them 
more ſtrictly before we receive them, at leaſt as | 
to particular Inſtances ; for I am apt to think 


they are like Lotteries, where there are ten or 
twenty Blanks for one Prize ; but 


were no Prizes at all, the Lottery would not 


have Credit to ſubſiſt, and would be cry'd down | 


as a perfect Cheat: So if amongſt thoſe many 
Stories of Prodigies, Apparitions, and Witch- 
crafts, there were not ſome true, the ve 
and Thought of them would die from amongſt 
Men, and the firſt Broachers of them would be 
hooted at as Cheats. As a falſe Religion, that hath 


nothing true and ſolid mix'd with it, can ſcarce | 


be fix'd upon Mankind; but where there is a 
Mixture of true and. falſe, the Strength of the 
one ſupports the Weakneſs of the other. As for 


Sorcery, the Inſtances and Examples of it are 


undeniable ; 


Of theſe Witneſſes we now 


So alſo that there were | 
true Prophecies and Inſpirations, we know from 
| Scripture, only confider'd as a true Hiſtory, But 


yet if there 
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undeniable ; not ſo much thoſe few ſcatter'd In- 


ſtances that happen now and then among us, but 


ſuch as are more conſtant, and in a manner i 
tional, in ſome Countries, and amongſt barba- 
rous People. Beſides, the Oracles, and the Ma- 
ick that was ſo frequent amongſt the Ancients, 
ſhew us that there have been always ſome Powers 
more than Human, tampering with the Affairs 
of Mankind. But this Topick from Effects, 


extraordinary and ſupernatural, being in a great 


meaſure Hiſtorical, and reſpecting. evil Spirits as 
well as the Author of Nature, is not ſo proper 


for this Place. 
THERE is a third Set or Head of Arguments, 


that to ſome Tempers are more cogent and con- 
victive than any of theſe, namely, Arguments 
Ahſtract and Metaphifical ; and theſe do not only 
lead us to an Author of Nature in general, but 
ſhew us more of his Properties and Perfections ; 
repreſent him to us as a ſupreme Deity, infinitely 
perfect, the Fountain of all Being, and the 
ſteady Center of all Things. But Reaſons of this 
Order being of a finer Thread, require more At- 
tention, and ſome Preparation of Mind to make 
us diſcern them well and be duly ſenſible of 
them. When a Man hath withdrawn himſelf 
from the Noiſe of this buſy World, lock'd up 
his Senſes and his, Paſſions, and every thing that 


would unite him with it; commanded a gene- 


ral Silence in the Soul, and ſuffers not a Thought 
to ſtir, but what looks inwards ; let him then 
reflect ſeriouſſy, and aſk himſelf, hat am I, and 
How came 1 into Being? If I was Author and 
Original to myſelf, ſurely I ought to feel that 


DIY Power, and enjoy the Pleaſure of it; 
C ec . but, 
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but, alas, I am conſcious of no ſuch Force or 

Virtue, nor of any thing in my Nature, that 
ſhould give me neceflary Exiſtence ; it hath no 
Connexion with any Part of me, nor any Faculty t 
in me, that J can diſcern. And now that I do ) 
exiſt, from what Cauſes ſoever, Can I ſecure my- , 


ſelf in Being? Now that I am in Poſſeſſion, am 


I ſure to keep it? Am I certain that three Mi- N 
nutes hence I ſhall ſtill exiſt? J may or I may f. 
m 


not, for ought I ſee ; either ſeems poſſible in it- 
ſelf and either 1s contingent as to me; I find 


nothing i in my Nature that can warrant my Sub- L 
ſtance for one Day, for one Hour, for one Mo- th 
ment longer. I am nothing but Thoughts, 1 © 
fleeting Thoughts, that chaſe and extinguiſh one by 
another; and my Being, for ought I know, is 1 77 
ſucceſſive, and as dying as they are, and renew'd fo 
to me every Moment. This I am ſure of, that mh 


ſo far as I know myſelf, and am conſcious what 
T am, there is no Principle of Immutability, or I Pr. 
of neceſſary and indefectible Exiſtence in my 
Nature; and therefore J ought in Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that I ſtand or fall at the Mercy of other 
Cauſes, and not by _” own Wall, or my own 
Sufficiency. 

BesiDes, I am very ſenſible, and in this I 
cannot be miſtaken, that my Nature is in ſeveral . 
Reſpects weak and imperfect, both as to Will in! 
and Underſtanding. I Mill many Things in vain , 
and without effect, and I With often what 11 18 


have no Ability to execute or obtain. And as e 
to my Underſtanding, how defective is it? How Cor 
little or nothing do I know in Compariſon of * f 
what I am ignorant of? Almoſt all the intellec- "gt 


tual World is ſhut up to me, and the far 2 
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Part of the corporeal ; and in thoſe Things that 


fall under my Cognizance, how often am T miſ- 
taken? I am confin'd to a narrow Sphere, and 
yet within that Sphere 1 often err ; my Concep- 
tions of Things are obſcure and confus'd, my 
Reaſon ſhort-ſighted ; I am forc'd often to cor- 


rect myſelf, or to acknowledge that I have judg'd 


falſe, and conſented to an Error. In ſum, all 
my Powers I find are limited, and I can eaſily 
conceive the ſame kind of Perfections in higher 
Degrees than J poſſeſs them, and conſequently 
there are Beings, or may be, greater and more 


excellent than myſelf, and more able to ſubſiſt 


by their own Power, (To rA wpoTepov TH 
gunz Ts ateAss Ariſt. Why ſhould I not there- 
fore believe that my Original is from thoſe Be- 
ings rather than from myſelt ? For every Nature, 
the more great and perfect it is, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to Neteſſity of Exiſtence, and to a 
Power of producing other Things. Yet, the 
Truth is, it muſt be acknowledg'd, that ſo long 
as the Perfection of thoſe other Beings are limited 
and finite, though they be far ſuperior to us, 
there is no Neceſſity ariſeth from their Nature 
that they ſhould exiſt; and the fame Arguments 
that we have us'd againſt ourſelves, they may, 
in Proportion, uſe againſt themſelves ; and there- 
fore we muſt ſtill advance higher to find a ſelf- 
originated Being, whoſe Exiſtence muſt flow im- 
mediately from his Eſſence, or have a neceſſary 
Connexion with it. 

AND indeed all theſe different Degrees of 
higher and higher Perfections, lead us directly 
to an higheſt, or ſupreme Degree, which is infi- 
nite and unlimited Perfection. As ſubordinate 
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Cauſes lead to the firſt, ſo Natures more perfect 
one than another lead us to a Nature infinitely 


perfect, which is the Fountain of them all. 
Thither we muſt go, if we will follow the 
Courſe of Reaſon, which cannot ſtop at one 
more than another, till it arrive there ; and be- 
ing arriv'd there at that ſovereign and original 
Perfection, it finds a firm and immovable Ground 
to ſtand upon ; the ſteady Centre of all Being, 
wherein the Mind reſts and is ſatisfied. All the 
Scruples or Objections that we mov'd againſt 
ourſelves, or other Creatures, take no Place 
here : This being is conſcious of an All-ſufficiency 
in itſelf, and of Immutability as to any Thing 
elſe ; including in it all the Cauſes of Exiſtence, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, all Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence. Beſides, that wwe exiſt ourſelves, not- 
withſtanding the Imperfection and Inſufficiency 
of our Nature, is a juſt, collateral Proof of the 
Exiſtence, of this ſupreme Being ; for ſuch an 
Effect as this cannot be without its Cauſe, and it 
can have no other competent Cauſe but what we 
mention. And as this Being is its own Origin, 


ſo it muſt needs be capable of producing all 


Creatures; for whatſoever is poſſible, muſt be 
poſſible to it; and that Creatures or finite Be- 
ings are poſſible, we both ſee by Experience, 
and may alſo diſcern by Reaſon; for thoſe 
ſeveral Degrees of Perfection or Limitations of 
it, which we mentian'd before, are all conſiſtent 
Notions, and conſequently make conſiſtent Na- 
tures, and ſuch as may exiſt ; but contingently 
indeed, and in Dependance upon the firſt Cauſe. 
Tubus we are come at length to a fair Reſolu- 
tion of that great Queſtion, Yhence we are, 70 
: ; 2 
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how we continue in Being ? And this hath led us 


by an eaſy Aſcent to the ſupreme Author of Na- 


ture, and the firſt Cauſe of all Things; and 


preſents us alſo with ſuch a Scheme and Draught 
of the Univerſe, as 1s clear and rational ; every 
Thing in its Order, and in its Place, according 
to the Dignity of its Nature, and the Strength 
of its Principles, When the Mind hath rais'd 


itſelf into this View of a Being infinitely perfect, 


'tis in a Region of Light, hath a free Proſpect 
every Way, and ſees all Things from Top to Bot- 
tom, as pervious and tranſparent. Whereas with- 
out God and a firit Cauſe, there 1s nothing but 
Darkneſs and Confuſion in the Mind, and in Na- 


ture ; broken Views of Things, ſhort interrupted - 


Glimpſes of Light, nothing certain or demon- 
ſtrative, no Baſis of Truth, no Extent of Thought, 
no Science, no Contemplation. 

You will ſay, it may be, tis true, ſomething 
muſt be eternal, and of neceſſary Exiſtence, but 
why may not Matter be this eternal neceſſary 


Being? Then our Souls and all other Intellectual 


Things muſt be Parts and Parcels of Matter ; 

and what Pretenſions can Matter have to thoſe 
Properties and Perfections that we find in our 
Souls, how limited ſoever ? Much leſs to neceſſary 
Exiſtence, and thoſe Perfections that are the 
Foundation of it? What exiſts eternally, and 
from itſelf, its Exiſtence muſt flow immediately 
from its Eſſence, as its Cauſe, Reaſon, or Ground; 
for as Exiſtence hath always ſomething antece- 


dent to it in Order of Nature, ſo that which is 


antecedent to it, mult infer it by a neceſſary Con- 
nexion, and ſo may be call'd the Cauſe, Ground, 


or Reaſon of it. And nothing can be ſuch a. 
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Ground, but what is a Perfection; nor every 


Perfection neither, it muſt be ſovereign and in- 
finite Perfection; for from what elſe can neceſ- 


ſary Exiſtence flow, or be infer'd ? Beſides, if 


that Being was not infinitely perfe&, there might 
be another Being more powerful than it, and 
conſequently able to oppoſe and hinder its Exif- 
tence; and what may be hinder'd is contingent 


and arbitrary. Now Matter is fo far from being 


a Nature infinitely perfect, that it hath no Per- 
fection at all, but that of hare Subſtance; nei- 
ther Life, Senſe, Will or Underſtanding ; nor fo 
much as Motion from itfelf ; as we have ſhew'd 
before. And therefore this briite inactive Maſs, 
which is but, as it were, the Drudge of Nature, 


can have no Right or Title to that ſovereign Pre- 


rogative of Self- exiſtence. 


Wr noted before, as a Thing agreed upon, 
that ſomething or other muſt needs be Eternal, For | 
if ever there was a Time or State when there | 
was no being, there never could be any. See- | 


ing Nothing could not produce Something. There- 


fore 'tis undeniably true on all Hands, that there 
was ſome Being from Eternity. Now, accord- 


ing to our Underſtanding, T#uth is Eternal: 
Therefore, ſay we, ſome intellec or intelligent 


Being. $o allo the Reaſons of Goodneſs and Ju- 
ſtice appear to us Eternal; and therefore ſome | 


good and juſt Being is Eternal. Thus much is 
plain, that theſe Perfections which bear the Sig- 
natures of Eternity upon them, are Things that 
Have no Relation to Matter, but relate imme 
diately to an intellectual Being: Therefore ſome 
ſuch Being, to whom they originally belong, 


muſt be that Erernal. Beſides, We cannot pol- 


my 
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ſibly but judge ſuch a Being more perfect than 
Matter, Now every Nature, the more perfect 
it is, the more remote it 1s from Nothing ; and 
the more remote it is from Nothing, the more 
it approaches to Neceſſity of Exiſtence, and con- 
ſequently to eternal Exiſtence. 

Tuus we have made a ſhort Survey, ſo far as 
the Bounds of a Chapter would permit, of thoſe 


Evidences and Aſſurances which we have from 
abſtract Reaſon and the external World, that 


there is an Author of Nature; and that a Being 


infinitely perfect, which we call God. We may 
add to theſe, in the laſt Place, that univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind, or natural Inſtinct of Re- 
ligion which we ſee, more or leſs, throughout 


all Nations, barbarous or civil. For tho' this 


Argument *tis true, be more diſputable than the 
reſt, yet having ſet down juſt Grounds already 
from whence this natural Juen or Perſua- 
ſion might ſpring, we have more Reaſon to im- 
pute it to ſome of thoſe, and their inſenſible In- 
fluence upon the Mind, than to the Artifices of 
Men, or to make it a Weakneſs, Prejudice, or 
Error of our Nature. That there is ſuch a Pro- 
penſion in human Nature, ſeems to be very 
plain; at leaſt ſo far as to move us to implore, 
and have recourſe to inviſible Powers in our Ex- 
tremities. Prayer is natural in certain Caſes, and 
we do at the mere Motion of our natural Spirit, 

and indeliberately, invoke God and Heaven, ei- 


ther in Caſe of extream Danger, to help . aſ- 


ſiſt us; or in Caſe of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, ta 
relieve or avenge us; or in Caſe of falſe Accu- 
ſations, to vindicate our Innocency; and gene- 


rally in all Caſes deſperate and remedileſs as to 


human 
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human Power, we ſeem to appeal and addreſs 


ourſclves to ſomething higher. And this we do 
by a ſudden Impulſe of Nature, without Refle- 
ction or Deliberation. Beſides, as Witneſſes of 
our Faith and Veracity, we uſe to invoke the 
Gods, or ſuperior Powers, by Way of Impreca- 
tion upon ourſelves, if we be falſe and perjur'd; 
and this hath been uſed in moſt Nations and 


Ages, if not in all. Theſe Things alſo argue, 
that there is a natural Conſcience in Man, and a 
Diſtinction of moral Good and Evil; and that we 


look upon thoſe in viſible Powers as 7 Guardians 


of Virtue and Honeſty. There are alſo few or no 
People upon the Earth but have ſomething of 


external Religion, true or falſe; and either of 


them is an Argument of this natural Anticipa- 
tion, or that they have an Opinion that there is 
ſomething above them, and above viſible Na- 
ture; tho' what that ſomething was, they ſeldom 
were able to make a good Judgment. But to 
purſue this Argument particularly, would require 
an hiſtorical Deduction of Times and Places, 
which is not ſuitable to our preſent Deſign. 

To conclude this Chapter and this Subject; if 
we ſet Religion apart, and conſider the Deiſt and 
Atheiſt ofly as two Sects in Philoſophy, or their 


Doctrine as two different Hypotheſes propos'd for 


the Explication of Nature, and in Competition 
with one another, whether ſhould give the more 


rational Account of the Univerſe, of its Origin 


and Phenomena ? I fay, if we conſider them only 
thus, and make an impartial Eſtimate whether 


Syſtem is more reaſonable, more clear, and more 


ſatisfactory ; to me there-ſeems to be no more 
Compariſon than betwixt Light and Darkneſs. 
f The 
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The Hypotheſis of the Deiſt reacheth from Top 
to Bottom, both through the intellectual and 

material World, with a clear and diſtinct Light 
every where; is genuine, comprehenſive, and 
ſatisfactory; hath nothing forc'd, nothing con- 
fus' d, nothing precarious; whereas the Hypotbe- 
is of the Atheiſt is ſtrain d and broken, dark and 
uneaſy to the Mind, commonly precarious; of- 
ten incongruous and irrational, and ſometimes 
plainly ridiculous. And this Judgment I ſhould 
make of them abſtractly from the Intereſt of Re- 
ligion, conſidering them only as Matter of Rea- 
| ſon and Philoſophy. And I dare affirm with AG 

ſurance, if the Faculties of our Souls be true, 
that no Man can have a Syſtem of Thoughts 
reaching thorough Nature, coherent and conſi- 


ſtent in every Part, without a Deity for the Ba- 


ſis of it. 


CHAP. 
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& everal Tncroachments upon natural Providence, or 


Mijrepreſentations of it, and falſe Methods of | 


Contemplation. A true Method propos d, and 
8 true Repreſentation of the Univerſe, The Mun- 
dane Idea, and the univerſal Syſtem of Provi- 


dence. Several ſubordinate Syſtems, That of 


our Earth and Jublunary Werld. The Courſe 
and Periods of it, How, much of this is already 
treated of, and what remains, The Concluſion. 


E have ſet Bounds to Nature in the fore- 


going Chapter, and plac'd her Author 
and Governor upon his Throne, to give Laws to 


her Motions, and to direct and limit her Power 


in ſuch Ways and Methods as are moſt for his 
Honour. Let us now conſider Nature under the 
Conduct of Providence, or conſider Natural Pro- 
Vidence, and the Extent of it; and as we were 
cautious before not to give too much Power or 
Greatneſs to Nature, confider'd apart from Pro- 
vidence ; ſo we muſt be careful now, under this 
ſecond Conſideration, not to contract her Bounds 
too much ; leſt we ſhould, by too mean and nar- 
row Thoughts of the Creation, eclipſe the Glory 
of its Author, whom we have ſo lately own'd as 
a Being infinitely Perfect. 

AND to uſe no further Introduction, in the 
2 Place, we muſt not by any Means admit or 
imagine, that all Nature, and this great Uni- 
verſe, was made only for the Sake of Man, the 
meaneſt 
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meaneſt of all intelligent Creatures that we know 
of ; nor that this little Planet, where we ſojourn 
for a few Days, is the only habitable Part of the 


| Univerſe : Theſe are Thoughts ſo groundleſs and 


unreaſonable in themſelves, and alſo ſo deroga- 
tory to the infinite Power, Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs of the firſt Cauſe, that as they are abſurd 
in Reaſon, ſo they deſerve far better to be mark'd 
and cenſur'd for Hereſies in Religion, than many 
Opinions that have been cenſur'd for ſuch in for- 
mer Ages, How is it poſſible that it ſhould en- 


ter into the Thoughts of vain Man to believe 


himſelf the principal Part of God's Creation, or 


that all the reſt was ordain'd for him, for his 


Service or Pleaſure? Man, whoſe Follies we 


laugh at every Day, or elſe complain of them; 


whoſe Pleafures are Vanity, and his Paſſions 
ſtronger than his Reaſon ; who ſees himſelf every 
Way weak and impotent, hath no Power over 
external Nature, little over himſelf ; cannot exe- 


cute ſo much as his own good Reſolutions, . mu- 


table, irregular, prone to Evil. Surely, if we 
made the leaſt Reflection upon ourſelves with 
I Impartality, we ſhould be aſham'd of ſuch an 
arrogant Thought, How few of theſe Sons of 
SS Men, for whom, they ſay, all Things were 
made, are the Sons of Wiſdom ? How few find 


the Paths of Life? They ſpend a few Days in 


Folly and Sin, and then go down to the Regions 
of Death and Miſery. And is it poſſible to be- 
lieve that all Nature, and all Providence, are only 


or-principally for their Sake? Is it not a more 


reaſonable Character or - Concluſion which the 
Prophet hath made, Surely every Man is Vanity ? 
Man that comes into the World at the Pleaſure 
of 
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of another, and goes out by an hundred Acci- 
dents ; his Birth and Education generally deter. 
mine his Fate here, and neither of thoſe are in 
his own Power ; his Wit alſo is as uncertain as 


His Fortune; he hath not the moulding of his 


own Brain, however a Knock on the Head makes 
him a F ol, ſtupid as the Beaſts of the Field; and 
a little Exceſs of Paſſion or Melancholy makes 
him worſe, Mad and Frantick. In his beſt Senſes 

he is ſhallow, and of little Underſtanding; and 


in nothing more blind and ignorant than in 


Things ſacred and divine; he falls down before 
a Stock or a Stone, and ſays, Thou art my God; 
he can believe Nonſenſe and Contradictions, and 
make it his Religion to do ſo. And is this the 

reat Creature which God hath made by the 
Might of his Power, and for the Honour of his 
Miajefly? Upon whom all Things muſt wait, to 
whom all Things muſt be ſubſervient ? Methinks 
we have noted Weakneſſes and Follies enough 
in the Nature of Man ; this need not be added 
as the Top and Accompliſhment, That with all 
theſe he is ſo vain as to think that all the reſt of the 


World was made for his Sake. 
And as due Humility and the Conſideration 


of our own Meanneſs ought to ſecure us from 
any ſuch vain Opinion of ourſelves, ſo the Per- 
fection of other Beings ought to give us more 
Reſpect and Honour for them. With what Face 
can we pretend that Creatures far ſuperior to us, 
and more excellent both in Nature and Condi- 
tion, ſhould be made for our Sake and Service ? 
How prepoſterous would it be to aſcribe ſuch a 
Thing to our Maker, and how intolerable a Va- 


nity in us to affect it! ? We that are next to the 
Brutes 
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Brutes that periſh, by a facrilegious Attempt 
would make ourſelves more conſiderable than 
the higheſt Dignities. It is thought to have been 
the Crime of Lucifer, who was thrown down 
from Heaven to Hell, that he affected an Equa- 
lity with the Almighty ; and to affect to be next 
to the Almighty is a Crime next to that. We have 
no Reaſon to believe but that there are, at leaſt, 
as many Orders of Beings above us, as there are 
Ranks of Creatures below us; there 1s a greater 
Diſtance ſure betwixt us and God Almighty, 
than there is betwixt us and the meaneſt Worm; 
and yet we ſhould take it very ill, if the Worms 
of the Earth ſhould pretend that we were made 
for them. But to paſs from the invifible World 
to the viſible and corporeal— 

Was that made only for our Sake ? King Da- 
vid was more wiſe, and more juſt both to God 
and Man, in his viiith Pſalm; where he ſays, He 
wonders, when be conſiders the Heavens, that the 
Maker of them could think on Man. He truly 
ſuppoſes the celeſtial Bodies, and the Inhabitants | 
of them, much more conſiderable than we are, 
and reckons up only terreſtrial Things as put in 
Subjection to Man, Can we then be ſo fond as 
to imagine all the corporeal Univerſe made for 
our Uſe? "Tis not the millioneth Part of it that 
is known to us, much leſs uſeful ; we can nei- 
ther reach with our Eye, nor our Imagination, 
thoſe Armies of Stars that lie far and deep in 
the boundleſs Heavens. If we take a good Glaſs, 
we diſcover innumerable more Stars in the Fir- 
mament than we can with our ſingle Eye; and 
yet if you take a ſecond Glaſs, better than the 
firſt, that carries the Sight to a greater Diſtance, 

| you 
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you ſee more ſtill lying beyond the other; and a 
third Glaſs that pierceth further, ſtill makes new 


Diſcoveries of Stars; and ſo forwards, indefi- 
nitely and inexhauſtedly for any Thing we know, 
according to the Immenſity of the divine Nature 
and Power, Who can reckon up the Stars of 
the Galaxy, or direct us in the Uſe of them? 


And can we believe that thoſe and all the reſt | 
were made for us? Of thoſe few Stars that we 
enjoy, or that are viſible to the Eye, there is not 


a tenth Part that is really uſeful to Man; and no 


doubt if the principal End of them had ben our 


Pleaſure or Conveniency, they would have been 
put in ſome better Order in reſpect of the Earth. 
They lie careleſly ſcatter'd, as if they had been 
ſown in the Heaven, like Seed, by Handfuls ; 
and not by a Mcilful Hand neither. W hat a 
beautiful Reader they would have made, if 
they had been plac'd in Rank and Order; 


the little ones ſet with due Regard to the greater, 


then all finiſh'd and made up into one fair Piece 


or great Compoſition, according to the Rules of 
Art and Symmetry; what a ſurprizing Beauty 
this would have been to the Inhabitants of the 
Earth? What a lovely Roof to our little World? 
This indeed might have given one ſome Temp- 


tation, to have thought that they had been all | 


made for us ; ; but leſt any ſuch vain Imagination 
ſhould now enter into our Thoughts, Providence 
(beſides more important Reaſons) ſeems on Pur- 
poſe to have left them under that Negligence or 
Diſorder, which they appear in to us. 


THe ſecond Part of this Opinion ſuppoſeth 


this Planet, where we — to be the only habi- 
table 


if they 
had been all diſpos'd into regular Figures, and 
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table Part of the Univerſe; and this is a natural 


Conſequence of the former : If all Things were - 


made to ſerve us, why ſhould any more be made 
than what 1s aſeful to us? But 'tis only our Ig- 
norance of the Syſtem of the World, and of the 
Grandeur of he Works of God, that betrays us 
to ſuch narrow Thoughts. (See the Lat. Treat. 
lib. 1. c. 10. Pp. 108, 109, Sc.) If we do but 
conſider what this Earth is, both for Littleneſs 
and Deformity, and what its Inhabitants are, we 
ſhall not be apt to think that this miſerable Atom 
hath engroſs'd and exhauſted all the divine Fa- 
vours, and all the Riches of his Goodneſs, and 
of his Providence. But we will not enlar ge up- 
on this Part of the Opinion, leſt it ſhould carry 


us too far from the Subject, and it will fall of 


its own Accord, with the former, Upon the 
whole we may conclude, that it was only the 
ſublunary World that was made for the Sake of 
Man, and not the great Creation, either mate- 
rial or intellectual; and we cannot admit or af- 
firm any more without manifeſt Injury, Depreſ- 
ſion, and Mifrepreſentation of Providence, as we 
may be eaſily convinc'd from theſe four Heads ; ; 
The Meanneſs of Man and of this Earth ; The 
Excellency of our Beings ; The Immenſity of the 
8 Univerſe, and the infinite Perfection of the firſt 
Y Cauſe. Which I leave to your further Medita- 
tion, and paſs on to the ſecond Rule concerning 
natural Providence. 


In the ſecond Place, then, If we would have 


2 fair View and right Apprehenſions of natural 
Providence, we mult not cut the Chains of it 


too ſhort, by having Recourſe without Neceſ- 
Vor. I. D d ſity 
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ſity, either to the firſt Cauſe, in explaining the 
Origins of Things; or to Miracles, in explaining 
particular Effects. This, I ſay, breaks the Chains 
of natural Providence, when it is done without 
Neceſſity; that is, when Things are otherwiſe 
intelligible from ſecond Cauſes, Neither is any 
Thing gain'd by it to God Almighty ; for tis 
but as ; the Proverb ſays, To rob Peter 7s pay Paul; 
to take ſo much from his ordinary Providence, 
and place it to his extraordinary. When a new 
Religion is brought into the World, ttis very 

reaſonable and decorous that it ſhould be uſher'd 
in with Miracles, as both the Fewifh and Chri- 
ian were, but afterwards Things return into 
their Channel, and do not change or overflow 
again but upon extraordinary Occafions or Re- 
volutions. The Power . of God is 


# 4.8 4» 


or expos d for our Pteaſure or Conveniency; but 


I am afraid we often make uſe of it only to con- 
ceal our own Ignorance, or to fave us the Trou- 
ble of inquiring into natural Cauſes. Men are 

encrally unwilling to appear ignorant, eſpecially 
thoſe that make Profeſſion of Knowledge ; and 
when they have not Skill enough to explain ſome 


particular Effect in a Way of Reaſon, they throw 


it upon the firſt Cauſe, as able to bear all; and 
ſo placing it to that Account, they excuſe them- 
ſelves, and fave their Credit ; for all Men are 
equally wiſe, if you take away ſecond Cauſes; 
as we are all of the ſame Colour, if you take 
away the Light. 

Bur to ſtate this Matter, and ſee the Ground 
of this Rule more 3 we muſt obſerve and 


conſider, 
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conſider, That the Courſe of Nature is truly the 
Will of God; (See Book I. c. 8. at the End.) and, 
as I may ſo fay, his firſt Will; from which we 
are not to recede, but upon clear Evidence and 
Neceſſity. And as in Matter of Religion, we are 
to follow the known reveal'd Will of God, and 
not to truſt to every Impulſe or Motion of En- 
thuſiaſm, as coming from the Divine Spirit, un- 
leſs there be evident Marks that it is ſupernatu- 
ral, and cannot come from our own ; ſo neither 
are we, without Neceflity, to quit the known 
and ordinary Will and Power of God, eſtabliſh'd 
in the Courſe of Nature, and fly to ſupernatural 
Cauſes, or his extraordinary Will; for this is a 
kind of Enthuſiaſm or Fanaticiſm, as well as the 
other : And no doubt that great Prodigality and 
Waſte of Miracles which ſome miake, is no Way 
to the Honour of God or Religion. Tis true, 
the other Extream is worſe than this, for to deny 
all Miracles, is in effect to deny all Reveal'd Re- 
ligion; therefore due Meaſures are to be taken 


betwixt theſe two, ſo as neither to make the Di- 
vine Power too mean and cheap, nor the Power 


of Nature illimited and all-ſafficient. 

In the third Place, to make the Scenes of na- 
tural Providence conſiderable, and the Know- 
ledge of them ſatisfactory to the Mind, we muſt 
take a true Philoſophy, or the true Principles 
that govern Nature, which are Geometrical and 
Mechanical. By theſe you diſcover the Foot- 
ſteps of the Divine Art and Wiſdom, and trace 
the Progreſs of Nature Step by Step, as diſtinct- 
* in artificial Things, where we ſee how the 


otions depend upon one another, in what Or- 
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der, and by what Neceſſity. God made all Things 


in Number, Weight and Meaſure, which are Geo- 


metrical and Mechanical Principles; He is not 


ſaid to have made Things by Forms and Quali- 
lies, or any Combination of Qualities, but by 
theſe three Principles, which may be conceiv'd 
to expreſs the Subject of three Mathematical Sci- 
ences, Number, of Arithmetick; Weight, of Sta- 
ticks; and Meaſure and Proportion of Geometry : 

If then all Things were made according to theſe 
Principles, to underſtand the Manner of their 
Conſtruction and Compoſition, we muſt proceed 
in the Search of them by the ſame Principles, 
and reſolve them into theſe again, Beſides, the 
Nature of the Subject does direct us ſufficiently ; 


for when wecontemplate or treat of Bodies, and the | 


material World, we muſt proceed by the Modes 
of Bodies, and their real Properties, ſuch as can 
be repreſented either to Senſe or Imagination, for 
theſe Faculties are made for corporeal pt hings ; 

but Logical Notions, when applied to particular 
Bodies, are meer Shadows of them, without 


Light or Subſtance. No Man can raiſe a Theory 


upon ſuch Grounds, nor calculate any Revolu- 
tions of Nature, nor render any Service, or in- 
vent any Thing uſeful in human Life. And 
accordingly we ſee, that for theſe many Ages, 
that this dry Philoſophy hath govern'd Chriſten- 
dom, it hath brought forth no Fruit, produc'd 
nothing good to God or Man, to Religion or 
human Society. 

To theſe true Principles of Philoſophy, we 
muſt join alſo the true Syſtem of the World. 


That gives Scope to our T houghts, and ratio- 


nal 
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nal Grounds to work upon ; but the vulgar Sy- 


ſtem, or that which Ar:/toftle and others have 


propos'd, affords no Matter of Complation, All 
above the Moon, according to him, is firm as 
Adamant, and as immutable ; no Change or Va- 
riation in the Univerſe, but in thoſe little Re- 
moves that happen here below, one Quality or 


Form ſhifting into another : There would there- 


fore be no great Exerciſe of Reaſon or Medita- 
tion in ſuch a World; no long Series of Pro- 
vidence : The Regions above being made of a 
kind of immutable Matter, they would always 
remain in the ſame Form, Structure, and Qua- 
lities: So as we might lock up that Part of the 
Univerſe as to any further Inquiries, and we 
ſhould find it ten thouſand Vears hence in the 
ſame Form and State wherein we left it. Then 
in this ſublunary World there would be but 
ſmall Doings neither; Things would lie in a 
narrow Compaſs, no great Revolution of Na- 
ture, no new Form of the Earth, but a few An- 
niverſary Corruptions and Generations, and that 
would be the ſhort and the long of Nature, and 
of Providence, according to Ariftotle. But if 
we conſider the Earth, as one of thoſe many 
Planets that move about the Sun, and the Sun 
as one of thoſe innumerable fix d Stars that adorn 
the Univerſe, and are the Centers of its greateſt 
Motions ; and all this ſubject to Fate and Change, 
to Corruptions and Renovations : This opens a 
large Field for our Thoughts, and gives a large 
Subject for the Exerciſe and Expanſion of the 
Divine Wiſdom and Power, and for the Glory 
of his Providence. 

Dd 3 Tn 
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In the laſt Place ; Having thus S 'd your. 
Mind, and the Subject, for the ontemplation 
of Natural Providence, do not content yourſelf 
to conſider only the preſent Face of Nature, but 
look back into the firſt Sources of Thin gs, 
into their more ſimple and original States; = 
obſerve the Progreſs of Nature from one Form 
to another, through various Modes and Compo- 
ſitions. For there is no ſingle Effect, nor any 
ſingle State of Nature, how perfect ſoever, that 
can be ſuch an Argument and Demonſtration of 
Providence, as a Period of Nature, or a Revo- 
lution of ſeveral States conſequential to one ano- 
ther; and in ſuch an Order and Dependance, 
that as they flow and ſucceed, they ſhall ſtill be 
adjuſted to the Periods of the moral World; fo 
as to. be ready always to be Miniſters of the Di- 

vine Juſtice or Benecfcence- to Mankind. This 
ſhews the manifold Riches of the Wiſdom and 
Power of God in Nature. And this may give 
us juſt Occaſion to reflect again upon Aristotle's 
Syſtem and Method, which deſtroys natural Pro- 
vidence in this Reſpect alſo; for he takes the 
World as it is now, 3 for Matter and Form, 
and ſuppoſeth it to have been in this Poſture from 
all Eternity, and that it will continue to Eter- 
nity in the lame; ſo as all the great Turns of 


Nature, and the principal Scenes of Providence 


in the natural World are quite ſtruck out; and 
we have but this one Scene for all, and a pitiful 
one too, if compar'd with the infinite Wiſdom 
of God, and the Depths of Providence. We 
muſt take Things in their full Extent, and from 
their 3 to comprehend them well, and 

to 
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to diſcover the Myſteries of Providence, both in 
the Cauſes and in the Conduct of them. That 
Method which David followed in the Contem- 
plation of the Little World, or 10 the Body of 
Man, we ſhould alſo follow in the Great ; take 
it in its firſt Maſs, in its tender Principles and 
Rudiments, and obſerye the Progreſs of it to a 
compleat Form; in theſe firſt Strokes of Nature 
are the Secrets of her Art; the Eye muſt be 
plac'd in this Point to have a right Proſpect, and 
ſee her Works in a true Light. Dauid admires 
the Wiſdom of God in the Origin and Forma- 
tion of his, Body; My Body, ſays he, was not 
bid from thee, when I was made in ſecret, curi- 
ouſly wrought in the lower Parts of the Earth; thine 
Eyes did ſee my Subſtance being yet imper feet, and 
in thy Back all my Members were written ; which 
in Continuance were faſhioned, when as yet there 
was none of them, or being at firſt in no Form. 
How precious are thy Thoughts to me, O God!] &c. 
P/al. cxxxix. 15; 16, 17. This was the Sub- 
jet of David's Meditations, how his Body was 
wrought from a ſhapeleſs Maſs into that marvel- 
lous Compoſition which it had when fully fram'd; 
and this, he ſays, was under the Eye of Gad all 
along, and the Model of it, as it were, was de- 
fign'd and delineated in the Book of Providence, 
according to which, it was by Degrees faſhion'd 
and wrought to Perfection. Thine Eyes did ſee 
my Subſtance yet being imperfect, in thy Book all 
my Members were drawn, 8c. Job alſo hath 
aptly expreſs'd thoſe firſt Rudiments of the Body, 
or that little Chaos out of which it riſeth ; Hall 

thou not poured me out as Milk, and crudiied me 
8 „ like 
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lite Cheeſe * Thou haſt cloathed me with Skin and 
Fleſh, and fenced me with- Bones and Sinews, Job | 
x. 10, II, Where he notes the firſt Matter 
and the laſt Form of his Body, its compleat and 
moſt incompleat State. According to theſe Ex- 
amples we muſt likewiſe conſider the greater 
Bodies of Nature, the Earth and the ſublunary 
World; we muſt go to the Origin of them, the 
Seminal Maſs, the Chaos out of which they riſe; 
look upon the World firſt as an Embryo World, 
without Form or Shape, and then confider how 
its Members were faſhion'd, how by Degrees it 
was brought into that Diverſity of Parts and 
Regions which it conſiſts of, with all their Fur- 
niture, and with all their Ornaments. The Idea 
of all which was before-hand, according to Da- 
vid's Expreſſion, written in the Divine Mind 
and we partake of that Wiſdom, according to 
our Capacity, in _s and admiring the Me- 
thods of it. 0" BY 

THest ſeem to be neceſſary Preparatives or 
Directions to thoſe that would contemplate, 
with Profit, natural Providence, and the great 
Works of God in the viſible Creation. We con- 
ſider'd Nature, in the precedent Chapter abſtract- 
ly, and in herſelf; and now we conſider her 
under the Conduct of Providence, which we 
therefore call Natural Providence: and as we 
have endeavour'd to remove thoſe falſe Notions 
and Suppoſitions that lay as Clouds upon her 
Face, fo we muſt now endeavour to repreſent 
her in a better Light, and in a fuller Beauty, By 
Natural Providence therefore we underſtand, ' 7he 


Form or Courſe of Uni verſal Nature, as aFuated 
2 
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by the divine Power; with all the Changes, Periods, 
and Viciffitudes that attend it, according to the 


Method and Eftabliſhment made at firſt by the Au- 
thor of it. I ſaid of Univerſal Nature, through 


all the Orders of Beings in the intellectual World, 
and all the Regions and Syſtems of Matter in 
the corporeal. For, having prov'd in the fore- 
going Chapter, that there is an Author of Na- 
ture, a Being infinitely perfe&t, by whoſe Power 
and Influences alone all finite Natures exiſt and 
act, we have an aſſured Ground to conclude, 
that nothing can come to paſs, throughout the 
whole Creation, without the Preſcience and Per- 
miſſion of its Author; and as it is neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe that there is an Idea in the Divine Un- 
derſtanding of all the Maſs of Beings produc'd 
or created, according to the ſeveral Ranks and 
Orders wherein they ſtand ; ſo there is alſo an 
Idea there, according to which this great Frame 


moves, and all the Parts of it in Beauty and Har- 


mon 

Abd theſe two Things, The Effences of all 
Beings, and the Series of their Motions, com- 
pole the MUNDANE IDEA, as I may fo 
call it; or that great all comprehenſive Thought 
in the divine Underſtanding, which contains 
the Syſtem of univerſal Providence, and the 
State of all Things paſt, preſent, or to come. 
This glorious Idea is the expreſs Image of the 
whole Creation, of all the Works of God, and 
the Diſpoſition of them : Here lie the Myſteries 
of Providence, as in their Original ; the ſuc- 
ceſſive Forms of all Nature; and herein, as in 
a Glaſs, may be view d all the Scenes of Time 
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or Eternity. This is an Abyſs of ſacred WiC. 
dom, the exhauſted Treaſure of all Science, 
the Root of Truth, and Fountain of intellec- 
tual Light ; and in the clear and full Contem- 
plation of this is perfect Happineſs, and a truly 
bsatifick Viſion. 

BuT what concerns the intellectual World 8 
this Idea, and the Orders or Natures that com- 
poſe it, is not our preſent Buſineſs to purſue; 
we are to ſpeak of the corporeal Univerſe, where- 
of we will make now a ſhort and general Survey, 
as it lies under Providence. The corporeal Uni- 
verſe, how immenſe ſoever it be, and divided 
into innumerable Regions, may be conſider'd all 
as one Syſtem, made up. of ſeveral ſubordinate 
Syſtems, And there 1s alſo one immenſe Deſign 
+ Providence co-extended with it, that contains 
all the Fate, and all the Revolutions of this great 
Maſs. This, I fay, is made up of ſeveral ſub- 
_ ordinate Syſtems, involving one another, and 
comprehending one another, in greater ang 
greater Orbs and Compoſitions; and the Agg 

gate of all theſe is that which we call 4 700 
verſe, But what the Form of theſe Compoſi- 
tions is, and what the Deſign of Providence 
that runs throygh them all, ef comprehends 
them all, this unſearchable, not only to human 
Underſtanding, but even to Angels and Arch- 
angels. 

WHEREFORE leaving thoſs greater Syſtems 
and Compoſitions of the Univerſe, as Matter of 
our Admiration, rather than of our Knowledge; 
there are twa or three kinds of leſſer Syſtems 


that are viſihle to ws, and bring us nearer to our 
Subject, 
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Subject, and nearer home. That of a fix d Star 
Fa ug That of a fix'd Star with its Planets,. and 
rbat of a ſingle Planet, primary or ſecondary, 
Theſe three Syſtems we ſee and enjoy more or 
| leſs, No doubt there are fix d Stars ſingle, or 
that haye no Planets about them, as oyr Sun 
hath ; nay tis prabable, that at firſt the whole 
Univerſe conſiſted only of ſuch Globes of liquid 
Fire, with Spheres about them, of pure Light 
and AÆther: Earths are but the Dirt and Skum 
of the Creation, and all Things were pure as 
they came at firſt out of the Hands of God. But 
becauſe we have nothing particular taught us, 
either by the Light of Nature or Revelation, 
concerning the Providence that governs theſe 
ſingle Stars, of what Uſe they are to intellectual 
Beings, how animated by them, what Diverſity 
there is amongſt thoſe zthereal Worlds, what Pe- 
riods they have, what Changes or Viciſſitudes 
they are capable to undergo, becauſe ſuch Inqui- 
ries would ſeem too remote, and carry us too far 
from our Subject, we leave theſe heavenly Syſ⸗ 
tems to the Enjoyment and Contemplation of 
higher and more nobler Creatures. 5 

THe Sun, with all the Planets that move 
about him, and depend upon him, make a good 
Sort of Syſtem; not conſiderable indeed, if com- 

pared with the whole Univerſe, or ſome of the 
greater Compoſitions in it; but in reſpect of us, 
the Syſtem of the Sun is of vaſt Extent: We 
cannot meaſure the Greatneſs of his Kingdom, 
and his Dominion is without End. The Diſ- 
tance from the higheſt Planet to the neareſt fixt 


Star in the Firmament is unmeaſurable, and a 
this 
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this belongs to the Empire of the Sun ; beſides 


the ſeveral Planets and their Orbs, which caſt 
themſelves cloſer about his Body, that they may 
receive a warmer and ſtronger Influence from 
him; for by him they may be ſaid to live and 
move. But thoſe vaſt Spaces that lie beyond theſe | 
opaque Bodies, are Regions of perpetual Light ; 
one Planet may Eclipſe the Sun to another, and 
one Hemiſphere of a Planet to the other Hemi- 
ſphere makes Night and Darkneſs ; but nothing 


can eclipſe the Sun, or intercept the Courſe of 


his Light to theſe remote æthereal Regions; they 
are luminous, and always pure and ſerene. And 
if the worſt and planetary Parts of his Dominions 
be repleniſhed with Inhabitants, we cannot ſup- 
pole the better to lie as Deſarts unenjoy'd and 


uninhabited ; his Subjects then muſt be nume- 


rous, as well as his Dominions large; and in 


both reſpects this Syſtem of a fixt Star, with its 
Planets, (of which Kind we may imagine innu- 


merable in the Univerſe, beſides this of the Sun, 
which 1s near and viſible to us) is of a noble 
Character and Order, being the Habitation of 
Angels and glorified Spirits, as well as of mortal 
Men. | 

A planetary Syſtem is the laſt and loweſt ; and 
of theſe, no doubt, there is great Variety, and 
great Differences; not only of primary and ſe- 
condary, or of the principal Planet, and its Moons 
or Attendants, but alſo amongſt Planets of the 
fame Rank ; for they may differ both in their 
original Conſtitution, and according to the Form 
and State they are under at preſent; of which 
ſort of Differences we have noted ſome amongſt 
= Our 
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our Planets, (Book 1. Chap. laſt) though they 


ſeem to be all of much-what the ſame ori- 
ginal Conſtitution, Beſides, according to ex- 
ternal Circumſtances, tlie Diſtance, Man- 
ner of Motion, and Poſture to the Sun, which 
is the Heart of the whole Syſtem, they become 
different in many Things. And we may obſerve, 
that thoſe leading Differences, though they ſeem 
little, draw after them inner others, and 
ſo make a diſtinct Face of Nature, and a diſtinct 
World; which ſtill ſhews the Riches and Fe- 
| cundity of Divine Providence, and gives new 
Matter of Contemplation to thoſe that take Plea- 
ſure in ſtudying the Works and Ways of God. 
But leaving all other Planets, or planetary Syſ- 
tems to our Meditations only, we muſt particu- 
larly conſider our own. 
Haix therefore made this general Survey 
of the great Univerſe, run through the boundleſs 
Regions of it, and with much ado found our 
Way home to that little Planet where our Con- 
cerns lie, this Earth or ſublunary World, we 
mult reſt here at the End of our Courſe. And 
having undertaken to give the general Theory of 
this Earth, to conclude the preſent Treatiſe, 
we'll refle& upon the whole Work, and obſerve 
what Progreſs we have hitherto made in this 
Theory, and what remains to be treated of here- 
after. This Earth, though it be a ſmall Part or 
Particle of the Univerſe, hath a diſtin& Syſtem 
of Providence belonging to it, or an Order eſta- 
bliſhed by the Author of Nature for all its Pheno- 
mena (natural or moral) throughout the whole 
Period of its Duration, and every Interyal of it ; 


for 
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for, as there is nothing fo great as fo be above 


the divine Care, fo neither is there any thing ſo 
little as to be below it. All the Changes of our 


World are fixt ; how, or how often to be de- 
ſtroy'd, and how renew'd ; what different Faces 


of Nature, and what of Mankind, in every Part 
of its Courſe ; what new Scenes to adorn the 
Stage, and what new Parts to be acted; what 
the Entrance, and What the Conſummation of 


all. Neither is there any ſort of Knowledge 
mote proper, or of more Importance to us that 
are the Inhabitants of this Earth, than to under- 
ſtand this its natural and ſacred Hiſtory, as I may 


ſo call it, both as to what is paſt and what is to 


come. And as thoſe preater olumes and Com- 
poſitions of the Univetſe are proportion'd to the 
Underſtanding of Angels and ſuperior Beings, ſo 
theſe little Syſtems are Compendrums of the ine 
Wiſdom more fitted to our Capacity and Com- 
_—_—_ —_ 

Tux Providence of the Earth, as of all other 
Syſtems, confiſts of two Parts, natural, and fa- 
cted, or theological. I call that ſacred or theolo- 


gical that reſpects Religion, and the Diſpenſa- 


tions of it; the Government of the rational 


World, or of Mankind, whether under the Light 


of Nature only, of of a Revelation ? the Method 
and Terms of their Happineſs and Unhappineſs 
in a future Life: The State, Oeconomy, and 
Conduct of this, with all the Myſteries con- 


tain'd in it, we call theological Providence; in 
the Head whereof ſtands the Soul of the bleſſed 


Meſſiah, who is Lord of both Worlds, intellec- 


tual and material. When we call the other Part 


of 
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of Providence Natural, we uſe that Word in a 
reſtrain'd Senſe, as reſpecting only the material 
World ; and accordingly this Part of Providence 
orders and ſupetintends the State of the Earth, 
the great Viciflitudes and Mutations of it; for 


ve muſt not imagine but that theſe are under the 


Eye of Providence, as well as human Affairs, or 


any Revolutions of States and Empires. Now 


ſeeing both in the intellectual and corporeal 
World there are certain Periods, Fulneſs of 
Time, and fit Seaſons, either for ſome great Ca- 
taſtrophe, or ſome great Inſtauration ; tis Pro- 
vidence that makes a due Harmony or Synchro- 
niſm betwixt theſe two, and meaſures out the 
concurrent Fates of both Worlds, ſo as Nature 
may be always a faithful Miniſter of the divine 
Pleaſure, whether for Rewards or Puniſhments, 
according as the State of Mankind may require. 


But theological Providence not being the Subject 


of this Work, we ſhall only obſerve, as we ſaid 
before, what Account we have hitherto given of 


the natural State of the Earth, and what remains 


to be handled in another Treatiſe, and ſo con- 
clude. I did not think it neceſſary to carry the 
Story and Original of the Earth, higher than the 
Chaos, as Zoroafter and Orpheus ſeem to have 
done ; but taking that for our Foundation, which 
Antiquity ſacred and prophane doth ſuppoſe, and 
natural Reaſon approve and confirm, we have 
formed the Earth from it. But when we fay 


the Earth roſe from a fluid Maſs, it is not to be 


ſo crudely underſtood, as if a Rock of Marble, 
ſuppoſe, was fluid immediately before it became 
Marble; no, Things had a gradual Progreſſion 
f | . from 


— — 
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from one Form to another, and came at length 


to thoſe more permanent Forms they are now _ 


ſettled in : Stone was once Earth, and Earth was 
once Mud, and Mud was once fluid. And ſo - 
other Things may have another kind of Progreſ- 
ſion from Fluidity; but all was once Fluid, at 
leaſt all the exterior Regions of this Earth. And 
even thoſe Stones and Rocks of Marble which 
we ſpeak of, ſeems to confeſs they were once 
ſoft or liquid, by thoſe Mixtures we find in 
them of heterogeneous Bodies, and thoſe Spots 
and Veins diſperſt through their Subſtance; for 
theſe Things could not happen to them after 
they were hard and impenetrable in the Form of 
Stone or Marble. And if we can ſoften Rocks 
and Stones, and run them down into their firſt 
_ Liquors, as theſe Obſervations ſeem to do, we 
may ealily believe that other Bodies alſo that 
compole the Earth were once in a fluid Maſs, 
which is that we call a Chaos. 
Wr therefore watch'd the Motions of that 
Chaos, and the ſeveral Transformations of it, 
while it continued Fluid ; and we found at 
length what its firſt Concretion would be, and 
how it ſettled into the Form of an habitable 
Earth. But that Form was very different from 
the preſent Form of the Earth, which is not im- 
mediately deducible from a Chaos by any 
known Laws of Nature, or by any Wit of Man; 
as every one, that will have Patience to examine 
it, may eaſily be ſatisfied. That firſt Earth was 
of a ſmooth, regular Surface, as the Concretions 
of Liquors are, before they are diſturb'd or 


broken ; under that Surface lay the great Abyſs, 
which 


* I 
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which was ready to ſwallow up the World that 
hung over it, and about it, whenſoever God 
ſhould give the Command, and the Vault ſhould 


break, and this Conſtitution of the primeval 


Earth gave Occaſion to the firſt Cataſtrophe of 
this World, when it periſh'd in a Deluge of 
Water. For that Vault did break, as we have 
ſhewn at large, and by the Diſſolution and Fall 
of it, the great Deep was thrown out of its Bed, 

forc'd upwards into the Air, and overflowed, in 
that impetuous Commotion, the higheſt Tops of 
the Fragments of the ruin'd Earth, which now 
we call its Mountains. And as this was the firſt 
great and fatal Period of Nature ; ſo upon the 
Iſſue of this, and the Return of the Waters into 


their Channels, the ſecond Face of Nature ap- 


pear 'd, or the preſent broken Form of the Earth, 
as it is Terraqueous, Mountainous, and nail 


Theſe Things we have explain'd fully in the firſt 


Book, and have thereby ſettled two great Points, 
given a rational Account of the Untver/al De- 


luge, and ſhewn the Cauſes of the irregular 


Form of the preſent or Poſidiluvian Harth. This 


being done, we have apply'd ourſelves in the 
ſecond Book, to the Deſcription of the Primae- 


val Earth, and the Examination of its Proper- 


ties; and this hath led us by an eaſy Tract to 
the Diſcovery of Paradiſe, and of the true No- 
tion and Myſtery of it; which is not ſo much a 


Spot of Ground where a fine Garden ſtood, as 
a Courſe of Nature, or a peculiar State of the 


Earth; Paradiſiacal in many Parts, but eſpe- 


cially i in one Region of it; which lace or Re- 
gion we have alſo endeavour'd to determine, 
Vol. I. Ee | though 
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though not ſo much from the 'Theory, as from 
the duffrages of Antiquity, if you will take their 
Judgment. 
Tuus much is finiſh'd; and this contains the 
natural Theory of the Earth till this preſent 
Time; for ſince the Deluge all Things have 
continued in the fame State, or without any re- 
markable Change. We are next to enter upon 
new Matter and new Thoughts, and not only ſo, 
but upon a Series of Things and Times to come, 
which is to make the ſecond Part of this Theory. 
Dividing the Duration of the World into two 
Parts, paſt and future, we have diſpatch'd the 
firſt and far greater Part, and come better half 
of our Way; and if we make a Stand here, 
and look both Ways, backwards to the Chaos 
and the Beginning of the World, and forwards 
to the End and Conſummation of all Things, 
though the firſt be a longer Proſpect, yet there 
are as many general Changes and Revolutions 
of Nature in the remaining Part, as have al- 
ready happen'd; and in the Evening of this 
long Day the Scenes will change faſter, and be 
more bright and illuſtrious. From the Crea- 
tion to this Age the Earth hath undergone but 
one Cataſtrophe, and Nature hath had two diffe- 
rent Faces. The next Cataſtrophe is the Cox- 
FLAGRAT ION, to which a new Face of Nature 
will accordingly ſucceed, New Heavens and a 
New Earth, Paradiſe renew'd, and ſo it is 
call'd the Reſtitution of Things, or Regeneration 
of the World, 'ATozara5os Tay eveoiz. And 
that Period of Nature and Providence being 
_ expird, then follows the Conſummation of all 
Things, 
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Things, or the general Apotheſis; when Death 
and Hell ſball be ſwallowed up in Victory. When 
the great Circle of Time and Fate is run; or ac- 
cording to the Language of Scripture, Yhen the 
Heavens and the Earth ſhall paſs away, and Time 
ſhall be no more, 1 UW 


MAY we, in the mean time, by a true Love 
of God above all Things, and a Contempt of this 
vain World which paſſeth away ; by a careful Uſe 
of the Gifts of God and Nature, the Light of Rea+ 

| fon and Revelation, prepare ourſelves, and the 
| State of Things, for the great Coming of our Sa- 
vicur. To whom be Praiſe and Honour for 
evermore. 
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